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Expounp1ne the rule of duty to those who have violated it, 
tends in the first instance if they have ingenuous minds, to ex- 
ercise them with sorrow, but that sorrow ends in joy. The 
children of the captivity, who by warrant from the king of 
Persia, returned to the land of their fathers, had for a long 
time been destitute of spiritual instruction, and almost as a mat- 
ter of course had fallen into spiritual insensibility and unconcern. 
But they were somehow led to gather themselves together as a 
one man to hear the word of God ;* and Ezra the scribe, with ne 
certain Levites, his assistants, read in the book of the law of ae 
God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused the people to ee 4 
understand the reading. The effect was —an illustrious instance : 

of the heart-melting power of divine truth —a deep sense of sin 
in the entire assembly. All the people wept, when they heard * 
the words of the law. An unusual spectacle in this hard- 
hearted world! An immense concourse of men all in tears be- 
fore God on account of their sins! Well might the ministers via 
of religion hasten to fulfil the commission, Comfort 4 ye, comfort ye “ee 
my people, saith your God. It is needful that sinful men should 
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sorrow, but there is nothing desirable in sorrow on its own ac- 
count, and God works it in his chosen, only that by means of jt. 
he may open a fit channel into their breasts for the consolations 
of his Spirit to flow in. Hence Nehemiah the Tirshatha, and 
Ezra the priest, the scribe, and the teaching Levites, dismissed 
that great assembly of mourners with these gracious words 
This day is holy to the Lord your God ; mourn not, nor weep: 
go your way, eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send por- 
tions to them for whom nothing is prepared ; for this day is 
holy unto our Lord ; neither be ye sorry, FOR THE JOY OF THE 
LorpD Is YOUR STRENGTH. 

As is the sorrow of a penitent heart, such is the nature of thy 
joy to which it leads. Both are the fruit of the Holy Spirit. 
There are joys of a different kind. There is a natural joy which 
one feels after escaping out of great danger, or being unexpect- 
edly blessed with worldly good. There is also a religious joy 
which springs from mistaken impressions. These are not the 
joy of the Lord ; they are but for a moment ; they pass away, 
and leave the heart void, desolate and despairing. The joy of 
the Lord, the same w hich fills the eternal mind, is the only j 
that meets the desires and exigencies of any rational being. To 
all rational minds, of God, angels and men, there is but on 
true happiness. Angels are not happy, and men are not 
happy, unless they share the happiness of Him who is over all, 
blessed forever. With Him is the fountain of life ;— not a rill, 
not a drop of bliss in the universe, which that fountain does not 
yield. They who go elsewhe re for happiness, wander aa 
boundless deserts, where all is drought, and burning winds, and 
vast desolation. What is the exhilaration of the animal spirits, 
what mere intellectual delight, what the pleasures of sin, the 
utmost indulgence of the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life, to that immortal spirit in man which bears 
the image, and pants for the blessedness of God. How can a 
man be called happy, when almost every thing belonging to him 
that raises him above the brute, is either wholly portionless, or 
is tantalized with what is no more suited to its nature, than 
shadows or dreams to sustain the bodily life. 

And now what is this joy of the Lord? It is joy arising from 
the same causes, terminating on the same objects, and yielding 
the same results as that which the infinite Being himself posses- 
ses, without measure. Its spring is holiness ; its objects ar 
the divine perfections and works; its results are the various 
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It is the joy of holy 


love; of complacency in God and goodness, and of benevolence 
It is delight, sensible and satisfying delight, 
such as forms the boundless and fathomless ocean of heavenly 


to his creatures. 


beatitude. 


As existing in sinners of mankind, its precursor or- 


dinarily, as has been | intimated, is holy sorrow ; and its medium 


isa living union with Christ, by faith. 


It is, as shared by them, 


the purchase of the Saviour’s precious blood, and the fruit of the 
renewing influence of the Spirit of God. 

Our object, however, at present is not so much to describe 
this feeling, as to show the power of it, as a practical principle. 


The joy of the Lord is ovr stRENGTH. 
oreatest efficiency for good ; 
soul to holy action and achievement ; 


It isthe spring of our 
the great mover and inciter of the 
the sustainer also of our 


energies in accomplishing our benevolent undertakings ; what, 
above all things keeps the mind going cheerfully forw ord i in its 
spiritual efforts and adventures, and bears it on without fainting 
or weariness to a successful issue of its struggles and conflicts. 
We propose to offer a few remarks in illustration of this senti- 


ment. 


Joy is the achiever of almost every 
which is done under the sun. 


good or noble thing 
There is nothing like it to make 


the spirit of man erect, resolute, persevering, patient and inde- 


faticable. 


Almost universally, where there is great labor, at 


least, available labor, there is also great mental delight. The 


exceptions do but confirm the general principle. 


Men may be 


impelled to labor by ambition, by necessity, by fear, by avarice ; 


but unless their labor becomes 


‘itself de light, what great thing, 


or noble thing, or what thing worthy of their pains, do they or- 


dinarily accomplish : ? 


Consult the sons of the muses, the toilers 


at deep investigation and exact analysis, the makers of those 
books, the best products of human labor, that come forth into 
the community like living luminaries to pour the light and heat 


of mind through ages to come : 


jurists, Statesmen, 


merchants and agriculturists ; 


Consult all saccenshal artists, 


and you w ill 


find, that these several classes of laborers are held to their res- 
pective sorts of work, mainly by the chord of sensible delight 


or pleasurable interest in the object of attention. 


Who would 


anticipate brilliant success from any course of exertion in which 


the man went forward under some other impulse than that of 


lively interest in his work ? Where there is no delight, the heart 


will not be found, and what cana man do in one sphere, when his 
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heart is in another? But we need not enlarge on this point. 
All men see it, feel it, perfectly understand it. It is responded 
to from the breast of every living soul. 

Now, our remark is this, that the principle is as true in its 
application to man’s moral agency, as to his physical or intel- 
lectual. It is joy, for the most part, that makes men industri- 
ous and indefatigable in the fulfilment of moral claims and un- 
dertakings. This is the great principle of christian attainment ; 
of holy zeal and enterprise in the people of God. Why should 
it not be so? Would it not be surprising and unaccountable to 
find it otherwise? Should we not ask with wonder, how is it 
that a principle which holds good in every other department of 
rational agency, should fail in this department? Are the laws 
of nature violated in the spiritual kingdom? No; reason re- 
quires us to believe that this is the very sphere, in which, above 
all others, the efficiency of this influence is discovered. The in- 
fluence itself exists here in a far nobler kind, than any where 
else. The joy of the Lord is as far above all other kinds 
of joy, as holiness is better than other kinds of excellence. 
The just conclusion is, that the effects of this joy are proportion- 
ally superior ; the conclusion of common sense, confirmed by 
the universal testimony of Scripture and experience. It may 
however be useful, to enter somewhat particularly, into an ex- 
amination of the tendencies of this feeling ; to inquire, in several 
instances, into the ways in which its efficacy is exerted and dis- 
covered. 

We observe then, in the first place, that joy gives life and 
spirit to all the mental powers and operations. A delighted 
mind is full of brightness and alertness, finds action easy, has all 
its faculties at command, and exerts them with intensity of ap- 
plication. Under the vivifying effusions of joy, imagination 
awakes, perception becomes acute, the range of observation is 
enlarged, judgment is invigorated, memory is sharpened, taste 
refined, the whole soul, in short, is instinct with the spirit of in- 
tellectual life, and waits only for the orders of the will, to 
put forth its utmost energies, and to accomplish the highest 
results of which it is capable. And the will itself is in a great 
degree, influenced, if not determined by joy. It is when men 
have delight in the things about which their volitions and pur- 

are conversant, that they form bold and firm resolutions ; 
then it is that they decide freely and promptly to enter upon 
courses of mental exertion, of which perhaps the thought would 
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not have occurred to them in the absence of joy. We offer no 
proof of what we now affirm, but make our appeal directly to 
human consciousness. No one who reflects on the history of 
his own mental states and operations can call it in question. 
To every one the matter is as certain as consciousness itself. 
Nor is it inexplicable. Happiness is the ultimate end of rational 
being. All sentient being indeed, of whatever nature, lan- 
guishes and pines when kept back from the final end of its ex- 
istence; it is, on the other hand, in its state of greatest perfec- 
tion, when it perfectly enjoys that end: It is so with the mind 
of man; joy is its ultimate end; in possession of that end, all 
its faculties are in their best condition. We only add, if other 
kinds of joy have an invigorating influence on the mind, much 
more must that incomparably higher joy of which we speak. 

Again, as this feeling imparts such life to the mind itself, so 
does it brighte n by this means, the objects of intellection. — Its 
influence in this respect is sometimes as if a new sun had been 
created to irradiate the world in which mind moves. You 
yesterday read Milton with a w sited heart, and fell asleep over 
the sublime glories of his page; this morning you perused the 
same page with a spirit refreshed by sweet and sufficient sleep, 
and you were amazed and overpowered, by its wondrous crea- 
tions of fancy and taste. ‘The world of Faith, the world reveal- 
ed in the gospel, a short time since, when you endeavored to 
think upon it, with a soul almost dead to spiritual excellence, 
was nearly as the region of emptiness and darkness ; now, w ben 
the spirit of a revival sheds its life through your bosom, that 
world of invisible glory eclipses the world of sense, and absorbs 
the powers and se nsibilities of your being. What was the 
Holy One to you, some wee ‘ks ago, when you pretended 
to worship Him, with a dull and worldly heart ; ‘hat is He now, 
when a joyful sense of his excellency draws from your breast 
the ardent exhortation to those who know nothing of your bles- 
sedness, to taste and see that the Lord is good? What a dif- 
ference in the character of the Saviour at present, from what he 
seemed to you then? The whole Bible, the w hole subject of 
religion how immensely different. Yet the whole of this dif- 
ference is the result of spiritual delight in your own mind. The 
joy of the Lord then, is it not your strength? If you had an 
angel’s powers, what could you do, with no distinct views of the 
objects with which those powers are conversant ? 

Attend, next, for a moment, to the influence of spiritual plea- 
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sure on the performance of devotional exercises. Who is it 
that has grown weary of his closet, his Bible, his domestic altar. 
the meeting for prayer, and the solemn services of the Sabbath ° 
Could you inspect the heart of such a person, is it probable 
that you would find it the abode of much religious e njoyment : 
Do you think it would be possible to discover any thing in such 
a man’s heart, to justify his saying with the ety minded 
Psalmist, one day in the courts of the Lord is better than a 
thousand ? No one I am sure could believe it possible. A 
deserter from the throne of grace, a neglecter of devotional! du- 
ties, is one who takes little or no delight in the performance of 
those duties. ‘To him who has heavenly joy springing up in | 
mind, the sanctuary, the place of social prayer, the closet, 1 
solitary walk, will be the gate of heaven. Such a man will ™ 
inclined to pray, not merely thrice, nor even seven times a day 
but to be praying always, with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit ; to dwell in the secret place of the Most High, to abide 
in the tabernacle of the Almighty continually. ‘The spirit of 
devotion never tires, while the joy of the Lord is its prompter. 
Day and night, it can continue its aspirations and outpourings of 
affection. It has no content in shortness, in interruption, in 
lifeless exercises. No, the joy of the Lord lifts the heart up to 
heaven, and keeps it there, communing with holy angels, wit! 
the church of the first born, with the spirits of just men mad 
perfect, with God the Judge of all, with Jesus the Mediator, 
and with his most precious blood of sprinkling. 

We will now advert, in few words, to the influence of this 
grace on other gracious states of mind. We refer not to the in- 
direct influence which it exerts upon them, by promoting the 
mind’s spiritual intercourse with their objects ; by inclining it to 
heavenly meditation and prayer ; but to a direct and necessary 
connexion between this and other holy feelings. All the gra- 
cious affections, being of the same family and intimately allied 
to each other, exert a reciprocal influence on one another, pro- 
motive of each other’s strength and growth; but there appears 
to be a preeminence in the friendly power of joy upon its 
sister graces. ‘The reason seems to be, that j joy, being the end 
of all the heavenly affections, when this feeling connects itself 
with them, they must of course be more vigorous than in an) 
other circumstances. Let us illustrate in a few instances.’ Love 
often exists apart from joy, but it seldom flourishes apart from 
it. Itis when the heart finds delight in loving, that it loves 
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with great intensity and enlargement. ‘Then it is that it gives 
itself away to the beloved objec t, and as it were loses itself in it. 
Hope too is fed by joy; joy, in this world, being the earnest 
and foretaste of the object of hope. The full assurance of 
hope is always the effect of joy reigning in the soul; it can 
come from nothing else ; no external evidence can produce it ; 

it cannot be gained from inference, or any witness without ; no, 
it is the beginning of heaven, the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, this it is, that displaces every doubt’ in the soul, 
and fills the mind with certainty respecting its eternal blessed- 
ness ; — joy does it, and nothing else can. Faith likewise rises 
and approximates to vision, when joy gives it wings ; for when 
the things believed are at the same time rejoiced in, how can it 
be otherwise than that faith in the reality of those things should 
amount to the utmost confidence and boldness? How also 
does the relenting of the heart in view of sin and the mercy of 
God abound, when the soul turns her eye to these objects, af- 
ter being melted into tenderness and sweetness, by a rejoicing 
sense of the beauty of holiness? We could add to these in- 
stances, if it were necessary ; but they are sufficient. It is ex- 
ceedingly manifest, that it must give zest and strength to every 
good feeling of which the mind is capable, to have that feeling 
attended with conscious delight, and such delight too as the joy 
of the Lord, the very joy of the supreme and blessed God. 

Let us next notice how nobly this feeling of spiritual delight 
can bear up the mind amidst assaults of outward affliction. 
Through these assaults must all make their triumphant way, 
who at last gain entrance into the world of rest. As many as 
I love, I rebuke and chasten. I have chosen thee in the fur- 
nace of affliction. Here it is that strength is demanded, and 
what in these circumstances imparts strength like this holy joy ? 
Hope and faith are indeed needful, but it is joy commonly which 
gives faith and hope their strength. Unattended by joy, they 
may stay up the mind in some sort, amidst these seasons of 
storm and darkness ; they may keep it from sinking into the 
deep waters of despair, but they may not do even this without a 
great inward strife. Many a saint going through the floods of 
trouble in the mere exercise of hope and faith, has meanwhile 
trembled in himself, lest by failing to retain these supporters, he 
should perish in the passage. But how is the scene changed at 
once, when the light of heavenly joy springs up in darkness? What 
can any floods or fires of tribulation then do, to hinder the mind’s 
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steadfastness, and swift progress in its upward course to God ? 
These trials seem to assist rather than hinder it on its way. 
How matchless the efficacy of this divine joy! It enlivens 
faith and hope, and all the other heavenly affections. It js as 
if omnipotence itself had entered into all the feelings of the 
mind. ‘The mind becomes more than a conqueror. The very 
violence of fire is quenched ; and sometimes, as in the case of 
the martyr, the fiercest flames under the mighty influences . 
spiritual joy,-not only lose their peculiar power, but become 
instrument of ease, as the dying martyr found the flames wer 
to him a bed of roses. This may savor of mere ardor to the 
externally strict religionist, but he is not set to judge in this case 
we appeal i in verification of what we have said to the Scripture 5 
of truth, and the history of the church. It has been fulfilled in 
thousands of real examples of whom the world was not worthy. 

The power of this feeling, as evinced in its resistance to the in- 
fluence of worldly good, is a further commendation of it. _ It is 
this influence, far more than that of outward affliction, that tries 
and ensnares the spirit of man. Indeed, what is it that consti- 
tutes the bitterness of affliction, but its abridging or destroying 
our enjoyment of the world? Were we wholly dead to world- 
ly good, small would be the power of affliction to disturb us. 
It is then the world’s influence that forms our grand incum- 
brance. Here is the great adversary of our souls. Her 
what gives all other temptations their strength. It is this whic! 
gives the great destroyer himself all the advantage he has against 
us; which enables him to reach our spirits, with his wiles and 
darts of perdition ; and which makes us his willing captives and 
vassals. What then can most effectually secure us against the 
encroachment and tyranny of this present evil world? What- 
ever that is, it is more to be desired than all things in the uni- 
verse besides ; he who has it, would be a madman to part with 
it for the treasures of creation. 

What then is this priceless treasure? It is unquestionably a 
happiness higher than that which the world has to offer. The 
human mind, by the nature God has given it, evermore seeks 
enjoyment. Since its sad perversion, by the original apostasy, 
it looks for enjoy ment to the visible and outward world. That 
world besets it, with its ensnaring temptations, at the commence- 
ment of its existence, and works in it, the fatal delusion that in 
worldly good lies the supreme blessedness. This gross delu- 
sion, the grand difficulty to be overcome in recovering the mind 
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to the dominion of virtue and truth, can no otherwise be disarm- 
ed of its controlling influence than by the presence and experi- 
ence in the mind of a better happiness than the world can give. 
We appeal for confirmation of this remark to human conscious- 
ness in all the generations of mankind. Many means have been 
employed to bre ak the world’s power in the heart ; the world’s 
deceitfulness has been set in the strongest light; the terrors of 
eternity have been set in array against the idolatry of the world ; 
the utmost power of motive and persuasion has been e xhausted ; 
and to what result? ‘The understanding has been edavineed, 
resolutions have been formed, vows have been made, seclusion 
from the society of men has been tried, but the world’s plea- 
sures have been sec ‘retly loved, and if they have not been re- 
turned to, with incre ased eagerness, the effects of forced morti- 
fication and abstinence have been worse, if possible, than those 
of indulgence itself. For levity and smiling deceit, and con- 
temptuous indifference to divine things, there has been an ex- 
change of disdainful self-righteousness, and grave formality and 
bitter misanthropy. No, never has the influence of the world 
been truly excluded, or even interrupted, except where the 
mind has been conscious of having within itself a joy superior to 
any which can be obtained from created and temporal things. 
And what is such a joy, but that whereof we speak? Besides 
this, and creature-joy, there is no other. Here then is the one 
thing needful for the effectual resistance and banishment of the 
spirit of the world, the strength of all temptation, and of the 
tempter himself. 

This is the world’s vanquisher, and how easy, how perfect is 
its triumph. The heart takes a farewell of the world, a glad 
and rejoicing farewell, a farewell final and everlasting. Why 
should it not? Does he who eats at the table of a king care 
for the beggar’s crumbs ? The man who walks at large enjoy- 
ing the sweet influences of God’s works, and exulting in the 
consciousness of being an illustrious family’s boast, or a nation’s 
benefactor, does he envy the fancied greatness of the naked 
maniac chained to the floor of his cell? No more can he who 
tastes the joy of the Lord, long, while he does so, for the low 
pleasures of the world. How can he be tempted by appeals to 
ambition, whose ambition is already fixed upon higher honor 
than that of any throne in creation; or by appeals to the love 
of possession who is by enjoyment at this moment, the heir and 
possessor of all tow or by appeals to the love of pleasure 
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whose spirit is drinking of the pure river of the water of life? 
The joy of a renewed soul, when it first sees and adores the 
beauty of the divine character, what a poor recompense would 
the wealth and the glory of a thousand creations, be to that 
soul for the loss of what it then feels. Oh! there is nothing so 
much needed, in order to invest Christians with the mild glory 
of a heavenly conversation, as this frame of soul. Were this 
sacred feeling habitually dominant in their breasts, how would 
it adorn them in the eye of God and man, in all the beauties of 
practical spirituality ? Holiness to the Lord, would be inscrib- 
ed on all their secular actions and pursuits ; they would be in 
respect to care for the body as the fowls of heaven for their 
food, or the lilies of the field for their clothing; in room of a 
fretted and peevish spirit under the bitter disturbances of life, 
they would have enduring meekness and quietness ; instead of 
aiming by covert measures at self-promotion in the church, 
there would be brotherly love, in honor preferring one another ; 
and instead of that spirit of mutual contention and concision 
which has ever been the reproach of the christian name, there 
would be the keeping of the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of 
peace. Qh, this is the great desideratum for the times in which 
we live. Have what we may, be the signs of the times more 
animating than they ever have been, let revivals be more and 
more multiplied, there will not, there cannot be, the needful im- 
provement in christian character and temper, until God in his 
mercy, shall send abroad the spirit of holy joy in the hearts of 
his unfaithful, unworthy people. 

Again, notwithstanding the advancement of this age on for- 
mer times, in respect to liberality and labors of love, there will 
never be what we judge needful to the world’s conversion, in 
these grand respects, until the time comes for the more general 
effusion of this spirit upon the church. The joy of the Lord is 
our strength, for making what we deem to be the requisite sa- 
crifices and exertions for the universal spread of the gospel. We 
have more than enough of treasure in our hands, but we have 
no heart to use it, for the purpose in question. We admit that 
we ought so to use it, we confess this to one another, we con- 
fess it in prayer to God, we lament over our parsimony, but we 
still lavish our possessions on our lusts, or hoard them for the 
ruin of our children ; and reluctantly give, it may be, the tfrac- 
tion of a tithe, to aid in pouring the glorious light of christian 
hope over the wide world of heathenism. Appeals on appeals. 
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the year round, are rung in our ears from every quarter of the 
earth. We are plied almost daily with a system of strenuous 
solicitation ; the universe of motive is searched for materials of 
persuasion ; but still, the mass of Christians, having ears to hear, 
hear not, and having hearts to perceive, yet, in this matter of 
giving for the spread of the gospel, they do not understand. 
That it is a privilege and a mercy to be allowed to contribute 
any thing for the furtherance of this object, is to them a myste- 
ry indeed: they cannot even comprehend the extent of duty 
here: they are wearied beyond their patience by incessant calls 
for their aid, and after all is done, the burden of the expense of 
carrying on the great enterprise, to which Christians have by 
profession and covenant, devoted all they have, is borne chiefly 
by a few. 

Can we be ignorant of the cause of this insensibility to sacred 
obligation in the christian church? Do we not see what it is, 
that makes members of the church so merciless towards the 
souls of their perishing fellow men? Is it not palpable that the 
joy of God’s salvation is wanting in their own hearts ; that they 
take little or no lively pleasure in the things of the Spirit? If 
their own hearts were but moderately expanded, with this pure 
feeling, they would not be able to shut up their compassions 
from the wretched children of darkness, who, by myriads a day, 
are dying without hope. It must verily be so; the Christians 
of this age have generally but little happiness, little sensible de- 
light in God. ‘They are not, as to any feeling of blessedness, 
happy Christians. ‘They have littke communion in spirit and 
feeling, from day to day, with the Head and members of the 
heavenly church. The first touches of this joy would break 
asunder every cord of avarice, and open wide the heart and the 
hand for beneficent action. There seems to be a tendency in 
all delight to incline us to liberality. Hence, those who solicit 
our favor, prefer making their approaches to us, when our mood 
of mind is happy. But this joy is the very life and strength of 
benevolence ; it is the parent of all good ; the source of every 
stream and drop of blessedness in creation. Let it enter the 
heart, and covetousness is gone out of it, by the same necessity 
by which darkness flees before the beams of the sun. See how 
its contrariety to covetousness showed itself in the first converts 
to the cross of Christ, what solicitation did they need to induce 
them to give for the extension of the gospel? they gave all 
they had, and who can suppose that they could have had as 
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much pleasure in appropriating it to themselves, as they enjoy- 
ed in parting with it, for the good of the common cause? _ Ip- 
stances of the like kind, in individuals at least, are not w anting 
in modern times. Such instances our recent revivals have sup- 
plied. ‘The joy of the Lord is the strength of revivals, and who 
knows not that revivals are the church’s “only hope, both for the 
means and the men by which the world is to be converted ? 

Assuredly, we want nothing else to replenish the treasury of 
the Lord, and supply all requisite resources, but that the hearts 
of Christians should cease to be so void of real sensible enjoy- 
ment of God, with which they should be always full. Had the 
church but that fountain within herself, to draw from, rivers of 
treasure, if needed, would be at her command ; and she could 
supply at once, the very ends of the earth, with the means of 
salvation. She could have a missionary in spirit in each of her 
sons and daughters. It is this blessedness I speak of, whic * 
looses the tongues of Christians, and makes them eloquent, 
teaching every man _ his neighbor, and every man his eer 
that know ledge of God and Christ which is unto life eternal. 
Restore to me the joy of thy salvation, said the mourning 
Psalinist, then will I teach transgressors thy ways. It would 
wing their feet for swift journies through the length and breadth 
of the earth, and the glad tidings of saving love would spread 
from land to land, and be heard in every island, every hamlet, 
every dwelling on the globe before the present generation has 
passed away. 

And finally, we are not sure, that if the joy of the Lord per- 
vaded the christian church, to the degree to which it might, and 
by all means should extend, the work of saving the world would 
not go on of itself, almost without labor. Certain it is, that in 
that condition of things labor would itself be joy ; but may we 
not believe, (now that Christianity is no stranger in the earth, 
but has for eighteen hundred years, been giving infallible proof 
of her celestial descent, and her continued connexion with the 
place of her origin,) that the necessity for patient and agonizing 
effort, if the church were in the state supposed, would be su- 
perseded ? 

Heaven then would in a sense come down to earth ; the tab- 
ernacle of God would be with men ; and mankind would know 
and see the place of happiness ; and would they not also by the 
grace of God, through the operation of that new spectacle, be 
drawn thitherwards as of themselves? The nature of man still 
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inclines him after happiness. ‘The disappointment of six thou- 
sand years has not abated the strength of this indestructible 
propensity. Who can tell, but that such a sight as the general 
church of Christ, filled with the joy of the Lord, would, under 
the divine blessing, determine that propensity to its proper end ? 
That it is of all things the best adapted to have this effect, is 
certainly a good reason for supposing that the Spirit of grace, 
who is also the Spirit of fitness and order, would prefer it before 
any other instrumentality. For our own part, we cannot but 
think it would do more in a few years, independently of labor, 
than the labor of many ages without it. It would make the 
church a wonder in the earth. ‘The mountain of the Lord’s 
house would stand upon the top of the mountains ; it would be 
illuminated with divine glory ; its lustre would outshine that of 
the sun; it would enlighten the world; the remotest nations 
would see it, and would not all nations flow unto it ? 

The world hitherto has not regarded the church as the seat 
of blessedness. It has had too little reason thus to regard it. 
Religion, by old report, is happiness, but it is religion as con- 
tained in books, not as dwelling in the hearts or as shining out 
in the examples of its professors. With comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, since the primitive times, the lives of Christians have 
misrepresented the spirit of their religion. ‘The world have 
judged it a sour, unhappy, gloomy spirit; and they have not 
wanted occasion to do so. ‘They who have called themselves 
Christians have seemed little happier than others. The great 
majority of them have practically declared their religion a 
gloomy thing, by going to the world itself for pleasure. Of the 
rest, the generality seem to pass through life, either with just 
enough of interest in religion to keep their membership in the 
church ; or in a cold, perfunctory preciseness ; or in austerities 
which make religion identical with penance ; or in a forced 
driving zeal, which bespeaks more of fierceness than of calm, 
heavenly peace and joy. A few noble exceptions indeed there 
have been, but to the world’s eye these exceptive cases have 
commonly been lost, in the multitude of their gloomy or carnal- 
ly happy brethren. 

Has not the church been the dwelling place, rather of doubt 
and fear, than of sensible delight in God? Is it not the way of 
even the best of her members to be habitually questioning in 
themselves whether they be not reprobates, instead of exulting 
in the full assurance of hope? Besides, has not the church 
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been almost continually a scene of contention, and confusion 
and bitter wrath, a dread and terror, rather than a charm to the 
world? Qh, let it not be said that the experiment of what may 
be done to save the world by the influence of a general exam- 
ple of spiritual peace and joy has yet been tried. Enough has 
been ascertained to encourage the highest expectation ; the suc- 
cesses of the first Christians, the fruits of the individual exam- 
ples of such blessed men as Baxter, Flavel, and Edwards, beget 
the greatest confidence as to what would be the result of expe- 
riment; but the experiment remains to be made. Come the 
day when it shall be in full operation. Hope is fixed on the 
appearance of that period, and that it will appear, can there be 
a doubt? Have not the prophets declared it? The Lord in 
his compassion cut short its delay ; make Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and so a praise, in the earth; give to all Christians, in answer to 
the prayer of Christ, that unity of soul, in which the Father and 
the Son are united to each other, the unity of divine love and 
joy. Then shall our unhappy world learn the error of its way, 
forsake the broken cisterns of sin, and come to the Fountain of 
living waters. 


These considerations make it manifest that none of those who 
call themselves Christians, ought to live so much as one day, or 
one hour, except when taking their rest in sleep, without the 
feeling of spiritual delight, potentially at least, in their hearts. 
It should suffice no member of the christian church, to maintain a 
conversation externally irreproachable, to live in honesty and in 
credit with mankind, and to observe the stated times and servi- 
ces of religion; no, not even, if in addition to this, he sets an 
example of liberality. This is but a low standard of religion, 
and no man who has any just concern for the cause of God in 
this world, or for his own salvation, can content himself with it. 
A man may live in this manner, and live in darkness, in cold- 
ness, in fear, respecting his own soul, and his fear may be real- 
ized. Every Christian on earth ought to be a specimen of the 
happiness Christianity is adapted to impart; a reflector by ex- 
ample of the light of heavenly joy. He ought to be not only 
a conscientious, a devout, a liberal Christian, but a happy Chris- 
tian also, happy in God and the spirit of heaven, all the day 
long. He owes it to the cause of his Saviour, to himself, his 
family, his brethren in the faith, the world of mankind, to live 
a serene, cheerful and heavenly life. This is plainly a just infe- 
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rence from the preceding remarks ; and it is an inference which 
divine authority confirms. ‘To rejoice in the Lord, is a com- 
mand urged with great earnestness upon all Christians. Scrip- 
ture is exceedingly strenuous in its mode of enforcing this com- 
mand: Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say rejoice. 
What has been said may show us that there is a sufficient rea- 
son for this requirement, and is it not strange indeed, that Chris- 
tians, whose characteristic spirit is submissiveness to the divine 
will, should scarcely seem to blame themselves for an habitual 
disregard of it? What more could God have done, than he has 
done, to give his people grounds and occasions of joy? Has 
he kept his glory out of their view? Has he not shown him- 
self good enough? Could he have loved them more than he 
has done? Could he have made greater sacrifices for their 
sakes? Could he have gone to greater lengths to win their 
complacency, than to give up his own dear Son, for the ransom 
of their souls? Could he have added a greater blessing after 
that, than to send down his Spirit to dwell with them forever ? 
Could he have been more explicit and more full in his assuran- 
ces of kind feeling and tender love? Could he have given 
them better promises, or spread before them brighter prospects, 
or called them to greater privileges, or to a more honorable ser- 
vice? Has not God seemed in all his dispensations and doings 
towards his people, to have had distinctly in his purpose, that 
they should want nothing which infinite love could supply, to 
call forth their joy and gladness of soul? When by his apos- 
tle, he lifts up the voice of authority, Rejoice in the Lord always, 
and again I say, rejoice—can they be justified in replying to 
him, we have no causes for joy ; the state of mind required de- 
mands an object suited to produce it, and no such object has 
been presented to us? 

There are, it may be thought, subjective difficulties in the 
way. But can it be that there are insurmountable difficulties 
of this kind, when obligation to rejoice is in full force upon the 
mind? Who can believe this? ie nothing but mental in- 
sanity, or such a condition of the body as sets aside self-control, 
in either of which cases, obligation ceases, can be a just apology 
for not exercising holy joy. So abundant are the promises of 
divine grace, that if we are not straitened in ourselves, we may 
be able to keep up a calm and cheerful and heavenly frame of 
spirit in any circumstances of worldly discomposure which do 
not produce a real derangement of intellect. The triumph of 
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some Christians over such circumstances has been complete ; 
nervous debility, severe sickness and pain, and the very ago- 
nies of dissolution have not been able to keep them from rejoic- 
ing in the Lord. _ If any feel incredulous in respect to this mat- 
ter, let us ask them to consider whether if they walked as close- 
ly with God, as did Baxter or Paul or Enoch, they would be 
likely to retain their present doubts. Alas, we destroy the 
health of the body, by our reckless way of treating it, and then 
make bodily indisposition an excuse for keeping the soul in 
darkness and leanness and spiritual distempers ! 

The plain truth is this, that what hinders our joy is allowed 
sin. The power of sin to do this, is great. This little hand, 
said Whitefield, placing his hand near his eyes, as he was 
preaching in the field, while the glorious sun was flooding crea- 
tion with his beams, this little hand hides all the lustre of the 
sun from my eyes ; and so a little sin may involve the soul in 
darkness, though the spiritual world be all bright as heaven 
itself! But should we therefore be content to live in darkness, 
or set ourselves with more resolution against all forms, and 
degrees of sin? The latter is the course of duty, and is it not 
also the course of wisdom? Is it idle to ask the question, 
What manner of persons ought we to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness? Why is it, we do not understand, that our only 
concern in this world is to keep a guileless spirit, a conscience 
void of offence ? Alas, that we should suffer such things as 
love of lucre or of preeminence or of sensual pleasure, or jea- 
lous and envious and irascible feelings, to rest in our bosoms 
and stay there from day to day, and week to week, and mont) 
to month, in the place which should be ever sacred to the gra- 
cious affections ; in the temple of the Holy Ghost! Alas, that 
we should be so infrequent, so cursory, so cold in prayer; so 
seldom in fastings, so formal and lifeless in the duties of the 
sanctuary: that we should be so uncircumspect in speech, so 
little intent on walking in the Spirit ; in all the pursuits of life, 
so regardless of the great principle of Christian morals, which 
demands that we do all things, even to eating and drinking, 
to the glory of God : that we should have so little fellowship, 
(might we not rather say, such disagreement?) with Paul, in 
his purpose to do but this one thing all his life long, forgetting 
the things behind, and reaching forth to those before, to press 
towards the mark, for the prize of his high calling? Here is 
the secret of our want of religious joy, of our spiritual doubts 
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and fears ; and also of our readiness to justify them. But, shall 
such things, vitiate and set aside the law of Christ’s kingdom 
before recited, rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, 
rejoice ? 

‘No: this is as irreversible as any other statute of the eternal 
realm. It has been given out, not to be neglected, but obeyed. 
It is the duty of all Christians to rejoice evermore, and the im- 
portance of ‘their fulfilling this duty, no tongue can fully tell. 
Immortal souls, in countless multitudes, have gone to an undone 
eternity, in consequence of its not having been fulfilled ; the sal- 
vation of the world still lingers from the same cause ; for want 
of holy joy in the church, all the means of grace in operation 
are comparatively ineffectual ; the millenium is kept back, on 
this sole account ; and the gloominess and sadness of Christians, 
keep up a sort of rejoicing among the spirits of darkness. 






II, 





ARTICLE 


Waar KIND or Instruments or Music WERE IN USE AMONG 
THE ANCIENT EGyprTiaNns ? 





By Oliver A. Taylor, Assistant Teacher of Hebrew, in Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Ir is generally admitted that the ancient Jews did, in their 
manners and habits, arts and sciences, adopt much that was 
Egyptian. Hence, learned men have long been accustomed to 
resort, so far as they could, to the antiquities of Egypt, for aid in 
illustrating them. It is indeed much to be que sstioned whether 
these means have not sometimes been too implicitly relied on. 
It is never after all to be forgotten, that the Jews, also had their 
own national peculiarities, and that in se sashina among the 
Egyptians for what is Jewish, we are always to confine our- 
selves to certain limits. There is perhaps no one department 
of sacred literature in which assistance of this kind is more 
needed, than in the elucidation of the music of the ancient He- 
brews ; and no one perhaps, in which it may be more safely 
employed. We may not indeed, even in this way, be enabled 
to determine the specific form of the Jewish nabhel, nor to fix 
Vou. IX. No. 26. 35 
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at once upon the exact construction and character of the kin- 
nor of David. If, however, we can arrive at definite general 
results, much will be done. At least all light should be wel- 
comed from whatever quarter it comes; and, by ascertaining 
what kind of musical instruments were in reality anciently com- 
mon among the Egyptians, espec ially when taken in conne xion 
with those that are now common in the oriental world, we shall 
be able to enter into the investigation of the subject of the mu- 
sic of the Jews with much more satisfaction, and with far creat- 
er certainty of success than otherwise. 

At the time, however, when Pfeiffer’s treatise was published — 
a treatise to which, as it appeared in the Bib. Repos. Vol. V1. 
p- 186 seq., this article is supplementary, — the very antiqui- 
ties of Egypt were comparatively unknown to the learned world. 
Especially was it ignorant of their testimony as gathered from 
sculptures and paintings, to the forms of ancient musical instru- 
ments. Of the travellers who had visited this country, very 
few had troubled themselves much about the subjects be fore us. 
Hints indeed are thrown out ; but these, for the most part, are 
all that we find. 

Dr. Shaw, in his Travels or Observations Relating to Several 
Parts of Barbary and the Levant, the materials of which were 
collected between the years 1720 and 1733, presents us with 
some valuable information respecting the state of music as ly 
found it in these countries and particularly in the Barbary States 
interwoven with here and there a remark respecting the mor 
ancient music. Of his labors I have already occasionally avail- 
ed myself in the notes to the treatise above mentioned. W hen, 
however, he comes to speak of the ancient ruins of Egypt, | 
scarcely does any thing more than to inform us, as many had 
done before, that instruments of music, and especially the sis- 
trum, are found among the hieroglyphics and sculptures of this 
country.! 

Dr. Alexander Russell has also furnished us with some infor- 
mation, correct and valuable so far as it goes, of the present 
state of music and musical instruments, of at least a part of the 


1 See Vol. I. p. 202 seq.. Vol. IL p. 350 seq. ed. 1757. Comp. Bibl. 
Repos. Vol. VI. p. 153 Note, p. 166 Note, p. 372 Note, p. 373 Note. 
The first edition of Dr. Shaw’s work was published in 1738 ; the se- 
cond with considerable enlargement, by way of vindication from at- 
tacks, in 1757. A French translation was published in 1743; where 
the same may be found, Tom. I. p. 346, Tom. II. p. 124 seq. 
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East, in his Natural History of Aleppo. Of the ancient music 
of this region, and much less of the music of the ancient E nZy p- 
tians, it was not his province to speak ; and of course he says 
nothing which has a very direct bearing upon the subject." 

In the years 1737 and 1738, Egy pt was also visited by Capt. 
Norden and Dr. R. Pococke, both of them inte lligent men, and 
the latter quite a distinguished traveller. ‘These gentlemen who 
were in this country at the same time, though ‘unacquainted with 
each other’s persons and designs, agreed in giving such a splen- 
did account of its antiquitie s as to confirm all that previous wri- 
ters had said of its former magnificence. ‘To the elucidation of 
the musical instruments, however, of this country, in ancient 
times, they do not seem to have greatly contributed. Dr. Po- 
cocke makes here and there a passing remark upon the sub- 
ject. He also brought with him a seal from E agypt, on which 
there was cut a kind of harp, but which was of no very great 
authority ; : and a statue of Isis on which there was sculptured a 
sistrum.” 

To the work of Norden, who travelled at the command of 
the king of Denmark, and which first made its appearance from 
the press in French at Copenhagen, in 1752, in two large folio 
volumes, with plates, and afterwards in various languages, | 
have not access.2 From the Fragments to Calmet,* we learn, 
that he found the guitar in use among the modern Egyptians. 


1 The first edition of this work, by Alexander Russell, an eminent 
physician, for many years of the English Factory, or trading estab- 
lishment, at Aleppo, appeared in 1754. The second, edited and en- 
larged by Patr. Russell, a brother of the preceding, and his successor 
at the English Factory, appeared at London in 1794, and is the oue 
before me. In this last edition, Niebuhr is often quoted. For what 
is there said of eastern music, see Vol. I. pp. 142, 145, 147, 150—156, 
with pl. IV. and Note XXXIX. p. 386. 

? See Description of the East, Vol. I. p. 214, pl. LXV., for the seal ; 
for the sistrum, see Bib. Repos. Vol. VI. p. 406, Note 8, p. 408 Note 
2. Dr. Pococke, on page 186, also describes the Nakous, a kind of 
castanets ; which may be seen in his Plate LVIL. fig. W. On p. 192, 
he speaks also of the dancing women described by Niebubr. See 
Bib. Repos. VI. p. 163, Note 1 and references. 


3 See Rosenmiiller’s Handbuch der biblischen Alterthumskunde, 
ler B. ler Th. p. 85. 


4 Calmet’s Dict. Vol. ILI. p. 338, No, 233. Charlestown 1813. 
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Further, I know not that he has imparted any new information 
upon the subject. 

In regard to the ancient music of the Hebrews, therefore, the 
learned at the time in which Pfeiffer wrote, could obtain little or 
no assistance from the antiquities of Egypt. Beyond the few 
hints, found in the Bible upon the subject, and an imperfect know- 
ledge of the state of music and the forms and characters of musical 
instruments in the East at the present day, regarded in the main 
as illustrative of those of ancient times and as in many cases, 
probably identically the same, they were still obliged to content 
themselves with the scattering hints which they could derive 
from the Romans, Greeks, and Phenicians, a few coins, the 
Isiac table,! and some broken or dilapidated sculptures, such as 
the arch of 'Titus,? many of them of uncertain authority, and all 
falling far short of being satisfactory. 

Dr. Pococke, however, in giving an account of the magnifi- 
cent tomb of Ismonides or Osymandyas, so particularly desenib- 
ed by Diodorus Siculus,? had remarked, that the walls of its 
rooms were still adorned with sculpture, and with instruments 
of music. This last statement, taken in connexion with the 
great antiquity of this tomb, built probably not far from 2000 
years before Christ, had excited in Dr. Burney, as he himself 
tells us, an ardent desire to know what kind of musical instru- 
ments they were. ‘The death of both these travellers, however, 
had put it out of his power to consult them. In the mean 
time, from a broken Egyptian pillar, of great antiquity‘ in the 


1 Discovered at Rome in 1525. It is now lost ; but accurate draw- 
ings of it are preserved. It is of uncertain origin; by some thouglit 
to be really Egyptian; but by others, supposed to have been made 
only for the Egyptians, at Rome. Among other emblems, it contains 
a sistrum and a harp. See Rees, Art. Isiac ; Burney, Hist. Music, 
Vol. I. p. 205, 520; Montfauc. Antiquitates in compendium Redactae, 
p. 174; and Jablonski Opuscula, Tres Dissertationes, Tom. Il. pp. 
227—273. 


2 Some account of it, with plates, may be found in Calmet, Vol. 
III. p. 259, No. 203, ed. Charlestown, 1813. 


3 Lib. L. ec. 47, ed. Tauehn. 


4 MS. p.3. This broken pillar or obelisk, with another, was brought 
to Rome, at the command of Augustus, after he had reduced Egypt 
to a Roman province. It is supposed to have been erected at He- 
liopolis, by Sesostris, perhaps in commemoration of the invention of 
the Egyptian guitar, nearly 400 years before the Trojan war. It was 
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Campus Martius at Rome, the doctor had obtained the drawing 
of an instrument which he has given to us, in his history of mu- 
sic. It is a kind of dichord guitar, corresponding in shape and 
size as near as can be judged, to number seven of Pfeiffer,’ ex- 
cepting that the globe or sounding part of it, at the lower 
end, approximates nearer to a parallelogram with rounded cor- 
ners. ‘This is = instrument of which I have spoken in Bibl. 


Repos. Vol. VI, 


37 


1, note 6. 


Soon Giiviends, Mr. Bruce having returned from his travels, 
the doctor applied to him for any new information upon the sub- 


ject, which he might have obtained. 


In reply, Mr. Bruce fur- 


nished the doctor with quite a minute account of the music of 
the Abyssinians, and what was of far more consequence, W ith 
the drawing and some account of quite a splendid instrument 
called the Theban harp, which he found in one of the tombs 
of the Theban kings. 


tice in the above note.® 


Of this instrument I have also taken no- 
Respecting the credibility of Mr. 


Bruce’s drawing and description of this instrument, there were 
for a long time many doubts, which we are told, were by no 
means removed by a pleasantry of lord North, who said, “ It 
was not a harp, it was a lyre.’ 

Mr. Bruce afterwards, in preparing his travels for the press, 
found among his papers the drawing of a second harp, copied 
at the same time with the first ; and engravings of both, accom- 
panied with very minute descriptions, were given by him i in his 
work, the first edition of which made its appearance in the 
years 1790—1794.* 


did not remove all distrust in his statements; and it must be ad- 


placed in the Campus Martius, at Rome; and it was thrown down 


It would seem, however, that even this 


there and broken, at the time of the sacking and burning of this city, 
by the constable, duke of Bourbon, general to the emperor Charles 


V, in 1727. 


See Burney, Hist. Music, Vol. I. p. 204, Note, etc. ; Pli- 


ny, 36. 14. 3 seq.; Elmes’s Dict. of the Fine Arts, Art. Architecture ; 
Vol. I. 
' See the Plate in Bib. Repos. Vol. VI. p. 357. 


Rollin’s Anc. Hist. 


? Burney’s Hist. Music, Vol. I. p. 204 seq., 212 seq. 


Compare 


Bruce’s Travels, Vol. II. p. 35 seq. Appendix to Book I. No. III. p. 
278, sec. ed. Edinb. 1805. 
> Rees’ Cyclop. Art. Harp. 


4 See plates to the work, 6 and 7, iu connexion with the refer- 


ences in note 2 above. 
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mitted that there was some foundation for distrust in the genera] 
characteristics of the writer. Even Browne, the African travel- 
ler, afterwards, when speaking of his visit among the same ruins 
remarked, that he particularly observed the two harps describ- 
ed by Bruce, and added that his engraved figures seemed to 
have been made from memory.! 

In the mean time, however, new light had in various ways, 
been thrown upon the character of the music of the East in gen- 
eral. It was not long after the correspondence of Dr. Burney 
with Mr. Bruce, that, by means of a letter obtained for him by 
the zeal and kindness of Dr. Russell from Aleppo, in answer to 
some queries, he learned, much to the abatement of his aston- 
ishment at the use of the enharmonic genus even with the die- 
sis or quarter tone, among the ancients, that the Arabian scale 
of music, even at the present day, is divided into quarter tones 
and, “ that an octave, which upon our keyed instruments is only 
divided into twelve semitones, in the Arabian scale consists of 
twenty-four, for all of which there are particular denomina- 
tions.’ 


} Bruce’s Travels, as above, p. 287 ; Browne’s Travels, p. 137 seq. 
Lond, 1799. He might say so, with truth, if he had seen only tl 
figure in Burney. 


2 Burney, Hist. Mus. Vol. I. p. 433, Note. Dr. Russell, in his Nat. 
Hist. of Aleppo, merely remarks, that the Arab musical scale, in the 
subdivision of intervals, differs considerably from that of Europe ; 
Vol. 1. p. 150. Burckhardt, in his Notes on the Bedouins and Waha- 
bys, speaking of their Hodjeiny, or Love-Song, remarks, ‘ that jts tune 
never varies, but that its melody and modulation are so different from 
all that Europeans hear of music, even in Turkish cities, that I was 
not able to note it down.’ See Vol. I. p. 82 seq. Comp. Bib. Repos. 
Vol. VI, p. 155, Note6, end. Villoteau, speaking of the System and 
the Theory of the Arabian Music, remarks: “Il paroit que le Sys- 
téme de Musique des Arabes n’ a pas conservé une forme constante, 
et que les auteurs n’ ont pas toujours été d’accord sur la maniére de 
la composer: les uns divisent loctave par tons, demi-tons et quarts 
de tons, et comptent par conséquent vingt-quatre tons différens dans 
échelle musicale ; d’ autres la divisent par tons et tiers de tons, et 
font Vechelle musicale de dix-huit sons; d’autres y admittent des 
demi-quarts de ton, ce qui produit quarante-huit sons ; quelques-uns 
enfin pretendent que le diagramme générale des sons comprend qua- 
rante sons: mais, la division la plus généralement recue étant celle 
des tiers des tons, il s’ensuivrait que ces quarante sons comprendroi- 
ent deux octaves et un tiers pour toute l’éntendue de ce systeime ; 
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Not far from this time the travels of Niebuhr also come out, 
in which there was a more full and satisfactory account of the 
music, and particularly of the musical instruments at the present 
day, in this part of the world, than had hitherto appeared.’ A 
belief in Mr. Bruce’s narrative respecting the Theban harp, also 
gradually gained ground. Sir William Jones, we are told, early 
contributed to bring it into repute. 

How far the views of Egyptian antiquities, by the Abbé de 
St. Non, operated to bring about the same result, | know not ; 
but previous to this man’s death in 1791, he published such 
views, more perfect than any thing of the kind, then extant, in 
which, taken from the walls of the royal sepulchres west of 
Thebes and from the temple of Tentyra or Denderah, were 
sketched seven figures of musical instruments and players on 
them, and among others, the harp of four strings, already refer- 
red to, all which, if generally known, should certainly have gone 
far towards setting the matter at rest.” 

It is to the labors of Napoleon’s Savans, however, little as 
they have often been accused of acccmplishing for Egyptian 
antiquities, perhaps in some respects, not altogether without 


ce qui est, en effet, d’accord avec le diagramme général des sons que 
nous avons trouvés notés en arabe, diagranime que nous ferons con- 
noitre en son lieu.” The author follows up these remarks with an 
exhibition of the Arabian musical scale, accompanied by a variety of 
tunes, and words to which they are sung. See Descrip. de I’ ‘Egypte, 
état Moderne, T. I. p. 613, etc. The musical scale of the Hindoos, 
as Sir Wm. Jones informs us, is also divided into minute intervals, 
like that of the Arabs, — twenty-two quarters and thirds of a tone, 
being unanimously reckoned in their octave. It would seem, how- 
ever, that this enharmonic genus among them, is rather scientific than 
practical ; for a little further on Sir William tells us, that he had tried 
in vain, to discover any difference in practice between the Indian 
scale and that of our own; and that he was assured by a German 
professor of music, that they were the same, etc. See Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vo}. III. pp. 69, 70, 5th ed. From some articles that have 
appeared in the Westminster Review, London, it would seem that 
there is a prospect of the resuscitation of something like the enhar- 
monic genus of the Ancients, among us. See No. XLIII. for Jan. 
1835, Vol. ILI. No. 1. p. 33. Am. ed. 

! See references to this work in the first article of Pfeiffer; comp. 
also Note 1, p. 275 above. 

2 See the Art. Von and Denon, Encycl. Am. and Bruce’s Travels, 
as above, Vol. II. p. 288. 
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reason, in comparison with what they ought to have done, that 
we are indebted for the first and most satisfactory determination 
and elucidation of this point. It is indeed to be regretted that, 
in their drawings, and especially those of musical instruments, 
they have not always contented themselves with the drapery of 
the originals. In the case of the priest in particular, who is 
playing on the harp described by Bruce, we should much pre- 
fer the original white robe, spotted with red, to the deep black 
one striped with white in which the French artists have arrayed 
him; nor is there much that is Egyptian in the appearance of 
the blue pantaloons and waistcoat and the almost cap of liberty in 
which they have habited the man who sits on a chair at a little 
distance listening to the music.? For the general purposes, 
however, now before us, they have been sufficiently minute and 
exact; and besides, their fidelity in the main is corroborated 
from other sources. 

The information, too, given by Monsieur Villoteau, the prin- 
cipal author of those parts of the Description de |’ Egypte, which 





1 Those who wish to consult the work, will find the subject of mo- 
dern music handled in ‘Etat Moderne, Tom. I. p. 607. The treatise 
is entitled: De (état actuel de Part musical en ‘Egypte, etc. par Villo- 
teau, litterateur musicien. On page 847, of the very same volume, 
there is a treatise on the present musical instruments of the East, ev- 
titled: Description Historique, Technique et Litteraire des Instrumens 
de Musique des Orientaux, par M. Villoteau. The article on the an- 
cient instruments of the Egyptians is to be found in 4ntiquilés, Mé- 
moires, Tom. I. p. 181 seq. It is entitled: Dissertation sur les Diver- 
ses especes d’Instrumens de Musique que Von remarque parmi lés sculp- 
ture qui décorent les antiques monumens de ’'’ Egypte, etc. par M. Vil- 
loteau, etc. In the same work, p. 357, there is to be found an article ou 
the music of the Ancient Egyptians, entitled: Mémoires sur la Mu- 
sique de Antique ‘Egypte, par M. Villoteau. The drawings of the 
modern instruments will be found in ‘Etat Moderne, Planches, Tom. 
I. Planches AA. BB. The drawings of the ancient instruments are 
to be found sculptured or painted on walls or elsewhere, at entertain- 
ments, etc. scattered up and down through the Antiquités, Planches. 
See in particular, Tom. I. pls. 23, 70,71; Tom. IL. pls. 7, 44, 91; 
Tom. IIL. pl. 51. de Grands Formats , Tom. IV. pls. 15, 30, 66; Tom. 
V. pls. 17, 24. I have been thus particular, for the purpose of facili- 
tating consultation. 


® Russell’s View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, ed. Fam. Lib. 
p. 172,195 seq. Dr. Russell, however, it must be admitted is rather 
severe with Napoleon’s Savans. 
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treat of this subject, had we time to avail ourselves of it to any 
creat extent, would unquestionably be found to the purpose ; 
for though he has confined himself more to the music of the 
modern Egyptians than to that of the ancient, and in what he 
has said of the latter professedly taken Jablonski as his princi- 
pal philological guide; yet, intimately acquainted as he was 
with his subject in all its modern branches, aided by such a 
scholar, and fresh from the sanctuary of the arts and sciences, 
it was impossible for him with ordinary genius and diligence, 
not to throw some new light upon the subject, before him. 

By means of these plates, then, and accompanying or corro- 
borative information, which let us as it were at once into the 
society of the ancient Egyptians, we unequivocally meet, either 
as sculptured or as painted upon walls or elsewhere, with 
all the three classes into which instruments of music are ordi- 
narily divided, and under circumstances which leave us no room 
to doubt of their high antiquity. ‘The places where they are 
chiefly discovered are the island of Philae, Elethyia, Tentyra or 
Denderah, the tombs of the pyramids of Memphis, and the va- 
rious ruins of sepulchres and temples in and around Thebes. 

The real age of the antiquities of all these places, is a matter 
of much uncertainty. 

By some, Philae ‘and Elephantine are thought to be identical, 
the former name being derived from an oriental word phil or 
fil as it is sometimes written, and signifying the same as Ele- 
phantine in Latin and Greek. Malte Brun is inclined to this 
opinion. Jn general, however, they are kept distinct, Elephan- 
tine being located nearly opposite to Syene, and Philae some 
miles above. The city ‘which bears this latter name, was not 
on the island, but on the eastern shore opposite. It is thought 
to have owed its existence, and particularly its splendor, to the 
Ptolemies, who intended it as a place of friendly intercourse 
and a common emporium for the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians 
from Meroe; while, at the same time, they wished to show 
posterity that they combined in themselves the strength and 
greatness of the Pharaohs, together with the elegance of the 
Greeks. 

In evidence of this origin of the city, says Mannert, we have 
the name which is Greek; its being in reality the common 
residence of the Ethiopians and the Egyptians ; and especially 
the fact, that while Herodotus, who was at Elephantine, speaks 
of a Tachompso, which lay four days sail higher up the river, 

Vou. TX. No. 26. 36 
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and belonged to the Ethiopians, as a common place of meetiny 
and residence for the two nations, he says not a word of Philae, 
—a thing which he would naturally have done, if it had then 
been a place of much note. He even mentions Elephantine as 
the limit of the possessions of the Egyptians. Certain it is that 
we hear of this city for the first time in all its splendor, under 
the government of the Romans.' The island itself, whatever 
may have been the origin of the city, was anciently covered 
with temples, the ruins of which, and of two in particular, a 
greater and a smaller, still remain. 

“The prospect of the island and its ruins,” says Belzoni, 
“is truly magnificent, particularly at some distance, though it 
is extremely barren. It is surrounded by rocks of granite in 
all directions, forming part of the main land, and part of other 
islands. ‘The style of the hieroglyphics proves that the edifice 
on it, which consists of two temples nearly united together, is 
of the last era of the Egyptian nation; in my opinion, of the 
Ptolemies. ‘There are reasons enough to remove all doubts of 
this, if any were entertained. In particular, the peripteral tem- 
ple, supposed to have been at the landing place at the east of 
the island, is evidently of the last school, and not half finished.” 

Such also in the main is the opinion of Mannert, who, how- 
ever, says that the largest of the temples, which is on the west 
side of the island, may be of a much greater age. Indeed, 
Belzoni discovered very certain indications, in the inversion of 
stones covered with hieroglyphics, that both temples had been 
reared out of a more ancient one. It is a confirmation of this, 
that this island has ever been regarded as a very sacred place. 
Here Osiris is said to have been buried, so that in the Thebaid, 
there could not be a more solemn oath than to swear by the 
relics of Osiris, deposited in this island. Here too he is sup- 
posed to have been worshipped under the form of the Ethiopian 
hawk, the particular species of which, Dr. Pococke saw sculp- 
tured in several places among the hieroglyphics. Diodorus 
seems to say that none but priests went on to the island ;* and 
the inscription, “ sanctum, sanctum, sanctum,” found by Bel- 
zoni on the keystones of an arch in the north east of it, shows 


} Mannert’s Geographie von Afrika, Part I. pp. 231, 235,323, Malte 
Brun, Vol. LI. p. 457, ed. Phil. 1827. Herod. B. I]. § 29 seq. 


2 Belzoni’s Narrative, Vol. I. p. 309 seq. ed. 1822. 
3 Dr. Pococke, Description of the East, Vol. I. p. 120. 
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that it had lost none of its sanctity even under the government 
of the Romans.! 

The age of the ruins at Elethyia, Aidn@viag modes, in Lat- 
in, Lucina and perhaps also Leucothea,? which was on the east 
of the Nile, between fifty and sixty miles to the north of Syene, 
and a somewhat less distance to the south of Thebes, is also a 
matter of great uncertainty. ‘The name has been located here, 
from Ptolemy and Strabo, by the latter of whom a splendid 
temple is connected with it. "The ruins themselves are various 
and of considerable extent, all of which, however, are embraced 
in the modern appellation El Kab, a village which is supposed 
to be not far from the site of the ancient city. 

Judging from their character and particularly the representa- 
tions they bear, they are very ancient.’ _Belzoni* took a cursory 
survey of them and their grottos. He found a high wall of un- 
burnt brick around the tow n, discovered the remains of three 
or four temples, the fragments of ancient buildings, statues, etc. 
The grottos are sepulchres in the mountains about a mile from 
the river. ‘They are of very great value, more so, in some re- 
spects, than even those of Thebes, the ornaments of the latter 
being chiefly confined to the higher ceremonies of religion, 
while those of the former illustrate the pursuits, habits, and 
private life of the Egyptians.® In the largest of these grottos 
in particular, there is a wall on which is to be seen the picture 
of a feast which is enlivened by the presence of musicians and 
dancers. One woman is playing on a harp, another on a 
double flute, three others are dancing in the style of those fe- 
males known at Cairo under the name of Almeh ;° and a small 
<a apart, is performing similar motions with a sword in eaeh 
rand, ete? 


' Belzoni, as above, p. 312. 

® This last, however, is quite doubtful. Comp. Pliny, V. 9.§ 11; 
Mannert’s Geog. von Afr. Part L. p. 330, Note. 

° Mannert’s Geog. etc. p. 330. 

Belzoni’s Narrative, Vol. 1. p. 340 seq. 3d ed. Lond. 1822. 
Russell's View, p. 190. 

6 See Malte Brun’s Geog. Vol. II. p. 449. Russell’s View, 320. 
“The almehs or female improvisatores who amuse the rich with the 
exercise of their talent, differ from such as exhibit to the multitude.” 
These lasi, | suppose, to be the gasie, of whom Niebuhr speaks, al- 
ready referred to. 


7 Russell’s View, p. 199. 
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The noted temple of Tentyra, or as, from a village near by, 
it is now usually called, Denderah, occupying the left bank of 
the Nile, about eighteen miles to the north of Thebes, and the firs 
Ezy ptian temple the traveller sees on ascending the river, seems 
to have attracted less attention in ancient times, than it does in 
modern. We should now be acquainted only with its name;,' 
had it not been for the hostility of its inhabitants to the croco- 
dile and the dexterity and courage with which they attacked and 
killed this iron-cased amphibial,—a_ hostility which excited 
against them the bitter hatred of various other cities which 
worshipped this animal, particularly that of Ombos, or as others 
read Koptos, and occasioned the cruel instance of fanaticism re- 
corded by Juvenal, if indeed it be not a fiction for satirical pur- 
poses, of the poet’s own brain.” 

With regard to the ruins of this place, it is generally admitted 
that they do not possess the highest degree of antiquity. Some 
have, indeed, ranked them with Thebes in this respect, and 
among these Dupuis and Jollois, the last of whom expresses 
his firm conviction, that from the style and execution they can- 
not have been made subsequently to the invasion of Cambyses, 
and that they are probably at least as old as the tomb of Psam- 
mis, who lived in the time of Josiah, king of Judah.* No doubt 
many, and of these, some well-wishers to Christianity, have been 
anxious in this way to defend the antiquity of their favorite 
zodiac found on the walls of the great temple of this place. 
There are strong reasons, however, which lead us to bring its 
origin down to as late a period as the first of the Ptolemies 
and perhaps, much later. Among these the fine staté of pre- 
servation, in which every thing is found and the high finish 
every where discoverable are not the least. Pococke felt the 
force of this, and intimates that he there saw reliefs executed 
in the best taste and workmanship of any he had seen in Egypt, 
and exquisitely fine, insomuch that he was persuaded they must 
have been executed by one of the best Greek sculptors.* Bel- 
zoni, speaking of the same temple, also says, that from the good 
state of preservation it was in, he should have no 10 scruple 3 in say- 


1 Geog. von Afrika, Part L. p. 365. 


2 Satyr. 15. Comp. Seneca, Quaest. Nat. 1V. 11. Aelian. Hist. An- 
imal, X. 24. Pliny XXVIII. 3. 


3 Russell’s View, p. 179. 
4 Descrip. of the East, Vol. 1. p. 86. 
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ing it was of a much later date than many others. ‘“‘ The supe- 
riority of the workmanship,” continues he, “ gives us sufficient 
reason to suppose it to be of the time of the first Ptolemy ; and it 
is not improbable, that he, who laid the foundation of the Alex- 
andrian library, instituted the philosophical society of the Mu- e: 
seum, and studied to render himself beloved by his people, ee 
might erect such an edifice, to convince the Egyptians of his 
superiority of mind over the ancient kings of Egypt even in re- 
ligious devotion.” Belzoni drew the same inference from the * 
peculiar form of the zodiac, being circular, and totally unlike 
any thing else of the kind, he says, to be found in Egypt. 

There are various other reasons added by the same author, 
such as the elegance of the architectural works and the sculp- 
tures in comparison with those that are certainly known to be vat 
more ancient ; the freshness of the colors in the paintings, etc., ' 
all which, especially taken in connexion with the fact, that a 
piece of metal was found at a temple ina village called El 
Balabshe, which turned out to be a golden lamp of Grecian 4) 
form, with part of a chain attached to it, went to convince him, 
that not only the great temple of Tentyra, but also the temples 
of Philae and Edfou, were erected by the Ptolemies. A. still 
stronger reason in favor of the late origin of the great temple of 
Denderah, however, is the discovery that has been made of the | 
names of Tiberius, Claudius and others, upon the grand edifice he 
itself, described even in hieroglyphic legends. ‘ 

Modern, however, as the structure is, in origin, it is evident 
that the builders of it, who were probably in all cases Egyptian 
workmen, under the general superintendance of their foreign ru- 
lers, have preserved a great preponderance of the Egyptian 
style of building as it had descended to them from antiquity, and 
in this respect, and in their various paintings and sculptures, 
given a veryfaithful representation of the arts, sciences, man- rie 
ners, habits, ete. of the old inhabitants of the country. ‘The #). 
temple i is therefore valuable for our purpose. It is also one of ae 
the most magnificent. It was here that the distinguished painter ne oe 
Denon found himself too much lost in astonishment to be capa- 
ble of cool judgment. It seemed, as he thought, to have the 
primitive character of a temple in the highest perfection. He 
declares that he here felt himself in the sanctuary of the arts ue 
and sciences. Here also it was that Belzoni found himself ae 
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' Belzoni’s Narrative, Vol. I. p. 52 seq. 55, 107. 
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wrapped up in a state of suspense and astonishment, in view of 
the magnificence and multiplicity of the objects with which he 
was surrounded, all of them equally attractive.' 

Though the age of the pyramids of Memphis is unknown, 
yet every thing about them and all history and tradition, bear 
testimony to their great antiquity. Belzoni was at first in- 
clined to regard them as erected before writing in hieroglyphics 
was discovered, inasmuch as no writing of this kind was to be dis- 
covered either on the inside or the outside of them. He had also 
begun to cherish the same opinion in regard to those mausoleums 
of which there are many, and some of them very large, standing 
around these pyramids, which bear no marks of hieroglyphics 
while at the same time he regarded those tombs or mausoleums 
near the pyramids, bearing such inscriptions, and among others, 
those at the east of them, as of a much later origin. Finding, 
however, in the course of his researches, as Mr. Salt had done, 
a block covered with hieroglyphics, built into one of these tombs 
which was very much decayed, in an inverted position, he was 
compelled to conclude, that this stone had been employed in a 
building which was adorned with hieroglyphics, and conse- 
quently that they were known previous to the erection of these 
repositories of the dead, even though they were without any 
ornaments or inscriptions. ‘ This being the case, it may be 
supposed,” he adds, “ that the people who built the pyramids 
were of the same way of thinking as those who built the mau- 
soleums, consequently nothing can be inferred respecting the 
age of the pyramids from the circumstance of their not having 
any hieroglyphics.’””” 

There are others who maintain that these mausoleums or 
tombs were built out of the casings of the pyramids, which, what- 
ever be the fact with regard to the inside of these structures, 
seem once to have been covered with various hieroglyphics. 
Abdallotiph says that he himself saw as many inscriptions as 
would fill ten thousand volumes; and other authors have re- 
corded the same fact in language equally strong. Mr. Salt him- 
self has given it as his opinion that these tombs were built first. 
Let all this, however, be as it may, they are unquestionably of 
such great antiquity, that we may without hesitation receive 
their representations as | as a true exhibition of the arts and sciences 





1 Russell's View, p. 173. Belz. loc. cit. supr. 
2 Belzoni’s Narrative, Vol. I. p. 432. 
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so far as they go, far back into the earliest ages. In these 
tombs we also find representations of musical instruments. In 
one of them in particular, there is a band of musicians, playing 
on the harp, flute, and a species of clarinet, together with a 
group of dancing women, tinged of a yellow color,—as is the case 
in most of the temples of Upper Egypt. 

It is possible, however, after all, that we should not feel such 
confidence in the great antiquity of the representations found 
upon the ruins of the places, that have now been mentioned, as 
to venture to draw inferences from them with reference to the 
earlier ages of biblical history, were we obliged to stop here. 
This, however, is not the case. Of the great antiquity of the 
ruins of Thebes, under which name are included Luxor and 
Carnac on the east of the Nile, and Gornou, Biban el Me- 
lauk, Medinet-Abu, and the Memnonium, on the west, ex- 
tending for about three leagues in length along the Nile, and 
reaching to the mountains on the east and west, a breadth of 
about two and a half leagues, there can be no doubt; for as 
Dr. Pococke has well said, “‘ The date of its destruction is old- 
er than the foundation of other cities ;’? and the same remark 
holds true of the Necropolis or city of the dead near by, or what 
the French denominate Thebes Hypogées, that is O7@ae * Yno- 
yétat, the subterranean ‘Thebes; and from these various and 
magnificent ruins, some of the most important of the drawings 
of musical instruments are taken. 

Painted and sculptured then on the ruins of the various pla- 
ces which have now been named, we find, as I have already 
said, all the three classes into which musical instruments are 
ordinarily divided, and not only under circumstances which 
compel us to accede to many of them the highest degree of an- 
tiquity, but also under circumstances which authorize us to sup- 
pose that we have here preserved to us, the forms which the mu- 
sical instruments of the Egyptians retained for a space of sev- 
eral thousand years. Indeed, the very fact that the Egyptians 
caused every thing to be painted in fadeless colors, or sculptured 
in solid granite or marble, in and around their tombs, and tem- 
ples, had a tendency to the perpetuity of every thing among 
them. In this way, all their arts and sciences, as well as all 
their manners and habits and the historical deeds of their heroes 
or demi-gods, were stereotyped and transmitted down from 
generation to generation ; and there can be but little doubt, that 
this very thing has had a powerful influence in preserving un- 
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changeable, for ages past, the various forms of oriental society 
and its appurtenances,—a characteristic, without which all 
means of illustrating many parts of the sacred Scriptures, would 
long since have escaped from us forever. We might, then, re- 
ceive the forms of the musical instruments, found sculptured or 
painted on the more modern Egyptian temples, as substantially 
the ancient ones, even if we had no other resource,—and espe- 
cially so, as we find no indications of new inventions of the kind 
of a subsequent date.! 

In describing these musical instruments, there will be no need 
of saying much respecting the first two classes, or wind instru- 
ments and instruments of percussion. ‘They are too simple in 
their form, toocommon among the rudest nations and especially 
among the orientals, and of too notorious antiquity, to demand it. 
It will be sufficient to say that we every where meet with sistra, 
adufes or tambourines, cymbals or castanets, trumpets, and 
pipes.2 The sistrum is of different sizes and variously orna- 
mented ; but it answers well to the description which has al- 
ready been given of the instrument. The adufe is the same 
that has ever been in vogue in the East, both in form and vari- 
ety ; as is also the case with the cymbals or castanets, and even 
the trumpet. The pipes or flutes are either straight or crook- 
ed, single or double. Some of them are apparently made out 
of a simple reed ; while others are composed of different mate- 
rials. ‘The double pipe frequently occurs, and is sculptured or 
painted in such a way as almost to compel us to believe that 
while this instrument may occasionally have had a mouth-piece, 
common to both flutes, yet it was often blowed by the aid of 
two separate ones, or without any at all,— both flutes being 
made so small as to be distinctly manageable by the mouth at 
the same time, contrary to what Dr. Burney supposes must 
have been the case. The above instruments, with the addition 
also of stringed ones, would seem occasionally to have all been 
employed in concert together. At least we often find them all 
apparently thus employ. ed, in the drawings. 

Those who wish to consult the Description de I’ ‘Egypte, 
and its pistes, for the class of instruments now in question, may 

I 1 If there be any exception, comp. Davinins; Hist. Music, Vol. I. 
p. 206, respecting the calascione or Egyptian guitar. 


2 The pipe of Pan [ have not discovered. Its antiquity, however, 
is as unquestionable, as its simplicity is obvious. 
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see Antiquités, Planches, Tom. I. Pl. 70, No. 2, el Kab, or 
Elethyia; do. pl. 71, No. 7; Tom. If. pl. 7, No. 2, Thebes- re 
Medinet-Abou, on =~ frieze of the pillar; Tom. IV. pl. 30, i 
Denderah ; ‘Tom. V. pl. 17, No. 6, Pyramids of Memphis ; 
and a fictitious music cal procession, Antiquités, Planches, Tom. +7 
Ill. pl. 51,de Grands Formats, Thebes-Karnac, which was de- 
signed by the French to grace some ancient columns, and other 
architectural remains, by representing Cambyses as entering the 
city in triumph, and which of course, is of no further value for 
our purpose than the artists have endeavored to be faithful to 
antiquity. Here, in particular, the French have exhibited not 
only the double flute, and the adufes, but also various species of A a 
systra, held or shaken aloft in the air. We may perhaps regard d 
this whole scene as embodying the results of their investigations, ah 
in respect to ancient musical instruments, while in Egypt. 

In most of the plates which I have now mentioned, the harp . 
is also to be found ; and into the fictitious entertainment, the old 9 
Egyptian guitar has likewise been introduced. 

To the stringed instruments we must devote more attention ; 
for being greater in variety and more complex in construction, Ba, 
they are the chief cause of all our difficulty. It is probable, 
however, that they were neither so various nor so complex as 
the multiplici ity of names employed by the ancients in general, 
to designate instruments of music, and particularly their stringed 
instruments, would seem to indicate. Villoteau has w ell re- 
marked that it is by no means necessary to suppose that these 
names all designated instruments respectively different from each 
other, in their grand characteristics ; nor yet that many of them 
were exactly synonymous. On the other hand, it is probable, 
or rather, it is quite certain, that many of these names were em- 
ployed to denote the same instrument, a little varied from others 
of the same kind, either in its form, the number of its strings, or 
in some other peculiarity. This is the case with many of our 
names, at the present day. ‘Thus we have the German flute, ae 
the English flute or the flite a bec, the octave flute, the ae 

































flageolet, ete., the viol, violin or fiddle, the violoncello or bass ey 

viol, the viola da gamba, the guitar, and, in musical phraseolgy, a oe 
a very great number of others, which, however, after being di- ete 
vided into their general classes, will be found to differ from each ge 3 
other, in certain peculiarities merely, and not in general charac- % 
teristics. Under such circumstances it would be very unwise nes 





for us, in our investigations of this subject, to seek after distinct ai 
Vor. IX. No. 26. 37 re 
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instruments in every particular word. It will be enough, if, 
fixing our eyes upon gene ral terms, we can succeed in assign- 
ing each instrument to its particular class, only occasionally de- 
scending into a more specific discrimination. We have such 
general terms in English, in the words, pipe, flute, viol, « 
Such also was the word cithara among the Greeks, and sacha me 
also the word kinnor among the Hebrews. 

How it was among the Ezy ptians in this respect, vanished a 
its language has from us, except a few fragments, is a question 
not so easily determined. At any rate, they had the thing, so 
far as their stringed instruments are concerned. Villoteau tells 
us, that the general term among them by which all instruments 
of this kind, were designated, is tebount. His authority for the 
use of this werds3 is Jablonski! From him we learn, that it isa 
musical instrument of the ancient Egyptians, of which mention is 
made by one Joseppus or Josephus, a christian writer of uncer- 
tain age, by some supposed to be of the 5th century, but by 
others, of much later date, in a work entitled: “ Hy pomnes- 
ticon sive Liber sacer memorialis, etc.,” Lib. v. cap. 144. 
There is, however, in the very outset, some doubt as to its 
true orthography. The words of Joseppus are: “’Zv . diywn- 
Ta 10 Bu ve doyavov Tt Toiywvoy Evaouoveor, oO, youvrat ai ig 00- 
wodra év Tog xamoLs mAextorlouesvos.” They were taken, as 
Tho. Gale informs us in his notes to Jamblichus, “‘de Mysteriis,” 

- 215, from the epistle of Porphyry to Anabo, the Egypti an. 

The orthography above, zo Buvi, is that of Gale, as he found 
it in a Cambridge Ms. ; but he gives notice at the same time, 
that it should be written re our’. Fabricius, by whom Josep- 
pus’ work was first brought to light, edited it in the Greek text 
10 Povi, but in the Latin, Bunt.” Jablonski, however, has no 
doubt, that the words should be written together as one, thus, 
TeBovri. 

That the term is of Egyptian origin, he regards as very 
probable, from what Joseppus has quoted fooma Porphyry, in the 
passage cited; and accordingly he finds it in the Coptic, in 


which it seems to be written ~P Dsastts . In Gen. 31: 27 
where the Septuagint has x:@agas, the Coptic translator has the 


word DBCISINS ; and in Rev. 14:2, a hesper is called peep 


Qeunnin, ed. Te w ater, ‘jon Bat. 1804. Tom. I. p. 344. 
® Fabric. Codex Pseudepigraph. Vet. Test. Tom. II. p. 330. 
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pycsns. The Greek writer however was authorized to em- 


ploy réfouvi for PDsaUsits from the fact that the letters v 


and ov are often interchanged with 8, as may be seen in the 
case of the word Remoboth, employed by Jerome to express 


Egyptian monks, which in Coptic is written PEMRDIUT. 


In this view of the orthography and origin of this word, Jab- 
lonski found himself sustained by the views of such men as 
Montfaucon with whom he early had a conversation at Paris, 
upon the subject ; and of La Croze, “ who,” says he, “ inform- 
ed me by letter in the year 1735, that he very much approved 


of my observation respecting TERONNS. and considered } 


as one to which nothing could be opposed.” 

The description which Jablonski gives of the instrument, is 
much in our favor, and with the exception of what is said of the 
use of the plectrum, goes to support V illoteau’s assertion. Ac- 
cordingly, he ranks it with the oapfvxy of Suidas ; the rolya- 
vov, which Hesychius describes as Eildos Ogyavov wadrnoior, 
gurov év Aiyintw; and the navdovge mentioned by Martianus 
Capella, and respecting which, in his work, “ De Nuptiis Phi- 
lolog. et Mercur. ed. Grot. p. 313,” Harmonia is made to say, 
“Panduram Aegyptios attentare permisi.””! 

All these terms would seem to designate instruments of the 
same genaral form and somewhat triangular; and this, to a 
greater or less extent will strike one at once as being the case 
with most of the harps, brought to view by the antiquities of 
Egypt. 

We may, then, according to Jablonski, safely regard the 
word 7sfovvl, as a general term, by which the E gyptians de- 
signated their stringed instruments of the harp- -kind, at least so 
far as they partook of the triangular form, and one that perhaps 
very ne rly answers in extensiveness of meaning, to the Greek 
cithara, and perhaps also the Hebrew kinnor —the particular 
mode of playing upon the instrument, or in other words, the 
plectrum, having nothing to do with the question. From the 
above reasoning, it is not improbable, that Villoteau has given 
the word Tebouni a somewhat too extensive signification ; and we 
might also expect to find other general appellations for instru- 
ments of music, in the old Egyptian language. 


' Comp. Athen, Lib. XIV. p. 636; Lib. IV. p. 157 and 182. 
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To proceed, however, with the subject before us, —I shall 
employ the word Tebouni just as Villoteau has done, — to de- 
signate all kinds of stringed instruments. Following on then in 
his steps, I remark, that from an examination of the drawings 
made by the Savans of Napoleon, and others, of the ruins of an- 
cient Egypt, we find that its inhabitants had Tebouni of three 
different species or kinds ; viz. those of the harp, those of the 
lyre, and those of the guitar. 

The Tebouni of the first class, or of the harp-kind, are by far 
the most numerous. As used among the ancient Egyptians, 
this instrument had a great variety of forms; all of which, how- 
ever, in their general outlines, were evidently at first taken from 
one and the same pattern. In its most simple form, it is noth- 
ing more than a plain, unornamented section of a circle, from 
which, however, it often deviates in curvature, to a greater or 
less extent. In the form which it ultimately acquired, it ap- 
proximated very nearly to a triangle, or to the shape of the 
modern harp, only the front piece of it is wanting. Indeed, it 
is probable, that the stringed instruments known by different 
names among the ancients, in the triangular shape, were all of 
them nothing more than greater varieties of this very instrument. 
Of course then, between the form which the instrument origin- 
ally possessed, and that to which it ultimately attained, there is 
room for a very great variety of forms, nor do we fail to meet 
with them among the ruins of Egypt, in every variety of shape, 
between these two extremes. 

In the number of strings with which it is furnished we also 
find a great variety, from a very few, to more thanethirty. The 
strings themselves, so far as we can judge, were fastened at the 
top, by pegs in the sides, — which pegs are often exhibited in 
the paintings. In size, it is sometimes very small, being placed 
on a block or pedestal, and extending not beyond half or two 
thirds the length of a full grown person ; while at other times, 
it is very large, extending considerably beyond the length of the 
adult who performs on it. In position it seems to occupy near- 
ly the front ; or to stand either against the right shoulder or the 
left. It is played on with the fingers. Such a thing as a plec- 
trum, Villoteau informs us, is no where to be discovered. 

To illustrate what has now been said, I have presented the 
reader with two specimens of the instrument, Nos. 22 and 23, 
Bib. Repos. Vol. VI. p. 357, the former, as a specimen of its 


more simple and earlier construction, and the latter of the later 
and more elegant. 
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The first, or No. 22, is taken from Antiquités, Planches, 
Tom. I. pl. 70, No. 2, El Kab, or Elethyia, where it is found 
employed at a musical entertainment, in connexion with the 
double flute. It is of an oblong, circular form, having a kind of 
elliptical bend in the centre, is gradually swelled from the top to 
the bottom, is entirely destitute of ornaments, and has ten strings ; 
all which may be seen from an inspection of the figure itself. 
In the original, it is apparently played on by a female who stands 
erect, with the harp nearly opposite to her right shoulder, and 
extending from the ground to some distance above her head. 

Similar harps, referred to, according to the number of their 
strings, are to be found, (1) Antiquités, Planches, ‘Tom. V. pl. 
17, No. 6, Pyramids of Memphis ; (2) Tom. I. pl. 23d, Nos. 
2d and 3d, Ile de Philae ; (3) Tom. IV. pl. 15, No. 9, Den- 
derah or Tentyris; (4) Tom. I. pl. 15, No. 14, Ile de Philae ; 
(5) Tom. I. pl. 71, No. 7, El Kab, or Elethyia; to all which 
may be added, the fictitious musical procession already refer- 
red to, Ant. Planches, Tom. III. pl. 51, de Grands Formats, 
Thebes-Karnac ; Rees, Cyclop. pls. Vol. III. pl. III. figs. 9 and 
10; with which comp. Compreh. Comm. Gen. 4: 21 ; and finally 
Hirt, Ueber die Bildung der Aegyptischen Gothheiten, Berlin, 
1821, with plates, in the Desk of the And. Sem. Lib. pl. 10, 
figs. 75 and 76; described, p. 47th. 

At No. (1) there is to be found something like a musical con- 
cert. The harp is the segment of a circle, all the way of a size, 
and has six strings. It is taken from the tomb, situated east of 
the second of the Pyramids of Memphis. ‘The female who 
plays on it, is in a kneeling posture, while the harp stands on 
the ground and leans against her shoulder. 

At No. (2) there are two harps. The second of the two is 
nearly a semi-circle, stands on a pedestal or block, is ornament- 
ed with a human head on the top, has nine strings, and is played 
on by a female who stands erect. The first almost entirely re- 
sembles the second, excepting that it is plain and has, perhaps, 
but eight strings, — there being something which bears the ap- 
pearance of part of another string.!_ It is played on, also, in the 
same way. Qn the iop of the female’s head are to be seen the 
stalks and flowers of the lotus. 


! See the same instrument, and pretty accurately represented, in 
Abbildungen zu Friedrick Creuzers Symbolik und Mythologie der Al- 
ten Volker, Lipz. 1819, (Sem. Lib. Drawer 35), pl. 15, No. 3, with the 


explanation, Introd. p. 5, No. 14. The harp here, however, has ten 
strings. 
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No. (8) is another semi-circular harp, in every thing almost 
like the last, excepting that it has ten strings. 

No. (4) differs not materially from the last, excepting that it 
is ornamented with a kind of horned serpent’s or viper’s head 
on the top, and has eleven strings. 

No. (5) is also of the same description as the last, excepting 
that it has twelve strings. It rests on the ground and reaches 
above the head of the player, who stands erect. 

In the fictitious musical procession, there are to be seen three 
harps, each of which is formed of the are of a circle, has four 
strings, and is carried with the lower end in the left hand, being 
supported, at the same time, against the left shoulder, while it 
is played on with the right hand. 

No. (9) referred to in Rees, has only four strings and is a ve- 
ry fanciful piece of work ; being composed of a serpent with his 
head at the top and ornamented with a human head, while its 
tail rests on a hare, with his long ears turned back. A cut of 
this very harp is to be found in the Comp. Comm. at Gen. 4: 21. 
It was first drawn in connexion with other instruments, by M. 
de St. Non; and from him our information respecting it, is ob- 
tained. For a description of it, see Bruce’s Travels, Vol. II. 
p- 289, Appendix, ed. 2d. Edinb. 1805. No. 10 in Rees, 
corresponds with number three, above. Harp No. 76 referred 
to in Hirt, has ten strings, and corresponds with No. (2) speci- 
men 1, above. No. 75 of Hirt, has twelve strings, and corres- 
ponds very nearly with the preceding, excepting that it is orna- 
mented with a human head and a winged globe.! 

The second, or No. 23, is taken from a Planches, 
Tom. II. pl. 44. No. 6, Thebes-Hypogées. It is what has 
been denominated the Theban harp, specimens of which have 
been so particularly described by Bruce. This entire species 
is ordinarily much larger than the other, and often extends in 
length, considerably bey ond the human form; while it also, as 
a general thing, has a greater number of strings. ‘The instru- 
ments themselves very nearly resemble that usually put into the 


1 I go not into an explanation of the eateens as my object does 
not particularly require it. The two last harps were taken from Phi- 
lae. The player is performing, says Hirt, for the entertainment of 
Horus, or the Apollo of the Greeks, who sits on a throne near by ; and 
here he remarks that the Greeks made no use of the Egyptian harp, 
as the Egyptians made none of the Grecian lyre. 
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hands of David,' excepting that the front piece is wanting. 
They are sometimes so formed as to be nearly composed of the 
two sides of atriangle. At others, however, they vary but lit- 
tle from the segment of a circle or rather of an ellipse. In both 
cases, the back part is gradually swelled and curved as it de- 
scends, in order to form the be ly or chest, and the basis or sup- 
jort. The instrument before me, is rather triangular than cir- 
cular, as the figure shows; is gradually swelled and curved 
towards the bottom, is elegantly finished off ; and it rests on a 
foot, ornamented with a hawk’s head. It has twenty-one 
strings, and the player on it, in the original, is in a kneeling 
posture. Near by it there is to be seen the guitar. 

Similar instruments, referred to, as in the last, according to 
the number of their strings, are to be seen (1) Antiquités, Plan- 
ches, Tom. If. pl. 91. No. 1 and 2, two specimens, Thebes- 
Byban el Molauk ; (2) Burney Hist. Mus. as already referred to, 
Tom. I. p. *221; (3) with which also compare Bruce’s Trav. 
Vol. IL. p. 36 sq. 2d ed. Edinburgh, 1805, Plates, No. 6; (4) 
Rees’ Cyclopaedia, Plates, Vol. LI. Ancient Music, pl. 3d. 

No. (1), specimen 1, in form, comprises nearly the two sides 
of a triangle and is elegantly finished. The foot of it is orna- 
mented with a human head. It stands on the ground, and 
reaches considerably above the head of the player, who is a fe- 
male, in an erect position. It has but eleven strings. ‘The 
second specimen differs not much from the preceding, only it 
has twenty-one strings. Near by there is a small harp, of five 
strings, with something like a finger board extending about half 
way down from the top. No. (2) to be found in Dr. Burney, 
has already been sufficiently noticed. It has thirteen strings. 
Bruce in his w ork, has described it in connexion with another, 
equally elegantly finished, but which has eighteen strings. 

No. (3) which stands on the same plate with No. (2), differs 
not materially from figure 23 which I have given as a speci- 
men ; and like it, has twenty-one strings. 

At No. (4) there are to be found two instruments. They 
were taken, as I suppose, from Denon, ‘‘ Voyage dans la basse et 
la haute ‘Egypte,”’ pl. 135, Nos. 26 and 27 ; and in Rees, they 
are marked Nos. 6 and 7. Both of them are of the circular 
form, with the gradual swell, and elegantly wrought. The 
latter of them is ornamented with a human head, on the foot, is 


! See the Vignette, in Malcom’s ed. of Thom. 4 Kempis. 
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played on by a person who stands up, though in a somewhat 
leaning posture, as if to be able to touch the most distant of the 
lowest strings, and without being able to reach the top of the 
harp with the head. It has thirty strings. The former has no 
ornament ; but it is not otherwise less elegantly finished. It is 
played on by a female, who is seated on the ground. 

All these harps are evidently of the same class, their general 
form being unquestionably the same. Enough of them has 
been given, and sufficient said, to show their general construc- 
tion and great variety. From the large number of strings 
which some of them had, we should be inclined to think that 
the eastern scale of music was subjected to as minute divisions 
in ancient times, as Dr. Russell, Villoteau, and others, inform 
us it is in modern. 

li. Tebouni in the form of the lyre. ‘ We have discovered 
instruments of this kind,’ says Villoteau, ‘ in -but two places, in 
the temple of Denderah.’ Neither myself nor Dr. Harris, the 
librarian, were able to find any thing in the plates of the French 
Savans which we could certainly pronounce the instruments in 
question, though we found what seemed to resemble them. 
Villoteau, however, informs us, that the first had four strings, 
and the second three ; and that they resemble the constellation 
of the same name. He remarks that it is the instrument de- 
scribed by Diodorus Siculus in his Universal History ; also that 
it is the same described by Homer in his hymn to Mercury; 
and he concludes by adding, that it is now common in Africa, 
and there called the kussir. 

This last information, was unquestionably drgwn from the 
same source, as Pfeiffer’s already given in testimony of the 
modern existence of this instrument. The account of it, to be 
found in Homer’s Hymn, Eig “Zouyjy, has often been repeated. 
‘The Hymn itself,’ says H. N. Coleridge, ‘ is one of the most 
diverting in Greek literature.’ From it we learn, that Mercury, 
the son of Jupiter and Maia, was born in a cave about day break ; 
and that by noon he had made a lyre out of the shell of a tor- 
toise, which he caught crawling at the entrance of the cavern, 
and had learned to play upon it. He afterwards made a pre- 
sent of it to Apollo, by way of soothing him for having stolen 
the cows of this god. The description as versified by Shelly, 
is as follows: 


“ And through the stone-shelled tortoise’s strong skin 
At proper distances smal! holes he made, 
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And fastened the cut stems of reeds within, 
And with a piece of leather overlaid 

The open space, and fixed the cubits in, 
Fitting the bridge to both, and stretched o’er all 
Symphonious chords of sheep-gut rhythmical. 
When he had wrought the lovely instrument, 
He tied the chords, and made division meet 
Preluding with the plectrum, and there went 
Up from beneath bis hand a tumult sweet 

Of mighty sounds, and from his lips he sent 

A strain of unpremeditated wit 

Joyous and wild and wanton.” 

The above scene is laid in Pieria, in Greece.! 

By Diodorus Siculus, in his history referred to, above, Her- 
mes is made one of the councillors of Osiris, in Egypt; and he 
is there said, among other useful things, ‘ To have invented the 
lyre, furnishing it with three strings in allusion to the seasons of 
the year. For these strings producing three different sounds, 
the grave, the mean, and the acute, he made the grave answer 
to winter, the mean to spring, and the acute to summer ; and 
it isa well known fact, that not only the Egyptians, but the 
ancient Greeks, divided their year, into no more than three sea- 
sons, spring, summer, and winter, which were called wgas,— 
according to the account of Hesiod: 

“Three Hours to Jove, did lovely Themis bear, 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene fuir ; 

O’er human labors, they the power possess, 
With seasons kind, the fruits of earth to bless.”” 

As to its form in the constellation which bears this name there 
can be no doubt. It was the same that is exhibited on maps or 
globes of the heavens, is to be found pourtrayed in the works 
of the venerable Bede,’ and also every where sculptured on the 
monuments of ancient Greece. Passow tells us that it had a 
deeper sounding board or chest, than the cithara, and that out 


! The original quotations, when quite common, are omitted. See 
Homer’s Odyss. ed. Tauchn. 1828, p. 276. Coleridge’s Introduc- 
tion to Study of the Greek Classic Poets, I. p. 199sq. Compare also, 
Horace, Od. X. Lib, 1, with Burney, Hist. Mus. Vol. I. p. 266. 

* Biblioth. Hist. Lib. I. ¢. 16. p. 27, ed. Tauchn. compare Bur. 
Hist. Music, Vol. I. p. 208sq. and Passow’s Handwirterbuch, sub. v. 
wea. Hesiod’s Theog. line 901 sq. 

2 ~s . ~oe 

* Bede’s Opp. I. p. 450, ed. Basil. 1563. 

Von. IX. No. 26. 33 
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of it, according to Lucian, as out of the skull of a goat, there 
proceeded horns.' In all that Villoteau here suggests indeed, 
we found nothing new. Nor is the fact that the instrument js 
found sculptured on the great temple of Denderah, any thing 
more than a confirmation of other testimony in favor of its hich 
antiquity. ‘This other testimony, however, is very abundant. 
Numerous are the traditions preserved in fable, all of which go 
to prove this one of the earliest instruments of Egypt, although 
it was never a favorite instrument of this region, as it was ot 
Greece. 

From the fact, that as a constellation it embraces a star of 
the first magnitude, and one of the most conspicuous, united 
with the testimony of the poets, it would seem to be one of the 
earliest invented, and may have had its origin on the plains of 
Babylon. 

Ill. Tebouni in the form of the guitar. This class of instru- 
ments, which has already been sufficiently described, and which 
resembled the Turkish tambiira,? was rarer according to our au- 
thor, than the others. ‘‘ We have seen none of them,” he re- 
marks, “ except in one place. Hence it would seem to have 
been a less important instrument than the others.” 

Whatever we may think of the above remark, we have abun- 
dant evidence of the high antiquity of this instrument. ‘The 
testimony of Burney has already been quoted, in Notes to Pfei- 
fer, with some account of the instrument which he found sculp- 
tured on a broken pillar, in the Campus Martius at Rome, and 
which he compares to the calascione of Italy. The specimen 
given in the Egyptian work is to be found, Ant., Planches 
Tom. II. pl. 44. Thebes-Hypogées, No. 6. It is exactly the 


one described by Dr. Burney, except in the number of its string 


' See his Handwirterbuch ée Griech. Sprach. s.v. On the lyre 
as a constellation, see much useful information in Burritt’s Geogra- 
phy of the Heavens, chap. LILI. For more learned and oriental in- 
formation, see Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung und Bedeutung 
der Sternnamen. Ein Beytrag zur Geschichte des gestirnten Him- 
mels von L. Ideler. 


2 See Niebuhr's Reisebeschr. Th. I. p. 177. C. See also Bibl. 
Repos. Vol. VI. p. 371, Note 6. His words are: “ This instrument is 
called by the Greeks at Kahira (Cairo) Beglama and Tambira. The 
first is probably the Grecian, and the latter the general Arabian name 
for Grecian stringed instruments.” Villoteau spells the latter word 
tombour, or tanbour, ete. 
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which are three, and it corresponds very nearly to number seven 
of Pfeiffer’s Plate as above ; only the bulb-part has more of the 
oblong oval about it. The handle is long and slim. The wri- 
ter says “ it is a kind of mandoline or tanbour, as the mstrument 
is now called in Turkey.” 

This is the specimen referred to above, when speaking of 
the harp, no. 23. ‘The person who plays on it, is apparently 
seated on his heels; while he rests the body of the instrument 
on his left thigh and leans its neck against his left shoulder,— 
the left hand being made to grasp its neck, as if to shorten the 
strings,—while the playing is pe rformed solely with the fingers 
of the right hand. In the fictitious musical procession, refer- 
red to above, p. 289, the body of the guitar seems to be f fastened 
into a belt in front of the player, who holds the neck of it, ob- 
liquely aloft with his left he ind, while he touches its strings with 
the fingers of the right. This instrument has fre quently been 
found sculptured or painted in the grottos and other places of 
Egypt, by travellers. Belzoni discovered it in a mummy-pit, 
which he himself had opened at Gornou.' 

As to the guitar itself,— it is well known to be a Spanish na- 
tional instrument, and originally derived from the Moors, and 
through them from the eastern countries. [t is now very com- 
mon indeed in Europe, but it came from Spain ; and the Span- 
iards, we are told, in general believe, that the instrument itself 
is as old as the harp or the lyre. 

This may be in the main true. In all probability, however, 
it Was an improvement upon the latter instrument in the Egyp- 
tian shape, or the bow form, and the lyre. 1 was inclined to this 
opinion some time since, from observing the approximation of 
the kussir or tambtira, —so particularly described by Niebuhr 
and regarded by Pfeiffer as the nabhel, — to the harp, and also to 
the guitar: or at least the ease with which the latter instrument 
might be deduced from the kussir, in some of its modified shapes. 
The remark of Burne *y, referred to in Note 6, p. 371, of the 6th 
Vol. of the Bib. Repos., is also favorable to this opinion. 1 
have been confirmed in it, however, of late, from information 
received from a Polish ge te man of unquestione sd veracity and 
intelligence, — that in Ey ypt, he has seen the painting of a bow 
harp, with a piece running down from the top, by means of 
which the strings could be shortened with the finvers : ; but es- 


' Narrative, ete. Vol. I. p. 357. 
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pecially from discovering the painting of what appears to be just 
such an instrument, in the French work, as alluded to above! 

This instrument is indeed rarely to be found sculptured on 
the monuments of Greece and Rome. It may nevertheless have 
been common among them. Indeed, the close resemblance be- 
tween it and the modern tambira, implies as much. The fact 
that no more frequent mention is made of it, and that it does 
not oftener appear in sculpture, may possibly have arisen from 
the fact that it was a vulgar instrument like our fiddle, and con- 
sequently out of place in dignified scenes. The portable 
of the instrument is certainly in favor of this seo. It i 
far more probable, however, that the it sey De of its oceur- 
rence among the ancients is owing to the fact that + aie did not 
appreciate the means it furnished them of diminishing the nun 
ber of strings, and consequently, that it was indeed never very 
much in use among them. However this may have been, 
see that the belief of the Spaniards as to its antiquity has a foun- 
dation in truth, inasmuch as the instrument belongs to some of 
the highest antiquities of Egypt. 

The great question, then, as to the antiquity of the harp, th 
lyre, and the guitar, has now been decided. We know that 
instruments were common in the earliest ages of Egypt, the cra- 
dle of the arts and sciences, possessed of the same general form 
as the harp, the lyre, and the guitar of moderntimes. ‘The dis- 
coveries made of late years among the ruins of Egypt, ha 
clearly decided this pomt, and placed it beyond controversy. 
True, among the ancients, there was a great variety of other 
stringed instruments ; but these constituted the leaders of them 
all, and contain the grand characteristics of the several classes, at 
the head of which they respectively stand. Here then what | 
at first proposed has been accomplished, and, for the present, 
drop the subject, not because I have not investigated further, 
but for the same reason that this portion of it has been detained 
by me for more than fifteen months, —lest disgust should be 
created by what most readers consider a dry and uninteresting 
theme. 


1 See p. 295. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Mrs. Sicourney’s LEerrers. 


Letters to Young Ladies, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Third Edition. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1837, pp. 259. 


Tue notion that education is reserved for man alone, and is 
not to be imparted to the softer sex, is a prejudice that ought 
long since to have been dissipated before the increasing light of 
civilization. Woman has a soul; and the gospel tells us it is 
immortal. If belonging to the household of the faithful, she is 
soon to take her seat in the upper sanctuary, where, we may 
well imagine, that one of the employments of eternity is to be 
the ceaseless acquisition of knowledge. In the school of heaven, 
woman will doubtless be a student equally privileged with man. 
Why then should she be excluded from equal access to those 
fountains of knowledge, which flow on earth ? 

The argument, that education disqualifies woman for the 
faithful discharge of the duties belonging to her own peculiar 
province, has been tried by the test of experience and proved 
destitute of foundation. Females of the present generation are 
better educated than those of any former age. But by this ad- 
vancement in education, have the distinctive features of female 
excellence been in any way deteriorated? Are our wives less 
faithful housekeepers than their grandmothers? Has learning 
robbed our sisters of the gentle domestic charities? Are our 
daughters less affectionate and dutiful than the daughters of other 
generations? When, since the apostolic age, has woman been 
more beautifully decorated in the vestments of philanthropy, 
than at the present enlightened period? Look at the efforts of 
female benevolence now in progress, at home and abroad, for 
the melioration of the condition of our race. Who are these 
mothers and sisters of charity? Commune with them, and you 
will find many, perhaps most of them, to be women whose 
minds are expanded and elevated by an enlightened education, 
and who glory in making their acquired knowledge a_ willing 
and useful handmaid in the service of religion. 

Perhaps no happier illustration can be found of the benefits 
resulting from female education, and its entire compatibility with 
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the ordinary duties of life, than the case of the author of the 
volume before us. She hes. we understand, been devoted from 
early life to the love of letters. About twenty years ago, if we 
rightly recollect, and before she had yet changed her maiden name 
of Lydia Howard Huntley, a little volume of her youthful po- 
ems was collected and published. Since then, at least four vol- 
umes of her poetical effusions have appeared. Of these, it is 
not now our province to speak. ‘They have been generally and 
justly admired in her native country, and their praise has been 
echoed back from Europe. She is now, by universal consent, 
regarded as one of the ornaments of the age in which she lives, 
and of the country from whence she sprang. But we under- 
stand that these literary attainments, and this literary fame, have 
not estranged her from the patient discharge of the practical, 
homely, and every day duties of woman. Authentic report in- 
forms us that no one better fills the arduous station of a New 
England housekeeper, in all its various and complicated ee 
ments. Nor are the calls of benevolence unheeded. Like that 
distinguished philanthropist, from whom she derives her inter- 
mediate name, she is said to go about doing good. Much of her 
time is devoted to the practical, silent, unambitious duties of 
charity. Nor must we omit the crowning praise of all—the 
report of her humble, unassuming, unpretending, untiring devo- 
tion. 

But we detain the reader, perhaps too long, from the volun 
before us. ‘This volume, besides a short preface, and an appeal 
to the guardians of female education, contains sixteen Letters to 
Young Ladies on the following subjects, viz. :_ value of time ; 
religion ; knowledge; industry ; domestic employ ments ; health 
and dress; manners and accomplishments ; sisterly virtues ; 
books ; friendship; cheerfulness ; conversation; benevolence ; 
self-control ; utility ; motives to perseverance. 

One of the first things observable in the perusal of this work, 
is the accurate estimate which the author forms of the true ex- 
cellencies of the female character. With a kind of intuitive 
precision, she perceives and delineates all the delicate shades 
which go collectively to constitute the real loveliness of woman. 
She treats woman, not as the gay insect of the hour, to be ad- 
mired and followed after for some brief space of time; but as a 
rational, immortal, accountable being. She seeks to exalt the 
standard of her mental and moral attainments ; to make her use- 
ful and happy here, and prepare her for the companionship o! 
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angels hereafter. ‘The book contains no sentiment or thought, 
which a dying christian mother would not wish to have engra- 
ved deeply on the heart of her daughter. 

Such is the character of the sentiments inculeated. The 
mode of inculcating them, is so bland, so meek, so full of the 
milk of human kindness, and christian love, that it would seem 
impossible that the author should plead in vain with the youth 
of her sex. ‘There is no monitorial dictation or stoical formali- 
ty. It is the going forth of the heart to meet hearts ; it is the 
communion of an elder sister with beloved younger sisters, por- 
traying the loveliness of knowledge and of virtue, and fondly 
alluring them to follow her own footsteps in the onward, upward 
course. 

The work is replete with classical me historical illustrations, 
evincing that the mind of the author is “ rich with the spoils of 
time.” ‘The style is a fine specimen of good writing. ‘Though 
buoyant with the spirit of poesy, it is nevertheless remarkable 
for its simplicity and precision. While it assimilates to the 
sracefulness of Goldsmith and the simple elegance of Addison, 
it presents a point and strength of diction, which we were not 
prepared to expect from the female pen. 

But it is time we should allow the author to speak for her- 
self. ‘The whole introductory address eloque ntly enforces the 
importanc e of female education. ‘Take for instance the follow- 
ing extract. 


That the vocation of females is to teach, has been laid down as a 
position, which it is impossible to controvert. In seminaries, acade- 
mies and schools, they possess peculiar facilities for coming in con- 
tact with the unfolding and unformed mind. It is true, that only a 
smal] portion are engaged in the de »partments of public and syste- 
matic instruction. Yet the he aring of recitations, and the routine of 
scholastic discipline, are but parts of education. It is in the domes- 
tic sphere, in her own native province, that woman is inevitably a 
teacher. There she modifies by her e xample, her dependants, her 
companions, every dweller under her own roof. Is not the infant in 
the cradle, her pupil ? Does not her smile give the earliest lesson 
to its soul? Is not her prayer the first message for it in the court 
of heaven? Does she not enshrine her own image in the sanc- 
tuary of the young child’s mind, so firmly that no re vulsion can dis- 
place, no idolatry supplant it ? Does she not guide the daughter, 
until placing her hand in that of her husband, she reaches that ped- 
estal, from whence, in her turn, she imparts to others, the stamp 
and coloring which she has herself received? Might she not, even 
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upon her sons, engrave what they shall take unchanged through al! 
the temptations of time, to the bar of the last judgment? Does not 
the influence of woman rest upon every member of her household, 
like the dew upon the tender herb, or the sunbeam sile tly educat- 
ing the young flower? or as the shower, and the sleepless stream, 
chee sr and invigorate the proudest tree of the forest ? 

Of what unspeakable importance then, is her education, who gives 
lessons before any other instructor—who pre-occupies the unwritten 
page of being—who produces impressions which only death can ob- 
literate—and mingles with the cradle-dream what shall be read in 
eternity. Well may statesmen and philosophers debate how sli 
may be best educated, who is to educate all mankind. 


Nothing is more important than to impress deeply on the 
youthful mind, the value of time. And few things are more dif- 
ficult. We think the author happy in the following brief ap- 


peal. 


Suffer me, then, with the urgency of true friendship, to impress 
on you the importance of a just estimate of time. Consider how 
much is to be performed, attained, and conquered, ere you are fitted 
to discharge the duties which the sphere of woman comprehends. 
Think of the brevity of life. The most aged have compared it to a 
span in compass—and to a shuttle in flight. Compute its bearings 
upon the bliss or wo of eternity, and remember if misspent, it can 
never be recalled. Other errors admit of reformation. Lost weal! 
may be regained, by a course of industry ;—the wreck of health, re- 
paired by temperance ;—forgotten knowledge, restored by study — 
alienated friendship, soothed into forgiveness :—even forfeited 1 pu- 
tation, won back by penitence and virtue. But who ever again looked 
upon his vanished hours ?—recalled his slighted years and stamped 
them with wisdom ?—or effaced from heaven’s secord, the fearful 
blot of a wasted life ? 

The amiable virtue of respect for old age, is often very feel- 
ingly alluded to in the writings of Mrs. Sigourney. ‘Take the 
following touching passage as an example. 


There is one virtue which I wish to recommend to your attention, 
my young friends, in which the present age has been pronounced 
deficient. I mean, re spect to the aged. To “ honor the hoary head, 
and rise up before the face of the old man,” is a command of Jeho- 
yah. Those who have borne the burdens of life until strength has 
failed, in whose bosoms are treasures of experience to whic h we are 
strangers, whose virtues are confirmed beyond the fear of change or 
fluctuation, and who by the short space ‘that divides their ripened 
piety from its reward, may be literally said to be “ but a little lower 
than the angels,” are surely worthy of the veneration of youth. 
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Even when age is seen united with infirmity of purpose, or decay of 
those organs, through which the mind has been accustomed to act, 
it is entitled to tenderness from those who must themselves tread the 
same path of withered and wearied energies, unless they go down to 
an earlier grave. ‘The aged are soothed by the marked respect of 
the young, and the tribute is graceful to those who render it. 


The whole letter on the subject of religion, is in the author’s 
best manner. Indeed we know of no pen more happy in por- 
traying the loveliness of piety. ‘To show how indelibly the 
name of the Redeemer clings to the memory of the Christian, 
even when extreme age has obliterated ev ery thing else, she in- 
troduces the following affecting narrative. 


Among those who serve at God’s altar, was one, who had faith- 
fully discharged through a long life, the holy duties of his vocation. 
He lingered after his conte mporaries had gone to rest. By the fire- 
side of his only son, he sat in peaceful dignity, and the children of 
another generation loved his silver locks. Tn that quiet recess, mem- 
ory was ‘lulled to sleep. The names of even familiar things, and 
the i images held most indelible, faded as a dream. Still he lived on 
— cheered by that reverence which i is due to the “ hoary head, when 
found in the way of righteousness.” At length, his vigor failed. The 
staff could no longer support his tottering steps, and nature tended 
to her last repose. 

It was attempted by the repetition of his own name, to awaken 
the torpor of memory. But he replied, “ I know not the man.” 
Mention was made of his only son, the idol of his early years, whose 
filial gratitude had taken every form and office of affection: “ I have 
no son.” The tender epithet by which he had designated his favo- 
rite grandchild was repeated: “ I have no little darling.” Among 
the group of friends who surrounded his bed, there was one who 
spoke of the Redeemer of man. The aged suddenly raised himself 
upon his pillow. His eye kindled, as when from the pulpit, in the 
vigor of his days, he had addressed an audience whom he loved. 
“ IT remember that Saviour. Yes—I do remember the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The following appeal to the youth of her sex in favor of early 
piety, urged home by the author with maternal affection, can- 
not fail of doing good. The oftener it is in print and the more 
widely it is diffused, the better. 


And now, cherished and lovely beings, just commencing to as- 
cend the hill of life, looking around you, like timid and beautiful 
Strangers, for the greenest paths, or the most approved guides on 
your devious ga if there was a science capable of imparting 
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unbounded happiness, and of continuing that happiness, when age 
disqualifies the mind for other researches— a science which sur. 
mounts that grave, where all earthly glory lays down its laurel, and 
fixes a firm grasp on heaven, when earth recedes, how must she be 
pitied who neglects its acquisition. And there is such a science. 
And there is peril in disregarding it. Truly impressive were the 
words of Queen Elizabeth’s secretary ‘of state, to the bishops who 
surrounded his death-bed: “Ah! how great a pity, that we men 
should not feel for what end we are born into this world, till we are 
just on the point of quitting it.” 

If there were a book, that astonished both by its wisdom and its 
antiquity — that delighted alike by history, oratory and poetry — in 
theory and illustration, equally simple and sublime, yielding to th 
comprehension of the unlearned, yet revealing to the critic, the fin 
ger of Deity — a book which thew ise have pronounced superior to 
all besides, and the learned retained for daily study when all others 
were dismissed — how anxious should we be to obtain it, how impa- 
tient to be made acquainted with its contents. And there is suc ha 
book. And for want of the knowledge of it, how many regions of 
the earth, are but the “ habitations of cruelty.” — “ More wisdom, 
comfort, and pleasure, are to be found in retiring and turning your 
heart from: the* world, and reading with the good Spirit of God, his 
sacred Word, than in all the courts and all the favors of princes,” 
said one, who had enjoyed the pomp and distinction of a court. 

If there were a day, when it was lawful to turn from all labo 
vanity and care —to take home to the heart, only those images 
which make it better— and to associate in spirit not only with the 
good of all ages, but with cherubim and seraphim around the throne 
—should we not hail its approach amid the weariness of life? And 
there is sucha day. ‘The pious greet it, as a foretaste of heaven’s 
rest. The wise have pronounced its influence propitious, even upon 
their temporal concerns. “I! have found,” says Sir Matthew Hale, 
“ by strict and diligent observation, that a due observance of the du- 
ties of the Sabbath, hath ever brought with it a blessing on the rest 
of my time, and the week so begun hath been prosperous unto me. r 

If there was a friend, whose sympathies never slumbered, whose 
judgment never erred, whose power had no limit—a friend ac- 
quainted with all our wants, and able to supply them — with our se- 
cret sorrows, and ready to relieve them— should we not be urgent 
to seek his presence, and grateful to express our desires? And 
there is such a friend — such a mode of access? “ Eighty-and-six 
years, have I served him,” said the venerable Polycarp, “ and he 
hath never done me aught but good.” — “All things forsake me, eX- 
cept my God, my duty, and my prayers,” said the noble statesman, 
whose long life comprehended the reign of five sovereigns of Eng: 
land, and whose career had been dignified by the honors which are 
coveted among men. 
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The excellency of that wisdom which cometh down from 
above, compared with the treasures of human learning, is well 
enforced in the ensuing extract. 


We cannot but feel that we are beings of a two-fold nature — 
that our journey to the tomb is short, and the existence beyond it 
immortal. Is there any attainment that we may reserve, when we 
lay down the body ? We know, that of the gok 1 which perishes, we 
may take none with us, when dest re turneth to dust. Of the trea- 
sures which the mind accumulates, may we carry aught with us, to 
that bourne, whence no traveller returns ? 

We may have been delighted with the studies of nature, and pen- 

etrated into those caverns, where she perfects her chemistry in se- 
cret. Composing and decomposing — changing matter into name- 
less forms — pursuing the subtilest essences through the air, and re- 
solving even that air into its original elements— what will be the 
gain, when we pass from material to immaterial, and this great mu- 
seum and regreperense Le the time-worn earth, shall dissolve in its own 
central fires 

We may have become adepts in the physiology of man—scanning 
the mechanism of the e ye, till light itself unfolded its invisible laws 
—of the ear, till its most hidden reticulations confessed their mys- 
terious agency with sound — of the heart, till that citadel of life re- 
vealed its hermit-policy: but will these researches be available, in a 
state of being which “ e ye hath not seen, nor ear heard — nor the 
heart of man conceived ? 

Will he who fathoms the waters, and computes their pressure and 
power, have need of this skill, “* where there is no more sea?” Will 
the mathematician exercise the lore, by which he measured the hea- 
vens — or the astronomer, the science which discovered the stars, 
when called to go beyond their light ? 

Those who have penetrated most deeply into the intellectual 
structure of man, lifted the curtain from the birthplace of thought, 
traced the springs of action to their fountain, and thrown the veiled 
and shrinking motive into the crucible, will perceive the object of their 
study, t taking a new form, entering disembodied an unknown state 
of existence, and rece iving powers adapted to its laws, and modes of 
intercourse. 

We have no proof that the sciences, to which years of labor have 
been devoted, will survive the tomb. But the impressions they have 
made — the dispositions they have nurtured — the good or evil, they 
have helped to stamp upon the soul —will go with it into eternity. 
The adoring awe, the dee ‘p humility, inspired by the study of the 
planets and their laws — the love of truth, which he cherished, who 
pursued the science that demonstrates it—will find a response among 
angels and archangels. ‘The praise that was learned amid the me- 
lodies of nature —or from the lyre of consecrated genius — may 
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ur its perfected tones froma seraph’s harp. The goodness taught 
in the whole frame of creation — by the flower lifting its honey-cup 
to the insect, and the leaf drawing its green curtain ‘Tound the nurs. 
ing-chamber of the smallest bird; by the pure stream, refreshing 
both the grass and the flocks that feed on it, the tree, and the master 
of its fruits ; the tender charity caught from the happiness of the 
humblest creature — will be at home in His presence, who hath pro- 
nounced himself the ** God of love.” 


The author urges on her readers the virtue of industry: and 
to enforce the argument, invokes the analogies of nature, and 
shows that God has stamped the principle of activity on all things 
which he has made. Hence she infers that accountable beings 
have no right to be idle. 


The little rill hastens onward to the broader stream, cheering the 
flowers on its margin, and singing to the pebbles in their bed. The 
river rushes to the | sea, dispensing on a broader scale, fertility and 
beauty. Ocean, receiving his thousand tribute-streams, ‘ani swelling 
his ceaseless thunder-hymn, bears to their desired haven, those white- 
winged messengers which promote the comfort and wealth of man, 
and act as envoys between remotest climes. In the secret bosom of 
the earth, the little heart of the committed seed quickens, circulation 
commences, the slender radicles expand, the newborn plant lifts a 
timid eye to the sunbeam—the blossoms diffuse odor — the grain 
whitens for the reaper — the tree perfects its fruit. Nature is never 
idle. 

Lessons of industry, come also from insect-teachers, from the 
winged chemist in the bell of the hyacinth, and the political econo- 
mist bearing the kernel of corn, to its subterranean magazine. The 
blind pinne spins in the ocean, and the silk-worm in its leaf-carpet- 
ed chamber, and the spider, “ taking hold withrits hands, is in kag 
palaces.” ‘The bird gathers food for itself, and for its helpless claim- 
ants with songs of love, or spreading a migratory wing, hangs its 
slight architecture on the palm-branch of Africa, the wind-swept and 
scanty foliage of the Orcades, or the slender, sky-piercing minaret of 
the Moslem. The domestic animals fill their different sphe res, ac- 
cording to the grades of intelligence allotted them. Man, whose en- 
dowments are so noble, ought not surely to be surpassed in faithful- 
ness, by the inferior creation. 


Early rising seems to be an almost necessary branch of indus- 


try ; and this habit the author recommends by precept and ex- 
ample. 


Early rising seems generally to have been associated with the i in- 
dustry of those who have attained eminence. “I am sorry,” said 
Demosthenes, “ when I hear any workman at his hammer be- 
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fore me.” ‘The elder Pliny assigned as one of the reasons why 
he ac coer so much, that he was an early-riser. He was ac- 
customed to go before daybreak, to receive the orders of the empe- 
ror Vespasian, who himself did not waste the precious morning hours 
in slumber. Buffon, the celebrated naturalist, rose throughout the 
year, with the sun. In order to do this, he had to conquer an al- 

most inveterate disposition for morning sleep. He acknowledged 
himself indebted for this victory to his servant, who resolutely awa- 
kened him, until a better habit was forme dateel said that to his 
perseverance, the world was also indebted for at least ten or twelve 
volumes of his Natural History. The Rev. John Wesley, was a 
most conspicuous instance of unvarying industry, and economy of 
time. On his eighty-fifth birthday, he records in his journal, as 
among the causes of ‘his continued health, and unimpaired vigor, that 
he had “constantly for sixty years, risen at four in the morning ; 
and preached a regular lecture at five in the morning, for above half 
a century.” 


The picture of the New England farmer and his family, pre- 
sents a fine Arcadian scene. 


The farmer, rising with the dawn, attends to those employments 
which are necessary for the comfort of the family, and proceeds ear- 
ly with his sons or assistants, to their department of daily labor. The 
birds enliven them with their song, and the lambs gambol, while the 
patient ox marks the deep furrow, or the grain is committed to the 
earth, or the tall grass humbled beneath the scythe, or the stately 
corn freed from the intrusion of weeds. F itting tasks are propor- 
tioned to the youngest ones, that no hand may be idle. 

In the interior of the house, an equal diligence prevails. The el- 
der daughters take willing part with the mother, in eve ry domestic 
toil. No servant is there, to create suspicious feelings, or a divided 
interest. No key grates in the lock, for all are as brethren. The 
children, who are too small to be useful, proceed to school, kindly 
leading the little one, who can scarcely walk. Perhaps the aged 
grandmothe r, a welcome and honored inmate, amuses the ruddy in- 
fant, that she may release a stronger hand for toil. 

The sound of the wheel, and the vigorous strokes of the loom, are 
heard. The fleece of the sheep is wrought up, amid the cheerful 
song of sisters. Remembering that the fabrics which they produce, 
will guard those whom they lov e, from the blast of winter, the bloom 
deepens on their cheek with the pleasing consciousness of useful in- 
dustry. 

In the simple and abundant supply of a table, from their own re- 
sources, which shall refresh those who return weary from the field, 
all are interested. The boy, who brings his mother the fresh vege- 
tables, selects a salad which his own hand had cultivated, with some 
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portion of the pride with which Diocletian pointed to the cabbages 
which he had reared. The daughter, who gathers treasures from 
the nests of the poultry that she feeds, delights to tell their history, 
and to number her young ducks as they swim forth boldly on the 
pond. The bees, whose hives range near the door, add a desert t 

their repast, and the cows feeding quietly i in rich pastures, yield pure 
nutriment for the little ones. For their bread, they have “ sown, 
and reaped, and gathered into barns ;” the flesh is from their own 
flocks — the fruit and nuts from their own trees. The children know 
where the first berries ripen, and when the chesnut will open its 
thorny sheath in the forest. ‘The happy farmer at his independent 
table, need not envy the luxury of kings. 


We have already mentioned that the work before us, deals 
little in theory. The author every where seeks to make he: 
readers practical and useful members of society. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following passage : 


Needle-work, in all its forms of use, elegance and ornament, has 
ever been the appropriate occupation of woman. From the shades 
of Eden, when its humble process was but to unite the fig-leaf, to 
the days when the mother of Sisera looked from her window, in ex- 
pectation of a “ prey of divers colors of needle- work on both sides, 
meet for the necks of those that take the spoil,” down to modern 
times, when Nature’s pencil is rivalled by the most exquisite tissues 
of embroidery, it has been both their duty and their resource. 
While the more delicate efforts of the needle rank high among ac- 

complishments, its necessary departments are not beneath the no- 
tice of the most refined young lady. To keep her own wardrobe 

erfectly in order, to pay just regard to economy, and to add to the 
comfort of the poor, it will be necessary to obtain a knowledge of 
those inventions, by which the various articles of apparel are repair- 
ed, modified and renovated. ‘True satisfaction, and cheerfulness of 
spirits, are connected with these quiet and congenial pursuits. 


The following passage recommends a pleasing, as well as 
useful, mode of ‘spending time. 


The tending of flowers has ever appeared to me a fitting care for 
the young and beautiful. They then dwell, as it were, among their 
own emblems, and many a voice of wisdom breathes on their ear 
from those brief blossoms, to which they apportion the dew and the 
sunbeam. While they eradicate the w veeds that deform, or the ex 
crescences that endanger them, is there not a pe rpetual monition ut- 
tered, of the work to be done in their own heart ? From the aami- 

ration of these ever-varying charms, how naturally is the tender sp!- 
rit led upward in devotion to Him, “ whose hand perfumes them, 
and whose pencil paints.” Connected with the nurture of flowers, 
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is the delightful study of Botany, which imparts new attractions to 
the summer sylvan walk, and prompts both to salubrious exercise 
and scientific research. A knowledge of the physiology of plants, 
is not only interesting in itself, but of practical import. The brilliant 
coloring matter which they sometimes yield, and the healthful influ- 
ences which they possess, impart value to many an unsightly shrub, 
or secluded plant, which might otherwise have been suffered to blos- 
som and to die, without a thought. 

It is cheering, amid our solitary rambles, to view, as friends, the 
fair objects that surround us, to call to recollection their distinctive 
lineaments of character, to array them with something of intelligence 
or utility, and to enjoy an intimate companionship with nature. The 
female aborigines of our country were distinguished by an extensive 
acquaintance with the medicinal properties of plants and roots, which 
enabled them, both in peace and war, to be the healers of their tribes. 
I would not counsel you to invade the province of the physician. In 
our state of society, it would be preposterous and arrogant. But 
sometimes, to alleviate the slight indispositions of those you love, by 
a simple infusion of the he rbs which you have reared or gathered, 
is a legitimate brane h of that nursing-kindne ss, which seems inter- 
woven with woman’s nature. 


The sisterly affinities are thus beautifully portrayed : 


That class of duties, which rest on the basis of the nearest affini- 
ties, it would seem, might easily be performed. Nature, in pouring 
the blood from the same fountain, gives bond for their faithful dis- 
charge. ‘Those who were nurtured on the same breast, and rocked 
in the same cradle, who side by side took their first tottering steps, 
who together shared pate ‘nal tenderness, admonition, and prayer, 
ought to form a bond of the firmest and fondest alliance. Clustered 
like pearls upon the same thread, each should live in the reflected 
light and beauty of the other. Twined and woven together, in the 
very elements of their existence, the cordage should resist every 
shock save the stroke of the spoiler. Encompassed and girded by 
the holiest sympathies, whatever may be the pressure or the enmity 
of the world, they should stand as the Macedonian phalanx, or still 
more impenetrable, as that christian brotherhood, which is to be un- 
broken and perfected in heaven. 


The important station of the eldest sister in a family, and the 
duties consequent on that station, are well delineated : 


Most of our incitements to sisterly effort, will apply with peculiar 
force to the oldest daughter of the family. The right of primogeni- 
ture, though not acknowledged under our form of government, still 
exists under certain limitations, in almost ev ery household. It does 
not, indeed, as in some other countries, transmit a double portion of 
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the paternal inheritance, or a sounding title, or a royal prerogative ; 
since with us, there are neither entailed estates, nor orders of nobili. 
ty, nor monarchical succession. But Nature herself, gives preemi. 
nence to the first-born, who promotes the parent, at once, to the cli. 
max of enjoyment and of duty, and wakes those springs of unuttera- 
ble affection, which nothing but the ice of death can seal. The voice, 
which first told the young man, he was a father, will never be for- 

otten— though that voice was but the wail of the feeblest infant. 

he little hand, whose touch first kindled in a mother’s heart an 
emotion not to be defined by language, an aspiration of ecstasy, ne- 
ver before breathed or imagined, will be leaned on in adversity 
widowhood with peculiar trust —and the balm-cup which it offer rs, 
will be taken with complacency, even to hoary hairs. There will 
often be found lingering in the parental bosom, some mixture of that 
partial tenderness, with which a dying patriarch styled his first-born, 
notwithstanding his prominent faults, the “ excellency of dignity, and 
the excellency “of power.” 

Admitting, therefore, that priority of birth implies some degree of 
precedence, not in power, or wealth, but in influence over the affec- 
tions of the domestic circle, it should be the earnest inquiry of all 
thus situated, how they may accomplish the greatest amount of good. 
The station of the eldest sister, has always appeared to me, so pe- 
culiarly important, that the privileges which it involves, assume al- 
most a sacred character. ‘The natural adjunct and ally of the mo- 
ther, she comes forth among the younger children, both as a moni- 
tress, and an example. She readily wins their confidence, from a 
conviction, that more freshly than even the parent, she is “ touched 
with the feeling of their infirmities.” She will sometimes be em- 
powered to act as an ambassador to the higher powers, while the in- 
dulgence that she obtains, or the penalty that she mitigates, go down 
into the vale of years, among sweet and cherished remembrances. 
In proportion to her interest in their affectioiis, will be her power to 
improve their characters, and to allure them by the bright example 
of her own more finished excellence. Her influence upon brothers, 
is often eminently happy. Of a young man, who evinced high mo- 
ral principle, with rich and refined sensibilities, unusually developed, 
it was once said by an admiring stranger, “I will venture to predict 
that he had a good sister, and that she was older than himself.” 


The author is very judicious in her remarks on the faculty of 
memory, and the means by which it may be strengthened. 


I am inclined to think memory capable of indefinite improvement, 
by a judicious and persevering regimen. Read, therefore, what you 
desire to remember, with concentrated and ‘undivided attention. 
Close the book, and reflect. Undigested food throws the whole 
frame into a ferment. Were we as well acquainted with our intel- 
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lectual, as with our physical structure, we should see undigested 
knowledge producing equal disorder in the mind. 

To strengthen the memory, the best course is not to commit page 
after page verbatim, but to give the substance of the author, correct- 
ly and clearly in your own language. ‘Thus the understanding and 
memory are exercised at the same time, and the prosperity of the 
mind is not so much advanced, by the undue prominence of any one 
faculty, as by the true balance, and vigorous action of ail. Memory 
‘and understanding are also fast friends, and the light which one gains 
will be reflected upon the other. 

Use judgment in selecting from the mass of what you read the 
parts which it will be useful or desirable to remember. Separate 
and arrange them, and give them in charge to memory. Tell her 
it is her duty to keep them, and to bring the 2m forth when you re- 
quire. She has the capacities of a faithful servant, and possibly the 
dispositions of an idle one. But you have the power of enforcing 
obedience, and of overcoming her infirmities. At the close of each 
day let her come before you, as Ruth came to Naomi, and “ beat 
out that which she has gle ned.” Let her winnow repeatedly, what 
she has brought from the field, and “ gather the wheat into the gar- 
ner,” ere she goes to repose. 


The author’s commendation of books as friends and compan- 
ions, is very striking. 


And now, dear young ladies, let me release you from this long 
dissertation upon books, after I have commended them to your inti- 
macy as friends, safe, accessible, instructive, never encroaching, 
and never offended at the neglect of any point of etiquette. Can 
this be said of all your associates ? 

When intercourse with the living becomes irksome, or insipid, 
summon to your side the departed spirits of the mighty dead. Would 
you think it an honor to be introduced into the presence of princes 
and prelates, or to listen to the voice of Plato or Socrates? Close 
the door of your reading-room, and they congregate around you. 
Yea, a Greater than Socrates will be there, if you ponder his words, 
with an humble and teachable soul. If trifles have disturbed you 
during the day, sages will admonish you of the serenity and dignity 
which ought to characterize the immortal mind. 

Has ambition deluded you ? the fallen monarch will show you the 
vanity of adulation, and the hollowness of all human glory. Are 
you out of spirits ? the melody of the poet shall soothe you, and do 
for you, what the harp of David did for the moodiness of Saul. Has 
friendship grieved you? They offer you consolation, on whose vir- 
tues death has stamped the seal, never to change. Make friendship 
with the illustrious dead. Your slightest wish, as a talisman, will 
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gather from distant climes, and remote ages, those who can Satisfy 
the thirst of the mind, from the deepest fountains of knowledge. 

One volume there is, whose spirit can heal the wounded heart. 
When it sorrows for its own infirmities, and for the unsatisfying na- 
ture of earth’s vaunted pleasures, the voice of prophets and apostles, 
lifted up from its inspired pages, teaches the way to that world 
“‘ where is fulness of joy, and pleasures for evermore.” 


In the letter on Benevolence, the author makes this brief. but 
touching appeal. 


Dear young friend, whose eye, undimmed by the sorrows of time, 
is now resting upon this page, suffer me, from the experience of an 
older and earth- worn traveller, to urge you to bind yourself an ap- 
prentice to the trade of doing good. ~ He will be your Master, Wh se 
** mercies are new every morning, and fresh every moment.” He 
will give you a tender and sustainin example, who came to “ seek 
and to save that which was lost.” They, too, will be your teachers, 
those bright-winged ministering spirits, who hold gentle gu: irdianship 
over us, their weaker brethren, lest we “dash our foot against a 
stone,” "whose harps are tremulous with joy when one sinner repent- 
eth. The wise and good of all realms and nations, those who have 
gone to rest, and those who still labor, you may count as your com- 
panions, a vast and glorious assembly. 


The author speaks of a benevolent old lady, whom she had 
known when young, and for whom she still retains the most 
grateful affection. ‘The venerable personage is vividly pre- 
sented. 


When I look back upon the sheltered and flowery path of child- 
hood, one image is ever there, vivid and cherished above all others 
It is of hoary temples, and a brow furrowed by more than fourscore 
winters, yet to me more lovely than the bloom of beauty or the 
freshness of youth, for it is associated with the benevolence of an 
angel. Among the tireless acts of bounty, which rendered her 
name a watchword in the cells of poverty, and her house a beacon- 
light to the broken in heart, were the gift of books, and the educa- 
tion of indigent children. On stated days, the children of the neigh- 
borhood were gathered around her, fed at her table, made happy by 
her kindness, instructed from her lips, and encouraged to read and 
understand the books with which her library was stored for their use. 
Surely, in some of those hearts, the melody of that voice, speaking 
of things that “ pertain unto the kingdom of God,” is still treasured ; 
among the eyes that were then raised to her with affectionate rever- 
ence, some must still delight to restore her image, as well as that 
which now fills with the tear of an undying grati itude. 
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In the letter on Self-control, the author urges on her fair rea- 
ders, the duty of a ready acquiescence in the dispensations of 
Providence, and a cheerful contentment throughout all the vi- 
cissitudes of life. She illustrates this duty by the example of a 
lady born and brought up in affluence, but finally compelled, by 
loss of fortune, to seek shelter in the wilds of the far West, 
where she long displayed, in an eminent degree, the triumphs 
of self-control. 


Among the many females, who in this land have encountered the 
toils of emigration, and the hardships inseparable from the estab- 
lishment of a new colony, was one, who half a century since, re- 
moved with her husband, and the young germs of their household, 
to the distant and unsettled western expanse. The fatigues and 
perils of their journey were unusual. Many miles at its close, were 
through a tangled forest, whose only path, was a rude trace, cut by 
the axe. A strong vehicle, drawn by oxen, conveyed their simple 
furniture and means of subsistence. ‘The wife and mother cheer- 
fully proceeded on foot. Her first- born, a boy of ten years old, was 
sic kly, and seemed rather like a denizen of the grave, than a hardy 
pioneer of the unplanted world. She was strengthened to bear him 
the greater part of the way, in her arms, or c linging to her shoulders, 
and to comfort his sad heart with hymns when ‘the »y halted to rest. 

In the recesses of a dreary forest, they formed their habitation of 
rough logs, and covered it with hemlock bark. _ Its floor was of earth, 
and they had no windows of glass, through which to admit the 
cheering beam of heaven. The mistress of that poor dwelling, ex- 
erted herse If by neatness, and order, and an unvarying cheerfulness 
of manner, to lead its inmates to forget their many privations. She 
did not sadly contrast it with the lighted halls, and carpets, and so- 
fas, and vases of breathing flowers, among which she had spent her 
youth; nor with the circles of elegance and refinement, which she 
had loved, and where she had been beloved in return. She made 
herself happy among the hard duties which became the wife of a 
lowly emigrant. Reverses of fortune, had made this removal neces- 
sary, and she determined not to repine. 

Through the day she labored, and the carol of her frequent song 
rose up strangely sweet, from the bosom of that deep wilderness. 
At evening, she assembled her children, and instructed them. She 
could not bear that i ignorance should be their portion, and diligently 
poured into their minds, the knowledge which she had treasured up 
in herown. They e arly learned to love the few books that she pos- 
sessed, and to revere that piety, which was the source of their pa- 
rent’s happiness. 

Years fled, and the features of the savage landscape, assumed the 
busy cast of a vigorous settlement. Her children, and her children’s 
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children grew up, and planted themselves around her, like the stems 
of the banian. More than fourscore years passed over her, yet she 
remained firm, useful, contented, and wearing on her countenance 
the same smile which had lighted her through the world. Her de. 
scendants of the third generation, became equal in number to the 

ears of her own life. She loved all; and every one heard from 
as lips, the teachings of wisdom, and the law of peace. 

At length, Death came for her. As he slowly approached, Time 
drew a misty curtain over all surrounding things. ‘The love of her 
first, far home, and the unfulfilled hope to visit it, had been the most 
deep-set earthly images in her soul. Even that pictured scenery 
faded away. The paternal mansion, with its sweet flower-garden, 
and music of falling waters — the school-house, with its merry group 
— the white spire among the elms — images from childhood, so in- 
delible, were no more remembered. Her children, gathering in 
tears around her bed, were also forgotten. Yet still they heard her 
softly murmuring from her dying pillow: “ Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” And even when death smote her, the favorite petition un- 
der all the sorrows of her pilgrimage, burst forth, in a clear deep 
intonation, “ Thy will be done.” 


The author disposes of the long agitated question relative to 
the comparative intellectual powers of the two sexes, with judg- 
ment and tact. 


There was in past times, much discussion respecting the compara- 
tive intellect of the sexes. It seems to have been useless. ‘To strike 
the balance, is scarcely practicable, until both shall have been sub- 
jected to the same method of culture. Man might be initiated into 
the varieties and mysteries of needlework, taught to have patience 
with the feebleness and waywardness of infancy, or to steal with 
noiseless step, around the chamber of the sick; and woman miglit 
be instigated to contend for the palm of science, to pour forth elo- 
quence in senates, or to “ wade through fields of slaughter, to a 
throne.” Yet revoltings of the soul would attend this violence to 
nature, this abuse of physical and intellectual energy, while the 
beauty of social order would be defaced, and the fountains of earth’s 
felicity broken up. The sexes are manifestly intended for different 
spheres, and constructed in conformity to their respective destina- 
tions, by Him who bids the oak brave the fury of the tempest, and 
the Alpine flower lean its cheek on the bosom of eternal snows. But 
disparity need not imply inferiority ; and she of the weak hand and the 
strong heart, is as deeply accountable, for what she has received, as 
clearly within the cognizance of the “ Great Task-Master’s eye,” 4s 
though the high places of the earth, with all their pomp and glory, 
awaited her ambition, or strowed their trophies at her feet. 


To persuade her fair readers to persevere in every good work, 
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the author invokes the sentiment of patriotism. She reminds 
them of what their country has done for them, and urges them, 
by their love of their native land, to qualify themselves to repay 
the debt of gratitude. 


The shelter and protection of a free government also demand 
awakened and grateful energies Since its welfare is involved in 
the virtue and intelligence of its ‘subje cts, the character and habits of 
every member of its great family, are of importance. I imagine 
that | hear from the lips of some of the young and sprightly of my 
sex, the inquiry, “‘ Why need we concern ourselves in the affairs of 
politicians ? what share have we in the destinies of our country ?’ 
The same share that the rill has in the rivulet, and the rivulet in the 
sea. Should every little shaded streamlet tarry at its fountain-head, 
where would be the river, that dispenses fertility — the ocean, bear- 
ing commerce and wealth upon its never-resting tide. Woman pos- 
sesses an agency which the ancient republics never discovered. 
The young fountains of the mind are given in charge to her. She 
can tinge the 2m with sweetness or bitterness, ere they have chosen 
the channels where to flow, or learned to murmur their story to the 
time-worn pebbles. Greece, that disciple and worshipper ‘of wis- 
dom, neglected to appreciate the value of the feebler sex, or to be- 
lieve that they, who had the moulding of the whole mass of mind in 
its first formation, might help to infuse a principle of permanence in- 
to national existence. Rome, in her wolf-nursed greatness, in her 
“ fierce democracy,” in the corruption of her imperial purple, despi- 
sed the moral strength that lay hidden under physical weakness. 
But our country has conceded every thing; the blessings of educa- 
tion, the equality of companionship, the luxury of be nevolence, the 
confidence of a culturer’s office to those young buds of being, in 
whom is her wealth and her hope. What “does she require of our 
sex, in return for these courtesies? Has she not a right to expect 
that we give our hands to every cause of peace and truth— that we 
nurse the plants of temperance and purity — that we frown on every 
inroad of disorder and vice — that we labor in all places where our 
lot may be cast, as gentle teachers of wisdom and charity, and that 
we hold ourselves, in domestic privacy, the guardians of those prin- 
ciples which the sage defends in the halls of legislation, and the 
priest of Jehovah upon the walls of Zion ? 


As a final motive to perseverance in good works, the author 
reminds her fair readers of the peculiar obligations their sex owe 
to the gospel of the Son of God. 


Gratitude for the religion of Jesus Christ should inspire an un- 
wavering zeal. Besides the high hope of salvation, which we share 
in common with all who embrace the Gospel, our obligations to it, as 
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a sex, are peculiar and deep. It has broken down the vassalage 
which was enforced even in the most polished heathen climes. [ts 
humility hath persuaded men to give honor to “ the weaker vesse!,” 
The depressed condition of our sex in classic Greece, is familiar to 
all who read the pages of history. Though her epic poet portrayed, 
in radiant colors, an Andromache and a Penelope, yet they were but 
the imagery of fiction, and the situation of woman in real life was 
scarcely a grade above that of a slave. Even in Athens, the “ eye 
of Greece,” Thucydides, her most profound and faithful historian, 
asserts, that ** the best woman is she of whom the least can be said. 
either in the way of good or harm.” Her degradation into a cipher ac- 
cords with their estimation of her powers, and the place they intended 
her to fill in creation. ‘The brutality with which she is still treated in 
pagan lands, and the miseries which make her life a burden, cause 
her to deplore the birth of a female infant, with the same unnatural 
grief that the ancient Transi cherished, who, according to Herodo- 
tus, “* assembled to weep when a child entered the world, on account 
of the evils of that existence into which he was ushered ; while they 
celebrated funerals with joy, because the deceased was released 
from all human calamities.” That policy, which, for ages, regard- 
ed women as toys of fancy for a moment, and then slaves forever, 
so vile as to be shut from the consecrated temple on earth, and so 
devoid of soul as to be incapable of an entrance into heaven, is 
“‘ abolished by Him, who hath made both one, and broken down the 
middle wall of partition between us.” Double cause, then, hath wo- 
man to be faithful to her Master; to be always longest at his cross 
and earliest at his sepulchre. Let us earnestly strive not to live al- 
together “ to ourselves, but unto Him who hath called us to glory 
and virtue.” 


Time compels us here to close our extracts. Those given, 
may serve as samples ; and will, we trust, fully evince the ex- 
traordinary merit of the volume before us. “The present edition 
contains so much new matter, that it may be regarded as a new 
work. Indeed we believe that most of the extracts here given, 
are not to be found in either of the previous editions. In its 
present enlarged and matured form, the work reflects great cre- 
dit on the literary character of our country. It forms a gem in 
her cabinet of letters. We wish to see its circulation co-exten- 
sive with our vast empire. Every daughter of our land should 
read and study it. 

The mechanical execution of the work is in good taste, and 
very creditable to the publishers, who are justly distinguished 
for their enterprise and judgment. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
Review or THE Epinspureu Bisiicat CaBINeET. 


Tue publication of the Biblical Cabinet was commenced in 
1832, at Edinburgh, by Mr. Thomas Clark, bookseller. The 
object as stated in the Prospectus was to publish successively 
translations of the most useful foreign works on hermeneutics, 
criticism, anf exegesis, with such additions and illustrations by 
the translators, as might render them more suitable to the state 
of theological learning in Britain ; and with such notes, as might 
counteract any thing of a neological, or infidel, tendency. At 
the same time, the work was not to be so strictly limited to the 
German school of theology, as to preclude the insertion of any 
valuable tracts which may exist, or be produced elsewhere. 
Prof. Tholuck thus describes the general design of the Cabinet : 
“The attempt to transplant a portion of the theological litera- 
ture of Germany into the soil of England, is doubtless cheering, 
provided that such works shall be selected for translation as are 
really calculated to promote, in the lands where the language 
of that country is spoken, the growth of pure, evangelical the- 
ology. How glorious it would be, if the Protestant churches, 
of all nations, were thus, like sisters, to join hand in hand, in or- 
der, with one accord, to advance the great work of building up 
the kingdom of God! ‘To Great Britain, in these modern days, 
we Germans are already under no small obligations. ‘The seri- 
ous practical Christianity of that island, which has manifested 
itself since the beginning of the present century, in its numerous 
philanthropic and religious undertakings, has afforded us a model 
for similar institutions, and in our country also Bible, Missionary 
and Tract societies have sprung up. In like manner the prac- 
tical theology of England, more especially in the branch of bio- 
graphical literature, has yielded fruits which have had a blessed 
influence among the people of Germany. 

“Tt hence could not be otherwise than pleasing to us, if Bri- 
tain, on her side, were not to despise what we have it in our 
power to offer her in return. And, indeed, it cannot be denied, 
that while the revival of the true faith among us, has, as yet, in 
the domain of practical life, operated incomparably less benefi- 
cially than in England and Scotland, the fruits which it has pro- 
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duced in the field of science have been so much the more abun- 
dant. The day has been when Germans were wont to look for 
instruction from the great men of the English church, such as 
Pococke, Lightfoot, Usher, and Selden; and I know not to 
what cause it is to be ascribed, that, at present, in the depart- 
ment of theological literature in England and Scotland, fey 
works appear worthy of general attention. In this respect, our 
country may now, perhaps, lend Britain a helping hand, in bro- 
therly love, according to the precept of the apostle, Eph. 4: 16, 
and in this manner the bond between the christian churches of 
Britain and Germany be more closely cemented.” 

One of the causes of the comparatively low state of biblical 
literature in Great Britain is the want of theological seminaries. 
Theology and sacred literature, so far as they are pursued, are 
studied, for the most part, at the universities, or in connection 
with secular science and literature. But little prominence has 
been given at the English, or Scotch universities, or at the va- 
rious Dissenting academies to biblical science as a great depart- 
ment of cultivation for the theologian. At some of those insti- 
tutions, classical studies have usurped an undue share of attention. 

Another cause of the deficiency in question is the political 
and ecclesiastical controversies in which the scholars and reli- 
gious men of Britain have been, and are yet, so warmly en- 
gaged. ‘They have little time or disposition for quiet study and 
profound investigation, while passing through the billows of con- 
troversy. Questions connected with the external form and pol- 
ity of Christianity have more present interest than mere bibli- 
cal inquiries. 

A strong prejudice exists in Great Britain, as well as in this 
country, against whatever bears the name of German theology, 
and which inclines many to view with alarm and suspicion eve- 
ry production that comes from the infected regions of rational- 
ism, as necessarily tainted with heresy and error. This feeling, 
to a certain extent, is justifiable. Many of the theological and 
philosophical works of Germany ought not to be translated 
into the English language, or if translated, should be accompa- 
nied with a sufficient antidote to the poison which may lurk in 
the pages. The danger is, however, much exaggerated. ‘The 
sun of divine truth has again risen on Germany. A multitude 
of young men are now rising up in her universities, who are not 
ashamed of the truth as it is in Jesus, and who are endowed 
with talents and learning sufficient to overthrow the strong holds 
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of infidelity and error. We are assured by a gentleman very 
recently from Germany, that the cause of orthodoxy and true 
piety is making very gratifying progress. Even some of the 
most important philological works from the hands of the neolo- 
gists contain but little which is objectionable. 

~ The first and fourth volumes of the Biblical Cabinet contain 
Emesti’s Principles of Biblical Interpretation, translated by 
Charles H. Terrot, A. M., late fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. Ernesti, born in 1707, was educated at the universi- 
ties of Leipsic and Wittenberg. He became, successively, mas- 
ter of the school of St. Thomas at Leipsic, and professor of an- 
cient literature, of eloquence, and of philosophy, in the university 
there. He died in 1781. His name as an accomplished edi- 
tor of the Latin and Greek classics, is well known to many who 
are not acquainted with him as a theologian. His theological 
works are numerous and valuable. His Institutio Interpretis 
Nov. Test. was published in 1761. Prof. Stuart’s Elements of 
Biblical Criticism, two editions of which have been published 
in this country, and one, under the care of Dr. Henderson, in 
England, is not properly a translation of Ernesti’s Institutio, but 
partly an original work, and partly a translation from Ernesti, 
Morus, Beck, Keil, etc. Mr. Terrot’s translation is from the 
5th edition of Ernesti, edited by Dr. Ammon of Gotha in 1809. 
This is the standard edition. Ammon himself is a man of ex- 
tensive learning, and ranks high among the theologians of Ger- 
many. In cases where the rationalistic views of Ammon are 
brought out prominently, the translator has subjoined his reasons 
for dissent. 

The second volume of the translation, or the third part of the 
original work, treats of the ‘ hermeneutical apparatus, and its 
proper use,’ and has not, we believe, been hitherto accessible to 
the mere English reader. ‘The following topics are embraced : 
The authenticity and genuineness of the books of the New Tes- 
tament ; manuscripts and their use ; editions of the New Testa- 
ment; versions; writings of the fathers and their application ; 
cause, origin, and choice of various readings ; Septuagint, Aqui- 
la, Symmachus, etc. ; use of works written by Jews ; interpre- 
ters of the New Testament, and their use ; and the necessity of 
general information. 


The second volume of the Cabinet consists of four tracts, ‘ on 
the language of Palestine in the age of Christ and his apostles,’ 
Vox. IX. No. 26. 41 
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translated from the German of Pfannkuche by Thorl G. Repp ; 
‘on the Greek Diction of the New Testament,’ translated fro 
the Latin of Henry Planck, by Alexander S. Patterson ; ‘ Hints 
on the Importance of the Study of the Old Testament,’ transla- 
ted from the German of Tholuck by Prof. R. B. Patton, and 
first printed in the Biblical Repertory ; and ‘ Remarks on the 
Interpretation of the tropical language of the New Testament, 
translated from the German of Beckhaus, by Chas. H. Terrot. 
The essays of Profs. Pfannkuche and Planck were both insert- 
ed in the first volume of the Biblical Repository. 


The third volume of the Cabinet contains a translation of 
Prof. 'Tittmann’s Remarks on the Synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment, translated by the Rev. Edward Craig, of Oxford, transla- 
tor of the ‘Thoughts of Pascal.’ The author, Dr. Jobn Au- 
gustus Henry Tittmann, was born August 1, 1773, at Langer- 
salza in Upper Saxony. His education commenced at Witten- 
berg, after the removal of his father to that place. At fifteen 
years of age, he published an Essay: De Virgilio Homerum 
imitante. He enjoyed the privileges of such teachers as Schrock. 
Antoni, Hiller, and Reinhard. In 1792, he went to Leipsic 
and studied under Morus, Rosenmiiller, Keil and Wolf. In 
1793, he opened his first course of lectures. In 1795, he was 
appointed morning preacher to the university church. His pre- 
lections to the theological students were so much approved, that 
in 1796, he was appointed professor extraordinary of plhiloso- 
phy. In 1805, he took the degree of D. D., and was admitted 
into the concilium professorum. On the death of Wolf in 1809, 
he was appointed the third regular professor of the university. 
In 1815, he succeeded Rosenmiiller as the second professor; 
and on the death of Keil in 1818, he rose to the honorable po- 
sition of academiae professor primarius. In all these stations, 
his talent for business was as eminent as his theological attain- 
ments. He was ever the ready counsellor of his pupils in al! 
their various doubts and difficulties. He continued to lecture, 
during a course of forty years, on the exegesis of the New Tes- 
tament, on the method of theological study, on church history, 
on the evidences, the morality, the creeds, and the dogmatic 
system of Christianity. His system of exegesis led direcily to 
the bringing out the meaning from the sacred text itself, inde- 
pendently of all consideration of the opinions of commenta- 
tors. His views on church history are given to the world in his 
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« Practical Exposition of the Evangelical Churches in the years 
1530 and 1830.” He projected a work on dogmatic theolo- 
_which was never finished. In the course of his lectures on 

- “ Creeds,” he taught his pupils to entertain a due, but only 
a due regard for creeds, as human standards of religious opinion. 

His ability as a lecturer was admitted by all who heard him. 
His works are not very exte nsive. They contain, however, 
much of the fruits of forty years’ labor ; often giving, in a free 
sentences, matter which others would have e xpanded into a vol- 
ume. From 1822 to 1831, he wrote the preface to the Leip- 
sic Missionary Society’s Report. He was a supernaturalist. 
He drew the distinction calmly between the departments of hu- 
man reason and religious submission to divine teaching. 

Dr. Tittmann married a widow lady in the year 1811, by 
whom he had three children, two of whom still live. The out- 
ward frame of Tittmann was noble and commanding. He died 
of consumption, combined with other local affections, on the 
30th of Dec. 1832. In his last moments, he imagined him- 
self in the chair lecturing to his pupils ; he repeated the words 
with which he frequently concluded: ‘Sed haec sufficiant ; 
finis, finis in fide ;”’ and so saying he fell asleep. 

The object of Dr. Tittmann, in his Synonyms of the New 
Testament, was to investigate the comparative force of those 
words in the New Testament, which appear to be synonymous, 
i.e. Which range under a common genus, as having one generic 
idea in common; but which have each of them, additional to 
this, a specific difference of meaning. Of these he has given an 
extensive list; and this work, as far as it has gone, consists of 
enlarged observations on some of these synonyms. The com- 
pletion of the work was prevented by the death of the author. 
In the language of his translator: “'To illustrate the specific 
form of each word, he brought the whole of his extensive eru- 
dition, and the accumulated stores of a long life of painful ap- 
plication, to bear upon each successive object of inquiry. He 
has elicited from other writers, with great felicity, the exact 
meaning of each word according to the usus loguendi; and he 
has shown, from sources of illustration altogether unconnected 
with the sacred writings, that the words used by our Lord, and 
by his inspired disciples, when taken in their most obviously 
correct sense, were the best which could have been chosen 
and that if any other synonym had been adopted, instead of ok 
which is given, it would not so accurately have expressed the 
intended idea, 
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“ Prof. Tittmann completed, before his death, another small 
portion of this work on the Synonyms. ‘This, together with 
some other small tracts,* on subjects intimately connected with 
the present treatise, it is the purpose of the translator to give to 
the public at a future period. ‘The second volume will also in- 
clude a general list of the Synonyms of the New Testament, 
which was arranged by Tittmann, and printed with short noti- 
ces attached occasionally to some of the words.” 


The fifth volume of the Cabinet contains the first part of 
Tholuck’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, translated 
by the Rev. Robert Menzies, of Glencairn, Scotland. “ This 
Commentary,” says the translator, ‘is the most important work 
which has as yet [1833] proceeded from the pen of Tholuck. 
The universal approbation it has received from the friends of 
evangelical truth, and the fierce hostility with which it has been 
assailed by the rationalist party in Germany, afford the most sat- 
isfactory evidence of its distinguished worth. No less decisive 
is the fact, that three editions of it have already been exhaus' 
ed, and that an anxious demand is now expressed for a fourt. 
Nor will the effect of the testimonies which have been given 
in its favor be diminished, by the modest estimate which the 
author himself seems -to have formed of his own performaice, 
as expressed in the following paragraph, which he has desired 
should be prefixed to the translation. 

‘I wish especially to remark, that the work is to be regarded 
as the production of an earlier period of my life, and as having 
been intended for a particular purpose.. I composed it in my 
twenty-fifth year, with the special view of commending to the 
hearts of my countrymen the doctrine of justification by faith 
which, at the time, I perceived to be greatly misunderstood. 
Other points are hence labored with less care ; and at this time, 
I believe, that upon the 9th chapter I should be able to give 
some more profound views. Accordingly, it by no means pre- 
sents what I now consider as the beau ideal of a theological 
commentary. I am occupied at present with the publication of 
an extensive commentary upon the Sermon on the Mount, and 
it is to this I must refer, if your countrymen should wish to read 
a more mature work from my pen. It contains many exposi- 


* Four of these Tracts may be found translated in Vol. I. Bib. Re- 
pos. pp. 160, 452, 464, and Vol. V. p. 84. 
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tions of the doctrines, and might serve to render the dogmatical 
part of our theology more accessible to English divines. At 
the same time, I am persuaded, that none of them would there 
meet with any thing at all contrary to the pure orthodoxy of 
your church. Even in early boyhood, infidelity had forced its 
way into my heart, and at the age of twelve, I was wont to 
scoff at Christianity and its truths. Hard has been the strug- 
sle which I have come through, before attaining to assurance of 
that faith in which I am now blessed. I prove, however, in 
myself, and acknowledge it with praise to the Almighty, that 
the longer I live, the more does serious study, combined with 
the experience of life, help me to recognize in the christian doc- 
trine an inexhaustible fountain of true knowledge, and serve to 
strengthen the conviction that all the wisdom of this world is 
but folly when compared with the glorious gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“With regard to bis own labors the translator has only to 
say, that it has been his anxious study to render the meaning 
of the original with the utmost possible fidelity ; and that while 
with this view he has been scrupulously conscientious, in recast- 
ing the thoughts of the author, to preserve unchanged their 
substance, order, and connection, he has used the common li- 
cense of an interpreter, to make such slight changes in their 
verbal form, as was necessary to adapt them to the genius of 
our language, and secure symmetry and cadence to the expres- 
sion. Some emendations, the result of more mature study, he 
has already received from the author, and hopes that he may 
still receive more.” 

We present in a condensed form the general outline of the 
epistle as given by Tholuck: The gospel is a message of sal- 
vation, of which all men stand in need, because all are sinners; 
the heathen, because they have suppressed the knowledge of 
God which they brought into the world, by their criminal lusts ; 
the Jews are doubly criminal, inasmuch as they have abused 
the ampler privileges conferred on them. ‘The gospel scheme 
of salvation is then absolutely necessary, as it insures justifica- 
tion to man without proportioning it to his own righteousness 
by works. ‘This way of justification was known under the Old 
Testament, as in the cases of Abraham and David. The fruits 
are peace and joy, experienced even in the present life. This 
scheme is great and adorable, as by the second Head of our 
race, all has been retrieved which was lost by the first. Holi- 
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ness, living and operative, however, must be the consequence 
of forgiveness. The law is dead to us, and we to the law ; for 
at first man deems himself happy amidst his sins. He then 
comes to the knowledge of the law ; in vain struggles to obey, 
but finds that it is only through Christ that he acquires the pow- 
er of obedience. A new principle of life is implanted. The final 
issue, glory. ‘The participation of the Jews in this salvation 
precluded by their unbelief. Yet a sovereign God has a right 
to propose such a way of justification as suited him. The Jews 
hereafter will be accepted, though the heathen will be first con- 
verted. Glory accrues to God, as accomplishing his purposes 
by most mysterious ways. ‘Though a new section begins at 
ch. xu1., the subject of which is different from what goes before, 
it does not by any means stand in real opposition to it. Paul 
seems not to have made any broad distinction between doctrine 
and morals. His doctrine is uniformly a vital, fervid, breath- 
ing, moral discourse. Besides, the manner in which, ch. 12: |, 
he connects the admonitory with the previous part of the epis- 
tle, shows that he intends morality to be but the consequence 
and fruit of faith. It is a possible supposition, that Paul meant 
to close at the 23d verse of the 14th ch., and hence added the 
conclusion, which we read at ch. 16: 25; that it occurred to 
him, however, to press still more upon the Romans the subject 
he had handled, and that this led him to insert the 15th ch. 

As a specimen of the manner of the author, as well as of his 
translator, we extract the comment on the phrase, éoya vouov 
ch. 3: 20. 


With admirable skill the apostle now puts the key-stone to the 
inquiry which he has been carrying on from the 18th verse of the 
Ist chapter. “Egya voyov. We here already encounter this term, 
so full of import in the doctrine of Paul. Under vouog, many, from 
ancient times, have contended, that nothing else was meant, than 
that portion of the Mosaic law which contains the ritual precepts. 
We may enumerate Ambrose, Theodoret, Theophylact, Pelagius, 
Lombard, Erasmus, Cornelius a Lapide, Grotius, Koppe, and Am- 
mon. But the fact, that such a separation, of the ceremonial from 
the moral part of the law, was by no means usual among the Jews, 
is decidedly opposed to this restricted interpretation of the vouos. In 
their constitution, the two were intimately combined. The obser- 
vance of the ritual was to them a duty of precisely the same obliga- 
tion as the performance of the moral precepts. For this reason 
alone, it behoves us, when the apostle speaks of the égyouw tt 
youov, to understand the whole amount of the duties obligatory upon 
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the Jews, whether they relate to external rites or moral actions prop- 
erly so called. ‘That by the word vouog the idea which he means to 
express, is that of a religious and moral law, externally imposing a 
command and obligation, apart from any regard to its subject matter, 
results indisputably from the connection of the whole doctrine of St. 
Paul, as well as from that of particular texts. Comp. the exposition 
of Usteri, Paulinischer Lehrbegriff, S. 23. ff. Even in the present 
passage, the connection demands this acceptation of vouos. His 
object, throughout the whole of the foregoing inquiry, had been to 
show that the Jew is guilty, because he does not keep the divine law, 
outwardly imposing obligations upon him; and that, for the same 
reason, the heathen is guilty, even as transgressing that law im- 
planted by nature within him, and which is also outwardly obligato- 
rv. Now, how inconsistent would it be with all this, were he here 
to draw the conclusion, that in so far as it respects a certain subject, 
viz. the ritual precepts, the law is incapable of justifying a man, but 
that it is able to do so, in as far as it respects what is properly moral. 
The hinge, upon which his argumentation turns, is not the matter 
and subject of the law, but the relation of every divine precept, to 
the fulfilment of it on the part of man. And if such be the case, it 
follows that, in what he says of the vouog, he refers also to the moral 
law with which we are acquainted, seeing that that is not a mere 
subjective instinct, but an objective command. In the second chap- 
ter, he had in fact placed the moral law, as engraved on the con- 
science of the heathen, upon a level with the law of Moses; and 
subsequently, in the seventh chapter, after speaking in the Ist and 
7th verses of the Mosaic law, he insensibly makes a transition to the 
vouos Tov voos, v. 23. The right comprehension of these terms »0- 
nos, and Egya tov youou is of high importance. For if we are to un- 
derstand by them nothing but the mere ritual precepts, it follows, 
that the chief merit of the Old Testament consisted in imposing a 
number of superfluous and burdensome ordinances, and that all we 
are indebted for to the New, is the abrogation of these. But if Chris- 
tianity did nothing more than liberate man from a multitude of op- 
pressive rites, its utility would certainly be altogether of a negative 
kind. Under such circumstances, we cannot blame Melancthon, 
when, in his Excursus xiv., he gives the preference, among the ex- 
positors, to Augustine, for having extended the meaning of teva vo- 
pou, beyond mere ritual observances. He adds; Quid enim sit lib- 
eratio a lege, prorsus ignorant illi, qui eam intelligunt tantum de ce- 
remoniis. Several Roman Catholic expositors take a middle path, 
holding that moral actions are meant, but only those that precede 
conversion. This is suggested by Augustine in Quest. 83, Qu. 67, 
whom Thomas Aquinas, and Salmeron follow. The negative with 
mac, means none at all. Beza: Omnis caro non justificatur, pro quo 
planius dixeris, nulla caro justificatur. The Apostle designates man 
by capt, which has the concomitant idea of weakness, as it were, 
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“ poor feeble man cannot justify himself before the eye of God.” 
The law, whether written upon the conscience, or engraved upon ta. 
bles, may teach man to know what sin is; but it cannot teach him 
to hate it, nor inspire the love of what is holy. Hence it aggravates 
his sinfulness, by showing him on all hands what things he ought 
to do, and what to leave undone. f 


In the 6th volume of the Cabinet, we have a translation by 
Mr. Menzies of about half of Tholuck’s Exposition of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. It was the author’s aim in this work to 
show in a small section of the Bible, the riches of their contents, 
hoping thereby to encourage others to a more conscientious, 
comprehensive, and profound scrutiny of them. Combined with 
this, it was also his design to demonstrate, that in order to ar- 
rive at fixed and certain results, in the exposition of Scripture, 
nothing more is generally required than a careful and complete 
investigation of its statements. His main endeavor has been to 
explain Scripture out of itself, and one text by another ; and 
hence much pains has been bestowed in the collection of paral- 
lel passages, the import of which may not at once, perhaps, 
meet the eye, but, upon a deeper study, will scarcely be mista- 
ken. The terms, kingdom of God, Son of God, marriage, love 
of enemies, seeing God, God the Father of men, etc., have re- 
ceived a full elucidation, thus rendering the work appropriate to 
the student of doctrinal theology and ethics. ‘The subjects 
which the Sermon on the Mount gives occasion to handle, are, 
for the most part, just those that possess the greatest and most 
direct importance for the practical clergyman. On no disputed 
points have former opinions been adduced unexamined, but have 
uniformly been subjected to new investigation, which has some- 
times also led to new results. The critical researches handle 
only the most important passages ; elsewhere the text of Gries- 
bach is supposed. 

From a long introductory examination, the author comes to 
the result that the Sermon on the Mount, as it lies before us, 1s, 
in all its parts, original, at least that nothing decisive can be ar- 
gued against the supposition of its originality. It is not meant, 
indeed, that Matthew has preserved to us all that Christ deliv- 
ered on the occasion. It may resemble in this respect other 
discourses of the Saviour, for instance the conference with Ni- 
codemus, which are, for the most part, to be received merely as 
extracts. The following general arrangement of the course of 
thought in the Sermon is proposed : 
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, Character of the disc ro of the new kingdom of God, their 
po al position in the world. 5: 1—16. 

2d, Relation of the new to o old covenant. ‘The law expound- 
ed according to the Spirit, in contrast with the pharisaical mode of 
interpreting it according to the letter; showing also what it is to ful- 
fil the law ‘of God in all its extent and strictness. 5: 17—48. 

3d, The one sole motive of truly right action, i. e. a regard to 
God, exemplified in the three species of “what, in pharisaical piety, 
are, by way of oo e, denominated good works, viz. alms-giving, 
fasting, and prayer. 6: 1—18. 

4th, Warning oad serving Ged with a heart divided betwixt 
earthly and heavenly things ; That which is divine must predomi- 
nate. 6: 19—34. 

5th, Detached exhortations to self-examination, wise behavior to- 
wards one’s neighbor, and prayer, with an inference in the 12th 
verse, comprising in a single rule our whole duty to our brethren. 

7: 1—12. 

* 6th, Admonition to be strenuous in the way of salvation, and 
warning against hypocrisy : exhortation to evince by deeds what we 
have heard and believed. 4: 13—27. 

The connection is particularly demonstrable in the introitus, and 
in the peroratio, where we are able, for the most part, without any 
violence, to trace from clause to clause the progress of the thought. 


Jesus designed in this discourse to exhibit the ideal of a citi- 
zen of the kingdom of God ; with such a subject he could not 
address himself to the mixed crowd of people, who, for the most 
part, had only gathered around him for the sake of the sick ; even 
among the we@yrai, there were doubtless many who had yet too 
little susceptibility for the doctrine. The twelve, whom he meant 
some time after to send forth, were the most te vachable. Just as on 
other occasions, he spe aks to his disciples, though still designing 
also what he says for the multitude, Luke 12: 41. 16: 14, the 
same is the case here. He now, for the first time, selects the 
twelve from the larger number, places them nearest in a semi- 
circle around him, and allows the other disciples, with the peo- 
ple, to take their station further distant. 

The doctrinal j import of the Sermon on the Mount, Tholuck 
determines by calling it a “ Delineation of the Moral Law of 
Christianity in its general Outlines.” After the Saviour has 
declared that he came to impart to the law of the Old Testa- 
ment its completion, and to eall forth a righteousness Superior to 
wae the strictest attained under that dispensation, 5: 17—20, 
he proceeds to unfold the import of the law in all its depth, and 

Vor. IX. No. 26. 42 
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thus shows of what nature, when considered in the lofty New 
Testament point of view, the righteousness is. So far as the 
Saviour unfolds the archety pal morality of man, which was nei- 
ther embodied in any special precepts of the Old Testament 
code, nor was yet in point of fact deduced from those parts of 
that code in which it was virtually involved, he certainly may 
be called a new Lawgiver. 

For a specimen of the merits of this commentary our readers 
are referred to Prof. 'Torrey’s translation of the exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, inserted in Bib. Repos. V. p. 190, and VI. | 
187. 


The 7th volume comprises Prof. Henry Planck’s Introduc- 
tion to Sacred Philology and Criticism, translated by Prof. Tur- 
ner of New York. 


The 8th volume of the Cabinet embraces the first part of 
Pareau’s Principles of the Interpretation of the Old Testament, 
translated by Prof. Patrick Forbes of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
‘When teaching the oriental languages in the university of 
Harderwick,” says the author, “I formed the opinion that | 
should consult the advantage of the young men who were stu- 
dying theology there, if I should briefly explain to them whit 
things seemed to me principally to be attended to and accom- 
plished by the interpreter of the Old Testament, particularly in 
reference to the present age. After 1 was transferred to th 
university of Utrecht, I occasionally gave lectures on this sub- 
ject, before attending lectures on sacred hermeneutics was i1- 
posed as a duty on the students of theology. But though al 
ways decidedly of opinion that I ought to complete the whol 
elementary instruction in the science in one academical cours 
the disagreeable occurrence frequently happened to me that | 
was not able to treat certain parts so fully as I wished, nor 
give that time to the highly useful exercise of examination hich 
I desired. I had therefore long ago determined to publis! 1a 
work on the Principles of the Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, such as I could follow in my academical lectures, and 
which would answer my object sufficiently of serving the pu'- 
poses of the students, and at the same time might be of som 
advantage to others.” 

“This Introduction to the Old Testament,” remarks the 
translator, ‘‘ seems well adapted for the use of those entering 0” 
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the study of that sacred volume, from its containing a succinct 
account of the principles of the knowledge and acquirements 
which are requisite and indispensable to the successful pursuit 
of that study, and from being written in a plain style, without a 
superfluity of technical terms, or any parade of learning. The 
translator is of opinion that on the whole the work, by all can- 
did judges, will be acknowledged to be the production of aman of 
good principles and good sense, as well as of sound and compe- 
tent learning.” 

The first volume of the translation contains some introducto- 
ry historical matters ; of those studies inseparably connected with 
the right interpretation of the Old Testament; of the principal 
endowments of mind and virtues of soul, to be desired and culti- 
vated in an accomplished interpreter of the Old Testament ; of 
the subsidiary studies which are an ornament and aid to an in- 
terpreter; and remarks on the true manner of interpreting the 
Old Testament, including the understanding and explanation of 
words and things. 


In the 9th volume we find, Ist, Storr’s Dissertation on the 
meaning of “'The Kingdom of Heaven,” translated by Rev. 
Manton Eastburn of New York; 2d, Storr’s Dissertation on the 
Parables of Christ, translated by Rev. William R. Whittingham 
of New York; 3d, Storr on the word ZAHP2RMA; 4th, 
Hengstenberg on the Interpretation of Isa. liii, translated by 
James F. Warner. ‘The first three of these essays were first 
printed in the “ Essays and Dissertations in Biblical Literature,” 
and the last was publishe din the Bib. Repository. 

The 10th volume of the Cabinet contains that portion of pro- 
fessor Stuart’s grammar of the New Testament Dialect, which 
embraces the Syntax, together with a separate treatise on the 
Greek Article, the latter first inserted in the Bib. Repository. 

The Lith volume, and the last which we have received, con- 
tains the Biblical Geog graphy of Rosenmiller on Central Asia, 
tre anslate d and accompanied with notes, by the Rev. N. Morren, 

f Greenock, Scotland. That Rosenmiiller’s Bib. Geography 
_ now the classical and standard work among the Germans, may 
be seen from Fuhrmann’s Handbuch der Neuesten Theologis- 
chen Literatur, a bibliographical guide brought down to the end 
of 1835. A review of the first part of Rosenmiiller’s Geogra- 
phy by Gesenius appeared in the Allgem. Lit. Zeitung of Halle, 
in 1825. The quantity of supplemental matter furnished by 
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the translator is considerable, and gives evidence of research and 
good judgment. ‘These contributions are all inserted in the ap- 
pendix, or in the foot-notes, with the signature of M. 


We have thus given a brief account of the first eleven volumes 
in this valuable series. We trust that the publisher will find 
sufficient encouragement to proceed with his most praiseworthy 
undertaking. The volumes already before the public, thoug! 
of various merit, both in respect to the value of the matter, and 
the mode in which it is presented to the English reader, will 
take their place among the most useful works of the day. The 
facts and views which they contain are equally important to all 
denominations of Christians. If the learning, the critical ability, 
the talent for profound research which characterize the Ger- 
mans, can be united to the sterling common sense and the prac- 
tical and enlightened piety of the Englishman and the Scotcli- 
man, all parties will have occasion for congratulation and hope. 


ARTICLE V. 


Ow THE OriGin AND CoMMENCEMENT OF THE RerorMATION 
rrRoM PLaNnck’s Protestant THEOLOGY. 


Translated from the German, by R. Emerson, Prof. of Ecclesiastical History, Andover 
Theol. Seminary. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


| Next in importance toa knowledge of the Bible itself, both 
to the theologian and the Christian, may be placed a knowledge 
of the reception and the influence of the Bible among those to 
whom God has given it. Here is not the place for any extend- 
ed proof or illustration of this position, if indeed the reflecting 
reader would need either proof or illustration. 1 may, how- 
ever, just remark, that at no period has genuine Christianity 
flourished, when her history has been neglected ; and no where 
can the devout heart be found that is not delighted and bene- 
fitted by a knowledge of the progressive work “of redemption. 
To the general welfare of the church, such knowledge is alike 
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important for guarding against the i irruptions of error and for the 
advancement of sound theological science. Scarcely any sci- 
ence has ever been advanced without some knowledge of its 
history ; and least of all can this be expected in a science whose 
foundations are laid in the character of God and of man, as de- 
veloped in the divine word and in the progress of events. Here 
are the phenomena from which we are to reason; the ascer- 
tained facts upon which we are to build our theories, if we 
build at all to any purpose. Without them, all will be like the 
conjectures of the schoolmen, or the dreams of the alchemists. 
As soon might the natural philosopher hope to make advances 
in inductive science, without the requisite facts. 

Some portions of the history of the church are more replete 
than others with important facts; and some present stronger 
analogies to the passing scenes of our own day. In both of 
these respects, I may venture to say, that of the ‘uninspired his- 
tory of the church, the period of the reformation is preeminently 
the period for the theologian at the present time, and especially 
in this country. ‘This will at once be acknowledged by every 
one who is tolerably acquainte od with the past and the present. 
We have now afresh before us the discussion of popery as a 
practical matter. We are already deeply involved, and may 
become still more deeply involved, in many of the same con- 
troversies about doctrines and modes of ‘worship and church 
polity, which divided and embittered the protestants against 
each other. And now, as in the days of the reformers, the 
church is just entering a new period of her development in re- 
spect to action. She cannot therefore close her eyes to the 
treasures of experience afforded by that age. 

The work from which the following piece is taken, is replete 
with instruction on these points, particularly in regard to the 
controversies about doctrines; and is considered as the best 
work of the kind which has yet been produced. It cost its au- 
thor the labor of about tw enty of the best years of his life. It 
consists of six duodecimo volumes, and bears the following title 
— History of the rise, changes, and formation of our pro- 
testant system, from the commencement of the re formation to 
the introduction of the form of concord, by Dr. Gottlieb Jacob 
Planck, Professor of Theology at Gattinge nm. It is also more 
conc isely denominated Protestant Theology. The period ex- 
tends to the year 1555, and embraces the hot discussions among 
the protestants, on many of the doctrines of grace, previous to what 
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is called “ the religious peace.” ‘That portion, however, which 
can now be presented, does not extend to these discussions, 
“In this work,” say the authors of the Conversations Lexicon, 
“by profound research and by thorough and free examination 
of distinguished works, he has made one of the most important 
contributions to the history of the reformation.” The same 
subject is pursued by him in a separate work of one volume, 
from the religious peace to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
In the translation, I have often taken the liberty of reducing 
a long and complicated German sentence to what English lungs 
may find a more readible form, if an English ear shall not also 
find it more readily intelligible. A few of the more unimportant 
notes are also omitted. ‘These are the only liberties I have de- 
signedly taken, as a literal translation has been my object. 


Notice of the Author. 


J. G. Planck was born at Nurtengen, in the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, Nov. 15, 1751. After having studied at the uni- 
versity of ‘Tubingen, he was appointed to the office of repetent 
in the theological faculty there, in 1774. In 1780, he became 
preacher to the university at Stuttgard, where he was also ap- 
pointed professor the next year. He was thence called to 
Gottingen, in 1784, as professor of theology. ‘There he becam 
first professor of the theological faculty, 1791 ; and was also en- 
trusted with several other important offices, as that of president 
of the consistory. During his protracted labors as professor, 
he is said to have greatly promoted theological study in th 
university by his instructions on dogmatic and ecclesiastical hus 
tory. He has acquired much fame by his numerous publica- 
tions in this department of history. His chief work, however. 
is the one now before us. He published the first volume of i 
in 1781 ; and a second edition of the same, in 1791, from whic! 
edition the following portion is translated. The sixth and last 
volume did not appear till 1800. 

His eldest son was professor H. L. Planck, of the same univei- 
sity, and whose early promise in the department of biblical crit- 
icism, and early exit, have been noticed in previous volumes 
of the Repository. 

As to the religious opinions of our author, I can only say, 
that he writes in such a manner, in this work, as hardly to dis- 
close their definite shape on many points. This, it may be 
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thought by some, is carrying the prime excellence of impartial- 
ity one step too far, even for a historian. It is plain, however, 
that he is a hearty protestant, as well as a very candid and spi- 
rited writer. He is said also to have an inclination in favor 
of evangelical sentiments ; but to what extent, | know not. 

If still living, he must have past the age of eighty-five. In 
a volume of the Supplement to the Conversations Lexicon above 
quoted, published in 1833, is the following tribute. “ In the 
evening of an active life, venerable and revered, he is regarded 
as one of the most learned promoters of his science, and an orna- 
ment to the university, where he has formed religious teachers 
from all parts of Germany, and has influenced them alike by his 
deep knowledge and his mild and genuine christian spirit.’’ | 


History is acquainted with no enterprise where the conse- 
quences have spread so widely in so short a time, and have 
continued their influence so long, as the reformation of the pre- 
valent system of Christianity, undertaken by Luther in the six- 
ieenth century, and prosecute xd with such happy effect. In all 
those great revolutions through which the human mind has ever 
been compelled to pass in reaching a new period of its develop- 
ment, or in attaining any esse ntial improveme nt in its conce p- 
tions, it had always wound its w ay up gradually as it were toa 
new stage. And even the most violent causes, by which such 
a change was commonly occasioned, as the subversion of a 
monarchy or the change of a whole political system, wrought 
to this end only by a power long continued, and often long in- 
visible. But here, in the most important revolution of all, 
which seized at once, not a single nation, but half Europe, the 
mind seemed almost totally to have forgotten its wonted pro- 
gress. Its transition, in the most signal period of its develop- 
ment, not only took place almost in a moment, but seemed not 
even to be occasioned by any cause at all commensurate with 
the vast effect. It seemed hove up at asingle toss ; but to the 
hand that gave the impulse, no man could attribute the power, 
nor a thousandth part of the power, which was requisite to the 
effect. 
This appears still more wonderful, when we consider, that it 
was not for the introduction of a totally new system of belief, 
but for the reformation and purification of the old; and that 
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this was to be done, not by introducing a new current of spec- 
ulative ideas to force out the old from the heads of men, but by 
breaking asunder what was old and habitual, purifying from fals 
additions, and then arranging anew. It might at any rate be 
more easily explained, how an entirely new religion could have 
been spread, in so short a period, with so rending a progress ; 
for we know well the power with which new opinions in religion 
beat their way, and the readiness with which the fickle multi- 
tude commonly receive them, when enthusiasm bears her torch 
before either truth or error. Generally, indeed, without this 
circumstance, they are almost always willing enough to exchange 
their old notions for new, if they are only plausible, or if the 
change is presented at a favorable time. But when a whole 
people, almost in a moment, resolve, not indeed to barter their 
whole system of faith for a new one, but to reform it, —not to 
exchange their conceptions for others, but to cleanse and purify 

them from foreign additions ; when more than merely one peo- 
ple immediately adopt, w ithout constraint, the changes proposed 
by more enlightened men, and without any thing to supply the 
place cheerfully give up prejudic es which had been most inti- 
mately interwoven with all their external constitution, and re- 
garded for centuries as sacred —this, for philosophers and _|his- 
torians, must be the most wonderful, the most inexplicable phe- 
nomenon ! 

Hence it can appear strange to neither the one nor the other, 
that men who have contemplated this change only from this 
point of view, should so often ascribe the whole of it to th 
immediate operation of an unseen hand, and thence make a mira- 
cle in which the chief personages should be regarded merely as 
passive instruments. We might pardon the pious gratitude of 
those who first felt themselves borne on in the stream without 
well knowing how they came into it, and pardon the wrangling 
polemics of subsequent times, who busied themselves with othe 
things than history, and thought to honor God more by allowing 
him to operate immediately rather than by second causes; both 
of these we might pardon for seeing a miracle in the reforma- 
tion, — which certainly at the same time flattered their self-love 
more than every other representation: but the historian we 
could no longer pardon, should he suffer himself to be hindered 
by this prejudice from contemplating this great transaction on 
another side, and searching for those preparatory and occasion- 
ing causes which might perhaps explain the miracle. And 
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should he even be unable to find any, he- would not on this ac- 
count be authorized forthwith to introduce the immediate hand 
of God. But fortunately, there is here no occasion for this ap- 
prehension. 

In their first astonishment and surprise, resulting partly from 
ignorance, partly from want of reflection, and still oftener from 
partiality, men have regarded the change produced by the refor- 
mation, as much greater and more general than it really was ; 
and then it was natural that they should overlook the grand 
preparatory and concomitant causes that chiefly contributed to 
its production. It may be very clearly shown, that the change 
of ideas was neither so violent nor so sudden nor so universal as 
is generally believed —clearly shown, that the change was pre- 
paring by more than one circumstance and through more than 
one century — clearly shown, how by degrees the minds of men 
became ripe for the development that now ensued, — what 
means now hastened it; and what had before retarded it ;— 
and thence may be explained, (what otherwise would have 
been and would have remained a miracle without example,) by 
what coincidence of propitious circumstances it so extensively 
came to pass, that the illumination, which began among the wi- 
ser, So soon spread among the nation, —that the improved and 
purified faith of the more distinguished of the common people, 
so soon and so generally became the faith of the multitude, and 
in spite of the hindrances that opposed it, and even confirmed 
by these hindrances, it remained the faith of the people. But 
both the true state of this change and the causes by which it 
was spread and effected, can be rendered apparent only by a 
just presentation of the condition in which the men among whom 
it spread, were found before the change and during its progress. 
To render this as striking as possible, is the duty of the histo- 
rian and the design of this history ! 

That fabric of the Roman power, the firmest which a cun- 
ning and ambitious dexterity had ever reared, and which the 
most jealous care had sustained for centuries, seemed, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, still to stand unshaken 
and immovable. More than once, indeed, assaults had been 
hazarded against it, which had often made its strongest pillars 
and firmest props to totter ; but the policy of the Romish court, 
through the power lent her by the superstition of the age, 
had always known how to gain the victory over such assaults, 
and likewise, for the most part, so to use her victory as at least 

Vor. IX. No. 26. 43 
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to secure her power for some time against new attacks, if not 
to increase it. ‘This appeared to be precisely her situation at 
the commencement of this period,—a period which her {all 
will render memorable forever. 

Julius I[., a man who would have done more than Gregory 
VII. had he lived at Gregory’s time, mounted the papal throne, 
Nov. 1, 1503, almost immediately* after Alexander VI. He 
united all the artifice of Machiavel with the restless spirit and 
the boundless ambition of a conquerer. He set Italy on a 
flame, in order to present a memorable offering to his pride, 
which had been offended by Benedict.t He led the jealous 
Maximilian of Germany and the interested Lewis of France, 
according to his views, and weakened each by the other, when 
he found they had become too mighty for him. Lewis XI. 
king of France, roused by the bitterest injuries, which were in- 
flicted too with the rankest pride, was induced to try the only 
means against Julius, which had yet been discovered against the 
power of the popes; and in the year 1511, a council{ was 
opened at Pisa, which might easily become terrific to him, since 
a council must find innumerable things to reform, after the 
reigns of an Alexander anda Julius. But Julius summoned an 
anti-council in the Lateran ;§ and the poor Maximilian dismiss- 
ed the fathers from Pisa, and acknowledged the authority of 
those of the Lateran ; and only the death of Julius, which en- 
sued in the mean time, delivered Lewis from the embarrass- 
ment either of openly breaking with the pope or of humbling 
himself. Under Leo X. who succeeded Julius, he now like- 
wise adopted the decisions of the Lateran council, which had 
excommunicated the Pisene fathers, among whom indeed there 
had been no German bishop of distinction ; and the authority 
of the supreme bishops of the christian church, now appeared 
to be established anew. 

Secure of the friendship, and even of the religious veneration 
of the temporal powers of Europe, the pope had nothing to fea 
from the attacks of the less visible, though not less dangerous 
enemies which, at other times, had been sufficiently formidable 


7 Properly, after Pius IIl. but Pius reigned not even a month. 


+ See Guiciardini Hist. d’ Italia L. VII. Jean Bapt. de Bos Hist. 
de la lingue de Cambray. Haye, 1710. 


t See Edmundi Richevii Hist. Concilior. Colon. 1683, L. IV. 
§ Harduini Cons. T. IV. p. 1559. 
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tothe Romish chair. Such was at least the appearance, at 
that time. ‘The Wicklifites, the Hussites, and the old Walden- 
ses, were not indeed entirely subdued, but they were so en- 
feebled, that it was hardly w orth the trouble to persecute them. 
The contests, which had long embittered certain orders of 
monks* among themselves and against each other, and which 
had at times roused the vigilance of the popes to do not a little, 

were partly settled, and partly a and forgotten, or at 
least had come to be carried on with less heat. No leader of 
any refractory sect, ventured to raise his head. No ambitious 
anti- pope threate med aschism. No university, (except that of 
Paris which sometimes raised her voice when her king gave the 
signal,) doubted the infallibility of the decrees of the Holy Fa- 
ther. The higher clergy had gradually discovered, that it was 
more profitable for them, under the protection of a distant he rad, 

which protection they could purchase by a visible and not very 
burdensome subjection, and by one te nth part of their rich re- 

venues, quietly to consume the remaining nine, than to stake 
the whole in a contest for the tithe. The inferior clergyman 
found the prospect of the highest stations, which each one’s 
hope presented in the future, so alluring, that he readily con- 
sented to the way that led to it, and found not very burdensome 
that slavish dependence on the heads of the hierarchy, which 
was the secret means to its attaimment; or else he was so press- 
ed down by them that he often found it impossible to turn him- 
self, much less to rise. The common people, that revered the 
vicegerent of Christ, even in an Alexander VI., every where 
kneeled humbly before his altar, and quaked at the ‘spiritual 
thunderbolt in his hand: and even their kings would at least not 
yet venture to play with it, although, they had begun secretly 
to regard it as very harmless. 

So the structure appeared from without. But within, there 
not only appeared already more than one crack and more than 
one breach, but even the grand pillars on which it rested, began 
fearfully to shake. In a word, the belief in the assumed prero- 
gatives of the Roman bishop, those peculiar supports by which 
his chair must alw ays be sustained, began evidently to be remo- 
ved; and this threatened, at a distance, an inevitable fall. 
There was indeed no one, just at that time, to stand directly 
forward in open attack upon the supremacy of the Romish bish- 





* Particularly the Franciscaus in the 14th century, 
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op, his infallibility, and other prerogatives which the popes kney 
how to arrogate to themselves, and on which they had founded 
the system of their power. Indeed men were almost univer- 
sally afraid so much as to doubt on this point. But this was 
only a more alarming state ; for it was a proof that already the 
belief in this matter was generally weakened, since men were 
so exceedingly anxious to sustain it in themselves. — As to the 
majority of those whose souls were terrified at the thought of re- 
linquishing a wonted and revered conviction, they no longer had 
it, the moment they feared they should lose it. That they 
believed they had, and maintained the pretension, made the case 
no better, for the deception could not possibly last long. — But 
to explain the gradual weakening of this belief, we must go 
back to the influence of various causes. 

It is natural, that doubt respecting a power which existed al- 
most wholly in the imagination, and yet was spread so immense- 
ly, must first have been excited in the hearts of the great. To 
them it must first have occurred, to inquire,* upon what sup- 
ports this power reposed which so boldly placed itself in oppo- 
sition to their own; and such an inquiry was always the worst 
which the Roman court had to fear. But, fortunately for the 
latter, the education of the great had hitherto been always en- 
trusted to the hands of persons whose interest was inseparably 
entwined with the interests of the church ; and they made it 
their duty early to infuse into their pupils such ideas of the 
head of the church as must leave indelible impressions through 
life ; and if they did not make this particularly their duty and 
object, yet it was for the most part the consequence of their 
method of education, so that there was the least to be feared 
from an inquisitive spirit among men of high birth ; otherwise, 
Rome might perhaps have seen only bishops in her degraded 
train, a hundred years sooner. Otherwise, no motive would 
have been needful to bring this to a stand, except jealousy of 
superior power. But when even this motive was paralyzed by 
superstition, time only and a nearer acquaintance with the ob- 
ject which, from a dim distance, superstition had hitherto point- 
ed out as a being of superior kind and of superior power, could 
annihilate the spell. ‘The last means was particularly effective. 

For more than a century, Italy had been the apple of con- 
tention for several European powers. France and Spain found 


* Philip the Fair, in the 14th century, urged such inquiries. 
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it worth the trouble to have a firm footing in a country which could 
create so many advantages to their politics and so considerably 
facilitate all their other schemes. ‘This necessitated the popes 
to enter with them into reciprocal obligations which regarded 
them only as the chiefs of the ecclesiastical State, and not the 
head of the church. Hence occurred a hundred incidents by 
which the princes both learnt more intimately the actual weak- 
ness of this almost imaginary power, and were also more fre- 
quently shown, by the popes themselves, that they scrupled not, 
in case of necessity, to sacrifice an imaginary right of the head 
of the church, in order to sustain a real advantage for the rulers 
of the ecclesiastical State. ‘This must have appeared the more 
striking to the princes, when even the popes, (either compelled 
by an iron necessity, or seduced by a singular vanity to play the 
prinee, or blinded and hurried away by the foolish desire of ag- 
grandizing the ecclesiastical State or their own families), some- 
times sought such obligations and proffered such sacrifices. ‘The 
effect must have been the more powerful, as they were often 
the more palpably convinced by these occurrences, that the ho- 
ly fathers thought nothing of using even the small tricks of state- 
chicanery, and the sly artifices of deceit, of dissimulation, and 
sometimes of manifest perjury itself, for the furtherance of their 
designs, — of which deeds they caused themselves to be absol- 
ved, at least afterwards, if not already beforehand. As this 
took place the more frequently and grossly and visibly, it neces- 
sarily caused the bandage to gradually fall from their eyes, how- 
ever tightly interest and education might before have bonnil it. 
On the one hand, with astonishment they saw themselves defied 
by a little chief whose power held no comparison with their own ; 
and on the other, by a priest whose holiness they had regarded 
as more than human, they were outdone in all the artifices of 
subtile politics, of which then not even their inventors had the 
best ideas. It is not difficult to guess the consequence of these 
discoveries. ‘The sly Ferdinand of Arragon, who would not 
suffer himself at all to indicate his knowledge of the secret, that 
the head of the church, whose infallibility no layman dared to 
doubt, could at least deceive, sought in silence merely to see if he 
might not also be deceived. But the more ardent Lewis, and 
the more sincere Maximilian, i in the first indignation of suffering 
by the horrible experience they had of his deceit, declared aloud 
to the world, that the holy father at Rome, utterly faithless, 
was dealing craftily and treacherously with them. 
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It was inevitable, that these disclosures must operate, in no 
gradual manner, on the people, and spread universal ferment, 
But more causes still came in, which united with this, and eve- 
rywhere powerfully shook the belief of the people in the papal 
supremacy and papal sanctity. ‘The long schism of the four- 
teenth century ; the resistance of the Wickilifites and Hussites, 
which broke out in so terrible a religious war; the unobserved 
footing gained, in all the countries of Europe, by the Walden- 
sian sects, who , provoked still more by persecutions, every where 
spread, in connexion with their doctrines, the bitterest hatred 
against the pope ; the furious irritation with which some orders 
of monks even raved against the popes, when the latter had to 
interfere in their affairs or authoritatively to decide their con- 
tests ; the two councils at Constance and Basil, which so pub- 
licly set up the principle, that a council is above the pope, and 
had even shown it by deposing the Roman bishops of the time 
—these diverse recurrences following close upon each other, 
had imperceptibly destroyed a part of the awe with which men 
had so long regarded the head of the church, and in this manner 
undermined the firmest supports on which his authority rested. 
Men were no longer so much terrified at the name of heretic 
at least regarded it as not the worst of heresies, to have doubts 
of the pope’s infallibility. ‘They no longer trembled as befor 
at the threat of excommunication ; for they had examples be- 
fore them that one might oppose it with success,* and even ex- 
amples which were alluring enough to encourage new acts of 
obstinacy. ‘The wise began to accustom themselves to the 
thought, that the bishop of Rome, notwithstanding the vicar- 
ship of Christ on earth and without prejudice to it, might be a 
man, and sometimes a very base man too ; and even the com- 
mon people began to regard him as at least not much holier 
than the bishops who lived among them and who common!) 
spread around them a very equivocal savor of holiness. ‘To the 
last, the popes had in truth themselves contributed, in the high- 
est degree. After they had with pains averted the blow which 
the council at Basil threatened to their authority, the bishops 
then in the Romish chair, with all the audacity ‘of that pride 
which the consciousness of a victory obtained by obstinacy com- 
monly brings, abandoned themselves to unbridled impudence, 


* Julius I. had excommunicated Lewis XII. but the clergy of the 
kingdom found it wiser to obey their king than the pope. 
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in order, as it were, to repay themselves for the constraint to 
which they had been for some time subjected. The old vices 
of Rome, the sight of which had before provoked all Europe to 
indignation and “had. occasioned the loud demand for a reforma- 
tion,* were small sins in comparison with those by which Alex- 
ander VI. and his sons disgraced the pontificate, and excited 
even the detestation of the degenerate Romans, although accus- 
tomed to the sight. ‘The report soon spread through all Eu- 
rope; and the indignation at the extortions by which the wealth 
of all other countries was drawn to Rome to be squandered in 
such vices, every where procured an easier admission to this re- 
port.t How much this contributed, in the sequel, to the spread 
of the reformation, we shall frequently have occasion to show 
in this history. 

But one of the most active causes which, sooner or later, 
must infallibly have occasioned the fall of the Roman dominion 
over the consciences and opinions of men, lay in that system of 
faith on which it was founded. ‘This system could scarcely any 
longer be regarded as retaining for its basis the doctrine of the 
founder of our religion. Ambition and fanaticism, in those ages 
of darkness and barbarism, had gradually adapted it to their 
schemes and pretensions. It seems, however, to have been 
built on the presumption, that those times of ignorance were to 
last forever. Only these times could adopt the system, and on- 
ly these sustain it. As soon as general illumination had reach- 
ed a certain point, it was impossible for it to stand any longer. 
Every system which must be built on error, and spread by. fa- 
naticism, and sustained by force, bears in itself the germ of “a 
struction. It affords an entertaining view of the history, t 
mark how, when this crisis was come, one joint after aeeene in in 
the Romish system, separated of itself, or gave way to the slight- 
est pressure of an external hand — applied often without the 
least design to distort any of them, but only to try whether they 
were still tight. But besides this, there were certain peculiar 
faults in the manner in which this system was constructed, and 
in the means employed to sustain it in progress, which in the 
end must necessarily have hastened its fall. 


* In 1305, the renowned Derend, bishop of Mende, had called aloud 
for a reformation in his tract de concilio celebrando. 
+ Hatred of the Roman name, said Erasmus, I believe to be deep- 
ly fixed in the minds of many nations on account of the things com- 
mouly reported of the morals of that city. 
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The mingling of the pure christian system with foreign adqj- 
tions, took place only by degrees, as monkish extravagance 0, 
the selfish politics of the clergy, found it to suit their conceits, 
or forward their designs. ‘The popes themselves changed oy 
altered only such things as would not suit their plan of hierarch- 
ical power; and these they altered only by degrees, at first 
with a more timid, and then with a bolder hand, as the plan 
was to be further perfected or extended. Whatever was not 
immediately opposed to this plan, and could exist with it unal- 
tered, was long left untouched. ‘The inevitable consequence 
was, that the system was never completely defined, and its indj- 
vidual parts could never so interlock with each other, that one 
should derive greater firmness from the other. There were 
still remaining in that system doctrines* from which the more 
enlightened inquirer, if ever one arose in these times, might pro- 
ceed, and draw consequences the most adverse to the rest, with 
which they stood in such unharmonious connexion. ‘There was 
still pure gold there, which one would not needlessly remove ; 
but it made a most singular contrast with its counterfeit ; and, to 
the more close observer at least, might facilitate the discovery 
of the deception. Now men were not wanting to put this gold 
aside, as it often gave occasion for striking comparisons. ‘These 
doctrines, although unconnected with the others, had yet been 
tolerated thus far, as apparently harmless ; but men were not 
wanting who solemnly condemned them, whenever some freer 
opponent of the Roman chair would abuse them, or when wrang- 
ling scholastics, who often stumbled unawares upon them, would 
work out consequences which might be prejudicial to its authority 
But sometimes these doctrines had heen already sanctioned by pre- 
ceding decrees of the infallible fathers, or the character of their 
defender recommended a forbearing prudence: hence even the 
damnatory decrees of the popes and councils, were often drawn 
up so indefinitely, that room enough was still left for at least the 
contending scholastics to slip out. 

It is generally so unpleasant, and always so critical a thing, 
to be compelled to turn and twist an established system, that 
the popes sought to avoid it as often as possible; and, for the 
most part, were impelled only by external necessity, to under- 


* The doctrine of faith, as exhibited in at least the writings of 
some of the teachers — of redemption by Christ, and of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. 
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take an authoritative change. As soon therefore as these first 
and most important principles, by which religion is compelled 
to support the hierarchical form, appeared to be sufficiently con- 
firmed, and to have attained an inviolable sanctity, they troubled 

amselves but little respecting subordinate doctrines, although 
they concerned the fundamentals of religion, and quietly looked 
on, while theologians wrangled about them.* Even Gregory 
VII. hesitated before he condemned Berenger’s view of the 
eucharist.t As long as a man,{ whose knowledge or sanctity 
excited attention, did not attack those principles on which the 
Roman authority rested, they commonly let him alone, or im- 
perceptibly drew him to Romish view s, and used him as an in- 
strument in carrying out some new projects of which himself 
was often ignorant. He might teach what else he pleased ; 
might sometimes utter manifest heresy ; but in his mouth it was 
nothing, because they did not always give themselves the trou- 
ble at Rome to define beforehand the possible consequences of 
such assertions and individual opinions, which were often put 
forth by zeal for the truth, often only in the heat and embar- 
rassment of contest, often merely from caprice, by men of exalted 
reputation for piety or learning. But those who came after, had 
frequently to pay dear for the improvidence of their predeces- 
sors! When succeeding heretics, who were not so easy to be 
won, or who pushed their assertions to a greater extent, appeal- 
ed to the declarations of such teachers, (whose orthodoxy, 
meanwhile, had perhaps been even canonized,) and developed 
the Copengraneny involved in those declarations, how often ved 





° “par more than once flung it in the teeth of the popes, that 
they had shown themselves so tolerant towards the scandalous wrang- 
lings of the scholastics, which not unfrequently bad for their subject 
the most important doctrines. 


+ Gregory treated Berenger more magnanimously than any pope 
before or after him, treated any errorist. [Berenger, who flourished 
in the 11th century, and who was personally eotensped by Gregory, 
held, a8 appears by his recently discovered answer to Lanfranc, to 
what is now termed consubstantiation ; aud possibly the pope inward- 
ly held to the same. See note to Murdock’s Mosheim, II. p. 228.-Tr.] 


_ | See this particularly in the example of St. Bernard, whose writ- 
ings Luther afterwards so often adduced in his own favor. ‘This dis- 
tinguished saint of the twelfth century, holy as Milner thinks him to 
have been, probably subserved the cause of popery more than any 
other man who was not himself a pope. — Tr.] 
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many an inquisitor and many a controversialist have cursed jn 
his heart the old saints, whose declarations he had so abominably 
to twist and turn, before he could remove from them the savor of 
heresy ! and because often nothing else would answer the pur- 
pose, he had to remove the sense ! 

Just this apparent unmindfulness, or rather just this fear of 
greater troubles, was the cause why a difference between the 
principles of the Romish court and the principles of the Romish 
church, was not only always suffered, but was almost publicl; 
recognized. ‘The belief of the church at Rome, was always 
different from the belief of the provinces, in many points ; for 
there were, in matters of faith, the court opinions, the popular 
opinions, and particularly the monkish opinions. Indeed, several 
doctrines had an extended influence in particular regions, which 
were never the dogmas of the Romish church, nor of the Romish 
chair, but only of a single doctor, a single monk, a single clois- 
ter and the surrounding region on which it could have an influ- 
ence. 

Yet one circumstance, which had for a long time been out- 
wardly beneficial to the views of the Romish court, must in thé 
end have hastened its fall, —the circumstance, that the system 
of Romish belief had been, for so long a time, entirely in the 
hands and the custody of the schoolmen. Every body speaks 
almost with disdain of these scholastics ; and indeed they were 
the most singular sort of men that ever lived. But it would b 
unfair to forget the advantages for which truth has to thank 
their toils, although not always their designs. Indeed, by the 
profession which they particularly followed, the unravelling 0! 
theological ideas, which was their art and their business, truth 
had always ten times more to fear than it gained. It is unde- 
niable, that they blunted the feeling of their age for truth, as 
they veiled her natural form under monstrous disguises, beneath 
which no human eye, not even their own, could search it out 
again. It is undeniable, that they elevated a hundred insignifi- 
cant follies to the rank of religious doctrines, and thus often 
completely enfeebled the influence of the genuine doctrines. 
But this was only an injury for their age. ‘Truth, thoug! 
covered, was truth still ; and well it was that she was concealed 
in those ages when power and ambition and superstition would 
have completely crushed her.* A more enlightened generation 


* This acute and well founded remark of our author, is essentially 
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had only to remove the covering,* and she appeared anew in 
her pristine beauty. Although mixed with follies, although 
pushed from the position w hich belonged to them, still some 
grand principles of religion always held. a place in the system ; 
and this they would have lost, if the scholastics had not (for 
what reasons so strenuously ?) set themselves against it. ‘The 
interested policy of the Romish court, would certainly have 
made way with many of these principles , if it could have been 
done unobserved by this sort of men, who had more or less at 
heart, not perhaps the doctrines, but some apple of contention. 
It was fearful to load their necks with such polemics ; and be- 
sides, the popes might be sure that truth, in the dress in which 
it would be presented by them, could do themselves no damage, 
at least at that time ; and so they readily allowed the schoolmen 
to contend about it, and took them with their theology under their 
own patronage. But in this, they perhaps did not then ima- 
gine, that the time might one day come, when this contested 
and scarcely tolerated truth would be able to raise its head, and 
sustain itself, not only without their ignoble patronage, but even 
against their assaults, and to triumph over error and deceit. 
This time came ; and now this system, so defectively construct- 
ed, so powerfully allied, and so neglectfully guarded, fell almost 
of itself. 

Illumination had now reached that point in which it must of 


different from. the paradoxical assertion of Hallam, i in respect to the 
same period, “that, bad religion been more pure, it would have been 
less permanent, and that Christianity has been preserved by means of 
its corruptions.”” ‘The corruptions which Hallam specifies, are “ the 
papal supremacy, the monastic institutions, and the use of a Latin 
liturgy.” This superficial and dangerous assertion is here noticed, 
because its author contrives to throw around it an air of plausibility 
which will give it some chance of a temporary currency among us, 
and because some might, at first sight, suppose the same to be involy- 
ed in the above remark in the text. It is one thing to veil truth, in a 
corrupt age, and quite another to corrupt it with the very essence of 
popery, and thus to corrupt the whole christian world. So far is 
Christianity from having been saved from extinction by its corrup- 
tions, that, had it received no corruptions, it would doubtless have 
gone from conquering to conquer, and would itself have saved the 
civilized world from this inundation of darkness and barbarism. See 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, II. 243. — Tr. 


* Luther afterwards did this with many doctrines, which he had 
only to draw forth from the rubbish. 
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itself put to flight the errors and prejudices which, in the bar- 
barous ages, had, by arrogance or stealth, assumed the authority 
of truth. ‘The sciences and the fine arts, which awoke again 
about this time, and seemed by so long a sleep to have acquir- 
ed new powers for action, had occasioned a ferment throughout 
all Europe, which could result in nothing less than a thorough- 
going revolution of the whole system of opinions and principles 
among its inhabitants. Amid this general ferment, which such 
means must powerfully have produced, the spirit of those with 
whom it began, must have acquired a new sense and relish for 
truth. A stronger desire to gratify this relish, was awakened. 
The spirit felt itself more free, or at least feit the chains more 
intolerable that bound it; and therefore itself more eager and 
courageous to break them. And not only so, but often against 
its will and against its purpose, the bands, which it was too spi- 
ritless to break, finally fell off themselves. 

With the languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans, had 
spread forth anew at least that portion of their spirit which will 
forever live in their writings. Mighty effects were produced 
by its influence. It attuned the spirit of the age to freer thought. 
It prepared the mind for the reception of truth ; and, what is 
still more beneficial, it imparted that noble decision and fire 
with which truth, to be effective, must be received. The study 
of the wisdom, the history, and the arts of the ancients, (upon 
which this age fell at first with all the zeal with which one em- 
ploys newly discovered faculties or examines newly discovered 
treasures,) imperceptibly gave another turn to all its conceptions 
and another direction to its activity, opened a new world to its 
views, and pointed out to its faculties a sphere of action by 
which their activity itself must have been still further increased. 
Thus in less profound silence, not only was the amount of its 
knowledge increased, but its power of acquiring knowledze. 
Not only were new objects presented to its eye, but the me- 
dium through which it had hitherto seen all things, was quite 
otherwise polished, and nothing any longer appeared in the 
light, nothing any longer in the condition, in which it had hith- 
erto been viewed. And now it was inevitable, that the general 
change must also take hold of the religious system.  Illumina- 
tion of views in matters of belief, was the necessary consequence 
of the general illumination which spread itself at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century ; but it depended on external cir- 
cumstances, whether it should continue to spread and operate 
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only in connexion with this, or whether it should spread more 
rapidly, and then even lead the way for this, as was actually 
the fact in the sequel. * 

The history before the Reformation most strongly confirms 
this theory. At the close of the fifteenth century and fully in 
the beginning of the sixteenth, before Luther was born or had 
come forward, the illumination consequent on the return of the 
sciences to the West.+ had beeun among the more sagacious of 
all nations. The distinguished men who chiefly contributed to 
their restoration, received their reward in being the first to learn, 
by the help of these sciences, to burst the bands by which igno- 
rance and superstition had c shained the human soul.t The s sys- 


* One of the most efficient preparatives to general illumination, 
was doubtless the revival of the study of the vernacular tongues, which 
produced the most visible change in the minds of men and in the general 
communication of ideas. The scholastic chains must almost necessari- 
ly have fallen of themselves, as soon as men began to write on theologi- 
cal matters, in German, for the language was not fit for this subtilizing. 
For men now at once to utter ideas in German, which, for whole 
centuries, they had been accustomed to think in Latin, to speak in 
Latin, and to pervert in Latin, this must have made the greatest re- 
volution in the whole system of thought among the men of that age: 
— not to mention, that, by the use of the German and other vernacu- 
lar languages, the listening public would be endlessly increased ; that 
more might hear and more converse; and that now the whole na- 
kedness of the various dogmas of the Romish court, the proofs of 
which adhered only to the Vulgate translation, must be disclosed. 


+ When Constantinople was taken by the Turks, 1453, most of her 
literati, then superior to any in the west of Europe, fled to Italy and 
other western kingdoms ; and wherever they went, the lights of sci- 
ence and literature, already kindled from the torch of the Saracens in 
Spain, were greatly augmented.—TR. 

t This influence in most cases was good, but upon not a few per- 
sons, it was altogether too violent. The rising light of science, which 
waked religious reformers in Germany, made deists in Italy. So 
many infamous men never lived there together as from the conquest 
of Constantinople to the breaking out of the Reformation ; and had 
not the Platonic philosophy [then just revived in Italy by the Medici, 
Tr.] and its consequent mysticism, a little checked the stream, in this 
age of Aretin and Pomponatius, [an atheist, born at Mantua, 1462, Tr.]} 
the greatest wreck of morals would have been the consequence of 
this scientific illumination. It would not perhaps be difficult to show 
how this different effect must have sprung, or at least might spring, 
from the difference of character and exteraa! circumstances ; but here 
18 not the place for it. 
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tem of Romish politics appeared to their eye in its true condi- 
tion, and it depended on them merely, w hether they would fur- 
ther spread the light which presented itself to them. The rea- 

son why so many did not do this, is found chiefly in their ex- 
ternal circumstances and their character, but from the ex: maples 

of Gerson, and of Clemengi, of Savonarola and of Wesse],* th 

attention they excited, the loud approbation they found, and the 
subsequent effects first manifested from their efforts in the fol- 
lowing age, we may venture to conclude for certainty, that be- 

fore Luther, thousands already believed just what Luther first 

learnt, step by step, to believe. Not only Wicklif and Huss and 
their follow ers, who were at no time completely exterminated, 
were defenders of the truth which this age had to exhibit, but 
even in the midst of Italy, in Rome, in the cloisters of all the 
monastic orders, there were numberless individuals, who for 
themselves, perhaps without having once heard the name of a 
Wicklif or a Huss, had long known the errors of the doctrinal 
system, long perceived the abuses of the Romish power, and 
had not only sighed over them in silence, but, for at least their 
own satisfaction, had altered and i improv ed some articles of the 
system according to their conviction. ‘There were many 
Staupitzest among all orders, and although only a few cam 
forward openly, who will venture on that account to cast stones 
at them? Some of these secret, and, if you please, excessive; 
cautious friends of truth, held to those doctrines which were 
always unadulterated even in the Romish church, and _ believed 
they must endure adulterations in secondary things, which they 
could not attack without putting in jeopardy the main princ iples. 
Others operated perhaps in their narrow circle as much as the; 
could, strove against error as they found opportunity, or at least 


* Gerson, chancellor of the high school at Paris, who played a 
chief part at the council of Constance. Du Pin published his works 
at Antwerp, 1706. Opera Nicolai de Clemengis edita a Jo. Lydio, 
Lugduni Bat. 1613. Vie de Savonarole par Jaq. Juetif, Paris, 1674 

John Wessel, otherwise called Basilius Frisius and also Zur Mun- 
di, a distinguished theologian of the 15th century. He complained 
of the scholastic theology, was indignant at the abuse of papal power, 
and set up almost the same principles respecting indulgences, purga- 
tory, and the merit of works, which Luther afterwards maintained. 
His works were printed together at Groningen, 1614, and a collection 
of his smaller theological papers, by Arn, Vargellanus, under he title, 
Wesseli Groningensis, Farrago rerum theologicarum, Wit. 1521. 


t John Staupitz, abbot of Saltzburg, died in 1524. — Tr. 
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followed quietly their own conviction, without making a bustle 
about it; only the scene of their operation was too small for 
them to be generally noticed, and the seed which they scattered 
sprung up only in secret, like seed of the most of the good 
among us, without be straying the hand that had sowed it. Oth- 
ers, again, on the score of conscie nce, believed that they must 
operate only indirectly and silently, because they were firmly 
persuaded that direct attacks on the Romish chair, would not 
only effect nothing, but would certainly injure the cause of truth. 
So thought the most enlightened among all nations. So thought 
their leader Erasmus. And according to the experience of 
more than a century, according to innumerable examples which 
they had before them, and even ac cording to all the external 
circumstances which could then be conte mplate sd, they had in 
fact no small cause so to think. But it is quite certain, that 
Erasrous had no less insight into the faults of the Romish sys- 
tem, no less knowledge of its defective spots, even no less in- 
clination to expose them, and no less zeal to correct them, than 
the warmest of our reformers. In private, in the circle of his 
confidential friends, in the ear of a Frobonius, he certainly 
poured forth more than Luther in the ear of an Amsdorf or a 
Bugenhagen. But that politic, that prudent man, measuring 
each step by its probable consequences, then also not suffic iently 
decided, and too anxious for his fame and his ease, alw ays saw 
that there might be more danger in an open rupture, than good 
to arise from it. A gradual preparation for the general illumi- 
nation, influence upon the people of the higher order down to 
the lower, this he regarded as a far safer means, and held it his 
duty to contribute to it all in his power. This duty Erasmus 
performed faithfully enough, and he at least ought not to be 
condemned for acting on a different conviction from that of 
Luther. His letters show what he thought, on every page, and 
posterity must do him the justice to own, that he, the enemy of 
Luther, performed a vast deal of preparatory w vork for Luther.* 


* What Erasmus thought and taught, need not here be adduced. 
But as to what he thought i in particular of the business of a reformer, 
and of the reformation, — whether a man may be properly bound, 
under all circumstances, with equal zeal to impart to the world his 
convictions on matters of religion, and in case of necessity, to obtrude 
them, — on these points, he may here produce his own confession, 
“Should I tell you,” he writes to one of his most confidential friends, 
“by whom and in what ways I have been urged to join in Luther’s 
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But not only did the character, the timidity, and the indeci- 
sion of those who learnt the truth before Luther, longer delay 


business, by what arts some endeavored to allure, and by what odium 
some endeavored to impel me, then might you perceive how much 
dissensions disgust me. But my resolution is fixed, and will remain 
so forever, to be torn limb from limb, rather than foment discord, es 
pecially in matters of faith. Many who favor Luther, cantingly abuse 
the passage, ‘ I came not to send peace, but asword.’ Although I think 
I see that there are some things received in the church, which might be 
changed to the great benefit oi religion, yet nothing pleases me which 
is done by such a tumult.” Epp. L. L. ep. 2. To Luther himself, he 
writes: “I keep myseli’ free, as I may, that I may better serve the 
cause of reviving literature. And it appears to me that greater bene- 
fit will accrue from civil modesty than from violence. Thus Christ 
brought the world into subjection to himself. Thus Paul abolished 
the Jewish law, bringing all to allegory.” Epp. L. VI. ep. 5. Still 
more openly does he show his principles, in a letter to Campegius, 
Epp. L. XIV. ep. 1: “ Although it is never lawful to oppose the 
truth, yet it is expedient sometimes to conceal it on occasion. But it 
is always of prime importance to inquire, how you may bring it for- 
ward in good time, conveniently, and aptly. Among themselves, 
theologians acknowledge some things which it would not be expedi- 
ent to divulge to the people. —If the corrupt morals of the Ronish 
court require a great and present remedy, certainly it does not belong 
to me or those like me, to assume the province. I prefer the present 
state of human affairs, whatever it is, rather than that new tumults 
should be excited, which very often end differently from what was 
expected. I never was and never shall be knowingly the master o! 
error, nor shall 1 ever be the leader or the associate in any tumult. 
Let others affect martyrdom; I do not think myself worthy of that 
honor.” Nearly in the same manner, he writes, Epp. L. XVI. « 

13: “1 know any thing is rather to be borne, than that the general 
state of the world should be changed forthe worse. 1 know it is the 
part of piety sometimes to conceal the truth ; and that it should not 
be brought forward on every occasion, nor before every company, 
nor in every manner, nor the whole of it every where. Nor has it 
escaped any scholar, that some things have been received, either by 
gradual and surreptitious custom, or by the glossing of modern law- 
yers, or by the rash definitions of the scholastics, or finally by the cun- 
ning and arts of princes, which might better be rescinded : but it was 
the part of theological prudence, thus to attempt a cure, lest, by being 
badly attempted, instead of removing, it should increase the disease, 
and hasten death.” These were the sentiments which Erasmus fol- 
lowed ; and it will be no easy task even to show that they were er- 
roneous, when one has read his defence of them in his letter to J. 


Jonas, Epp. XVII. ep. 18. 
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its general diffusion, but the effect is eminently to be attributed 
to those external circumstances, which always before placed ob- 
stacles in the way, insuperable even by greater and more stren- 
uous efforts than those which Luther afterw ards applied. It de- 
pended not only upon courage and decision, but also upon a 
concurrence of propitious circumstances,* which did not happen 
till just the time when Luther appe ased. It is true, that Eras- 
mus would not, like Luther, have improved even the most for- 
tunate moment ; but it is, on the other hand, just as undeniably 
certain, that even Luther, endowed with the most burning zeal 
for truth, with the most insuperable decision, with the most in- 
vincible confidence, and with all the capacities of a reformer, at 
another time, under other circumstances, and amid other men, 
would not have effécted that which he now accomplished in so 
shorta time. Yes, it was, after all, the Erasmuses and their 
party, that opened the way directly before the more bold and 
fortunate reformer ; for it was they who, immediately before his 
appearance, placed the propitious sphere of his action fully in 
that state which alone could secure success and permanence to 
his efforts. ‘This was the consequence of a circumstance which 
scarcely ever happened before : for, through the sympathy taken 
ina merely private contest, in which the famous John Reuch- 
lin had become involved with some of the theologians of Co- 
logn, there arose a declared war between all the enlightened 
and all the dark heads of the nation. ‘This war became the 
most propitious of all circumstances for the reformation! To 
make this as perceptible as it may be and must be, it is needful 
to give only a brief account of it. 

The new and better erudition which, somewhat before the 
end of the fifteenth century, had again come forth into the world 
from Italy, had already, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, acquired for itself a considerable number of admirers in 
Germany. Some of shone eminent men, who had first obtained 
it for themselves, had now begun to introduce an entirely new 
method of study ; had openly declared themselves as enemies 
to that dark and barbarous philosophy, which hitherto alone oc- 
cupied all minds, and had also already withdrawn many of its 
adherents, who now, with the most happy effect, dev oted them- 


* And this concurrence of propitious circumstances, too, would 
probably have been fruitless, if only one of them, the invention of 
printing, had happened half a century later. 


Vou. IX. No. 26. 45 
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selves to the immensely more profitable study of the languages, 
the elegant or the manly sciences, and classical literature. on 
of course could not pass: unobserved, and undecried. All t 
old theologians still remaining from the dregs of the former pe , 
riod, all the Thomists and Scotists, all the genuine monk-heads 
in Germany , had the greatest interest to set themselves against 
the progress of the new erudition, which must in a short time 
despoil them of honor and authority. It needed not therefore 
even the derision which they poured from all sides upon the 
defenders of the former system, to rouse them to persecution 
for the peculiar prejudice and the natural antipathy of stu- 
pidity against all which wears the aspect of illumination, m 
them already their sworn opponents. Several theologians of C 0- 
logn especially distinguished themselves in the matter by a more 
powerful feeling of this antipathy, which burst forth the more 
violently, inasmuch as the feeling was also natural to them ; for r 
they set themselves up as peculiarly the heads of the party, : 
were then also bold enough to be the first to expose themselves 
to one of the chiefs of the new party. John Reuclilin, the re- 
storer of Hebrew literature in Germany, was to be the victim of 
their excited wrath. The subjugation of Erasmus, they wer 
going, in return, to leave to their good friends, the the ologians at 
Lyons. This appeared to be the plan of persecution which 
they first strove to execute against Reuchlin, with a malice n- 
deed the most stupid, but withal so sturdy that it would mos 
probably have succeeded at any other time. The first point 
and the last became manifest from the opportunity which they 
seized for the purpose, in the year 1510. 

Presuming that Hebrew literature, by which Reuchlin had 
acquired such high renown,* could not better be suppressed than 

* Reuchlin, who was also sometimes called Capnio, was born at 
Pforzeim, a town of Baden, 1455. He was early distinguished 
by his attainments in learning and music, He was appointed by 
Charles, the landgrave of Baden, as travelling companion of his son 
Frederic, who was afterwards bishop of Utrecht. With him he vis 
ited France, and resided for abont two years in Paris, at the most cele- 
brated school of the times. He published a Latin dictionary and « 
Greek grammar, in Germany, and excited much astonishment by his 
knowledge of languages. He resided a part of the time in Germany, 
and a part in France; studied law at Orleans; accompanied the 
count of Wurtemberg to Rome, where he had access to the treasures 
of science accumulated by Lorenzo de Medici; was created a noble 
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by bringing it into suspicion and taking away the means of its 
support, they had incited one John Peppercorn, a Jew whom 
they had converted, to procure an order from the emperor, by 
which all Jewish writings in the whole empire, were to be sought 
out and burnt, because they contained blasphemies against Christ 
and the christian religion. ‘Those silly souls imagined, that 
Reuchlin derived all his wisdom and art from such writings ; 
and therefore he would either have to suffer these sources to be 
stopped, or to come out publicly as the defender of the Jews, 

and thus expose himself to the charge of heresy. Maximilian 
was actually weak enough to give full power to Peppercorn 
himself, in 1509, to collect and burn all Jewish writings. But 
when, in the discharge of his commission, Pepperec orn found dif- 
ficulties i in several places, even on the part of the magistrates, 

and now wanted new orders and aids from the emperor, the lat- 
ter came to the determination of re-examining the matter, and 
commissioned the elector of Mentz to request an opinion on the 
subject from Reuchlin. This opinion Reuchiin set forth in such 
a manner as was expected from him ; for he showed the project 
of destroying all Jewish writings without exception, to be both 
insane and injurious ; he proved to the emperor, that several of 
these writings, which did not treat of religion at all, might contain 
immense treasures of valuable knowledge ; and he held it as even 
improper to burn their religious books, because from some of them, 
the strongest grounds may be derived for opposing the Jews 
themselves. ‘This was exactly what the Colnish divines had 
wanted, who forthwith helped their Peppercorn prepare a pa- 
per in which Reuchlin was set forth as a friend of the Jews, and 
one deeply to be suspected of heresy. And when Reuchlin 
presented an answer to this infamous paper, in which the ex- 
of the empire by Frederic III. in 1492 ; spent some years at the court 
of Philip, elector of the Palatinate ; again visited Rome to defend the 
elector who had been excommunicated ; was engaged in preparing a 
Hebrew grammar and dictionary, and in translating the Psalms, and 
correcting the translation of the Bible ; was president of the court of 
the confederacy ; and was a friend and patron of his relative, Me- 
lancthon. The contest in which he and others were engaged 
against Hochstraten, (or Hoogstraten,) and the universities of Paris, 
Louvain, Erfurt, and Mentz, lasted ten years. He was appointed 
professor at Ingolstadt by William of Bavaria. The other leading 
facts in the life of this singular man, are sufficiently indicated in the 
text. He died at Stuttgard 1532. See Encyc. Am.— Tr. 
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Jew came off in a sad plight, they, without further dissimula- 
tion, presented themselves upon the stage. Arnold of Tun- 
gern, head of the Colnish faculty, in 1512, drew forth from 
Reuchlin’s writings, several articles, which he put forth with a 
severe censure as “ being too much tinctured with Judaisin,” 
(nimis suspectos de Judaico favore), and in which he at th 
same time contended, that Reuchlin must publicly recant them. 
Reuchlin answered him, in 1513, in a characteristic apology to 
the Colnish calumniators. But now the Dominican and inqui- 
sitor, Jacob Hochstraten, cited him before his tribunal, to defend 
himself in respect to the articles, and clear himself from th 
suspicion of heresy. ‘The process was formally instituted. 
Reuchlin appealed to the pope. The elector of Mentz also 
caused Hochstraten to prohibit the further process. But, not- 
withstanding the appeal and the prohibition, he still had th 
writings of Reuchlin publicly burnt ; and the whole theological 
faculty of Cologn now undertook to prove, that they ought to 
be burnt, as being heretical. ‘To render the infamy still 
greater and more injurious to Reuchlin, they even sent the re- 
cords of the process to the Sorbonne * at Paris ; and from rt Mm, 
who consisted chiefly of the like dark minds, they received a 
confirmation of their decision ; and now they raised the wildest 
yell of triumph. This triumph, however, was immensely em- 
bittered, as the pope, on the appeal of Reuchlin, transferred 
investigation of the case to the bishop of Spire, who, without 
noticing the authority of the Sorbonne, decided in favor of 
Reuchlin, and condemned Hochstraten also to pay the cost of 
prosecution. ‘The prosecution was therefore, in the end, of not 
even the least disadvantage to him. It, however, had caused 
him enough of vexation ; and in this, at least one of the designs 
of his opponents was attained. Yet this vexation cost them dear; 
for their chief object in this persecution, (a stop to the progress 
of the new erudition in Germany), was not only not obtained, 
but this became itself the means of most extensively promoting 
its spread. 

This contest of Reuchlin with the Colnish divines, became 
the proximate cause why all in Germany who had acquired 3 a 
taste for the new sciences, all who in a degree had extricate: 
themselves from the old darkness, now united i in one party, which n 


* The theological faculty of the university of Paris, founded by 
Robert de Sorbon in the thirteenth century. — Tr. 
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came forward as the declared antagonists to the dark heads who 
fought in support of the old barbarism. The persecution of 
Reuchlin was not regarded as a private affair, but as a general 
persecution, excited by stupidity against genuine taste, and by 
ignorance against true learning. On this account, the noblest 
men of the ; nation, Erasmus, Pirkheimer, Herman von Busch, 
immediately and unsolic ited, mingled i in the strife and undertook 
the defence of Reuchlin. All cultivated minds in the nation, 
immediately followed them; and followed them with so much 
the greater zeal, the finer the opportunity seemed to achieve 
honor to themselves at the expense of their natural enemy. 
The celebrated Ulrich von Hutten, together with his friend 
John Crotus, wrote the familiar ‘ Epistles of Obscure Men,”’* 
in which he completely repelled, not only the Colners, but occa- 
sionally the whole venerable community ‘of “ our masters’ ” (Ma- 
gistrorum nostrorum), with such mordacious salt, that it must 
have penetrated through seven skins. ‘Thus were they set forth 
as the laughingstock for all Europe. Men every where de- 
clared aloud for the laughing party. And such was soon the 
progress, that, between all the enlightened members of the na- 
tion, W herever dispersed, a silent but not the less intimate con- 
nexion was formed, by which they were united for the more 
wide and general diffusion of truth, and for the defence of every 
individual among them who might suffer in this matter. How 
vast was the effect of this thing, and how vast it must have been, 


* These Epistles were written in barbarous Latin, and first ap- 
peared in 1515. They purported to be written by well known cler- 
gymen and professors at Cologn and the region of the Rhine. The 
term, “obscure men,” was used in a double sense, as they were anon- 
ymous. The letters were full of satire on the excesses of the clergy, 
and treated also of the theological disputes. The publication was 
one of the most interesting in that age. It has sometimes been attri- 
buted to Reuchlin himself; but was doubtless the work of several 
hands. It is one among the works probibited by the pope. An edi- 
tion was published in 1826. See Am. Enc. Art, Epist. Obs. Vir. 

Hutten was a man of great satirical wit —in needy circumstances 
—persecuted by the pope, but favored by the emperor — of profligate 
life, though an advocate for Luther — served in the army for subsist- 
ence— and died of a disease produced by licentiousness, in 1523, 
aged 35. He was early fond of literature; but his father considered 
such pursuits beneath the character of a gentleman, and he turned 
his attention to the study of law. — Tr. 
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need not be explained; but it ought just to be noticed, that jit 
immediately preceded the appearance of Luther. 

Men still went on to chastise the theologians at Cologn for 
their attack on Reuchlin; for the business was not yet fully 
decided, as Hochstraten himself had gone to Rome, to procure, 
through the pope, the overthrow of the decision of the bishop 
of Spire. The ferment thus excited therefore continued in its 
full strength, when the first movements of Luther attracted the 
attention of all Germany to him. This personage, at his first 
appearance, showed himself very opportunely the defender of 
the good cause of truth and light. It was, moreover, against a 
monk — it was even a Dominican, of the stamp of Hochstraten, 
against whom he defended this cause. Hence it was clear be- 
forehand, that he would obtain one party, even if the justice 
of his cause were not to procure them for him: for nothing 
more was needful, in order to prepossess in his favor the better 
and more enlightened and cultivated men in all parts. But in 
the history itself of his first appearance, will best be shown, 
how much depended upon it and resulted from it; only it is 
first necessary to state the occasion which brought Luther upon 
the stage, briefly to adduce the early history of the man, and to 


inspect a little more closely the circumstances amid which he 
came forward. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Review or Fisxe’s EscHensurec. 


Manual of Classical Literature from the German of J. J. Eschenburg. 
Professor in the Carolinum, at Brunswick. With Additions, by 
N. W. Fiske, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy (lately 
of the Latin and Greek Languages) in Amherst College. Phila- 
delphia: Edward C. Biddle, 1837, pp. 664. 


By the Rev. Samuel M. Worcester, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Our advanced position as a people is, perhaps, the most ex- 
traordinary which has ever been presented in the history of the 
world. We have reached an elevation of civil, intellectual, and 
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moral greatness, which can hardly be contemplated without emo- 
tions of wonder and amazement. Whence now this greatness ? 

The circumstances and motives which influence human action, 
are so diversified and intricate, that revolutions and other impor- 
tant changes in the affairs of men, can seldom be traced uner- 
ringly to their real or to their principal causes. ‘The philosophy 
of history, as suggested by Dr. Lingard, might about as well be 
called the philosophy of romance. There is too much proof, 
that the imagination of the historian has often furnished him 
the key, with which he has opened to us the secret springs of 
memorable events. What is plausible may not be matter of 
fact; a cause, however adequate to a given effect, may not be 
the cause. Yet so frequently has this truth been forgotten or 
disregarded, that we are almost ready to aver, that the plays of 
Shakspeare and the novels of Scott are quite as authentic and 
credible, as are many of those works which claim our confidence 
as veritable histories of nations and individuals. 

Not a few among us have written and declaimed upon the 
rise and progress of our social system. Yet after all that has 
been said, it is very probable, that some of the most effective 
causes of our growth have been overlooked, or have not been 
exhibited with the prominence to which they are justly enti- 
tled. And if we do not seriously err, any enumeration of the 
causes of our greatness, as a people, is radically deficient, unless 
classical learning is specified, and specified as not the least in 
importance. 

Among the colonists and the patrons of the colonists of New 
England, were men who highly appreciated the classics. Hence, 
although Harvard College was literally planted in the midst of 
log-cabins and wigwams, the course of study was fashioned by 
the standards of Oxford and Cambridge. The Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew languages were prescribed in large measure for the 
intellectual discipline of the promising youth of the pilgrims. 
Our fathers, it is well known, aimed to advance the cause of 
the Reformation. They desired to see among themselves and 
to secure for their descendants, a competent number of able 
champions to “ contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” And the sequel proved that it was not in vain, 
that they endeavored to furnish the colonial pulpits with a learn- 
ed as well as pious ministry. ‘There were giants in those 
days ; the same became mighty men, which were of old, men 
of renown.” 
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The common-school system of New England has been 
theme of frequent, and, perhaps, extravagant eulogy. It was 
designed to carry the elements of intellectual education into the 
poorest man’s dwelling ; so that every child might be able to 
read for himself the volume of true wisdom. A community so 
instructed, could not fail to make important advances. But 
what would have become of our free schools, if there had been 
no college like Harvard? Where would men have been found to 
guide the people in their onward movements? And how could 
the colonists have been prepared to organize and maintain such 
political institutions, as had never before had an existence among 
men ?— When we turn our eye to our ancient and venerabl 
university, we there recognize one of the most powerful of all 
the instrumentalities, which, under the smiles of a gracious Pro- 
vidence, have contributed to our present greatness as an inde- 
pendent and triumphant nation. 

An American citizen once urged the marquis of Wellesley t: 
establish a college in India. “ No, sir,” was the reply.“ In- 
dia is, and ever ought to be, a colony of Great Britain. The 
seeds of independency must not be sown here. Establishing a 
seminary in New England, at so early a period, hastened your 
revolution half a century. ” It could not be otherwise, than 
that a familiarity with the sentiments of such men, as crowned 
the ancient republics with their purest and brightest glory, 
the enlightening and ennobling instructions of that TRUTH, \ hich 
makes man “ free indeed,”’ should nurture a magnanimous and 
indomitable spirit of liberty. 

It must be confessed, ‘however, that for a long period our 
professional men have not been much distinguished as classical 
scholars. ‘The classics still occupy a leading place in our plans 
of collegiate study, notwithstanding the increased attention to 
mathematics, the natural sciences, modern languages, and other 
means of mental cultivation. Nearly half of the time of the 
four years’ course, is appropriated to the works of authors in the 
dead languages. Why is it, then, that comparatively few of 
our alumni have acquired any celebrity, as linguists? We shall 
probably be referred to the peculiar circumstances of our coun- 
try. It may be said, and not without good reason, that our ed- 
ucated men have little encouragement to pursue the study o! 
classical literature. Our population at large has been in such a 
condition, ever since the organization of the federal government, 
that professional talent has found the surest patronage in modes 
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of active labor extremely unfavorable to classical pursuits. ‘The 
oraduates of our colleges are mostly dependent upon their own 
industry for their daily bread. As a natural consequence, they 
will do that kind of work which pays them the best wages. 
But is it not true, that many of our alumni might, if they were 
so disposed, find time for improvement in classical knowledge. 
And how are we to account for the want of disposition? ‘The 
answer is not difficult. We are much inclined to impute the 
low state of classical learning among us, not any more to the 
inauspicious tendencies of professional avocations in this country, 
than to some other causes which are less frequently considered. 

Our whole system of liberal education must be greatly eleva- 
ted and enlarged, before we can secure a proper influence of the 
classics upon our literary character. Our seminaries of learning 
must take higher ground. ‘The preparatory studies for admis- 
sion to college should be much increased. But whether increas- 
ed or not, there is a need of reform in respect to the actual 
terms of admission. Whatever reasons may be offered in justi- 
fication or apology, it is incontrovertible that, a very few insti- 
tutions excepted, there is no special strictness in the examina- 
tion of candidates. We somewhat doubt whether four-fifths 
of the members of the present freshman classes in American 
colleges, could procure certificates from competent teachers, 
that they have faithfully studied the whole of the Latin and 
Greek books in which they were examined previous to their 
matriculation. Until examinations of candidates for admission 
to college are made more discriminating and more thorough, 
there will be, as there now is, a large number of students, who 
are most miserably deficient in those elementary principles of 
language, without which there can be no eminent proficiency in 
the study of the classics. ‘The university of Cambridge has set 
an example, which is worthy of all praise. The influence has 
already been felt at other literary institutions. And we hope 
the time is not distant, when the youth in our academies shall 
be certified, that no college will receive them without a full com- 
pliance with its prescribe od and published terms. 

Classical instruction in most, if not all our colleges, is quite 
inadequate to the purpose. We deplore the circumstances, by 
which so much of the labor in the department of languages i is 
imposed upon teachers, who have so recently received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, and who, for a year or two only, 
continue in office. In general, they accomplish all, and fre- 
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quently much more than could be expected. No men work 
harder, and none are so poorly rewarded. But we cannot for- 
bear the expression of our opinion, that there is great need of 
daily, familiar instruction by men, whose mature scholarship can 
furnish a prompt and lucid commentary upon the text-books, 
and inspire in their pupils a generous enthusiasm for classical at- 
tainments and distinctions. 

Many of the students in our colleges have already passed t}y 
age of life, when languages are acquired with the greatest facil- 
ity. Others are too young to be left with so much time at thei: 
own discretion. Miscellaneous literature is so fascinating, and 
the desire of general information so strong, that novels and dra- 
mas, magazines and reviews, and more than all, newspapers and 
holiday pamphlets consume many of those valuable hours, which 
the regulations of college have allotted to ancient languages and 
literature. Add to this, that the most important of the advan- 
tages of classical study are either not understood, or are seldom 
appreciated. ‘To translate a Latin or Greek author with fluent 
elegance, is very often the consummation of the aims of the 
most emulous of our under-graduates. An oration at com- 
mencement is the brilliant prize which stimulates their diligence. 
It is no part, or but a small part, of their design to render tly 
classics subservient to their usefulness and pleasure, when the) 
shall have assumed professional responsibilities. Of the rest o! 
the members of a class, what can be said? What but absolute 
necessity compels most of them to study the classics? Explain 
the fact as we may, a very large proportion of American stu- 
dents never find the classics to be any thing better than men 
languages, mere words, and these so very “ dead,” that the fu- 
neral rites are delayed no longer than comports with a decent 
regard for public sentiment. 

Such a state of things is much to be lamented. _ It certain|) 
is of high importance, that the classical course in our colleges 
should be more interesting and useful. Of the measures whic) 
may be adopted by the guardians and officers, to secure so (e- 
sirable a result, it is not our intention to say more. ‘The sub- 
ject merits the careful consideration of those who are compe- 
tent to do it justice. 

Upon one point, however, there can be no dissenting voice. 
Unless our young men can be led to study the classical authors 
with pleasure, and not as a drudgery or a penance, the labor 's 
comparatively lost. And we can never expect to see among Us 
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such scholars, as may “challenge the world to do them reve- 
rence.” 

Hitherto there has been a great deficiency im the means of 
agreeable as well as profitable study of the classics. Nota few 
of those who have had the most ardent desires of distinction as 
linguists, have found themselves embarrassed by very disheart- 
ening difficulties. ‘They have felt that their task was some- 
what like that of the Israelites, under the Pharaoh that knew 
not Joseph. They have had but a moiety at best of the requi- 
site materials and tools. Lexicons and grammars they have 
had, and, perhaps, a classical dictionary. But these have been 
extremely defective. Every page of a classical author suggests 
inquiries, Which neither the lexicon, nor the grammar, nor the 
classical dictionary, would enable us to resolve. No other 
sources of light may have been at command ; and the student 
has groped in “ darkness visible.” 

It is with much pleasure that we have observed some recent 
attempts to supply these deficiencies. We have now better 
editions of the classics for text-books, and better lexicons and 
grammars. Various works might be named, which are worthy 
of much praise. But we are not acquainted with any work, as 
yet offered to the public, more entitled to a liberal and grateful 
patronage than Prof. Fiske’s edition of Eschenburg’s Manual of 
Classical Literature. 

In July last, a notice of the Manual, was published in the 
Repository. We had not anticipated a second edition so early. 
But the work has such claims upon the attention of all who are 
interested in the study of the classics and of ancient history, that 
we do not marvel that the first edition was so soon exhausted. 

We cannot doubt that this work will be more and more in 
demand, just as far as its merits shall be known. And that we 
may give it greater publicity, we would again notice it in these 
pages. 

The Manual of Classical Literature, as it comes to us, is not 
a mere translation, nor a translation with occasional notes. The 
labor of translating the original text, must have employed but 
asmall part of the time, which has been expended in its pre- 
paration for the American public. 


“As to the translation itself,’ says Prof. Fiske,“ my aim has 
been throughout to express the author’s meaning with strict fidelity ; 
but in doing this I have endeavored to avoid the long periods and in- 
volved arrangement of words and clauses, for which the German 
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language is of known celebrity ; I have almost uniformly employ: 
shorter sentences, and have sometimes departed very much from thy 
phraseology of the original.—The alterations are not many ; in som 
instances I have omitted a clause or sentence, and in a few a whol 
section or paragraph, without any notice to the reader; ina few 
cases also I have altered the arrangement of the sections. Othe 
wise, wherever | have not presented the author entire and unalter d, 
a distinct intimation of some change by the translator is given to 
reader, by one of the marks which will be explained below.— Th 
additions are very considerable ; and whatever may be their perti- 
nency or their value, they certainly have cost some labor. In mak- 
ing them, I have enileavored to kee p constantly in mind the grand 
design of the work, and to render it more complete i in the respects, 
which, as has been before remarked, constitute its pe culiarity, dist 
guishing it from every other work on these subjects in our language. 
The additions may generally be distinguished from the original, ¢ ithe r 
by the size of the type, or by particular marks ; as will be describe 
under the Explanations be low. It will be seen, that large additions 
have been made in the portion relating to the Greek Literature ani 
Authors ; it was my intention to make. similar additions to the View 
of the Roman Authors ; ; but the design was renounced for the rea- 
sons stated in the Advertisement on page 290. 1 regretted, on re- 
ceiving Mr. Crusé’s Translation, to find that it did not include th 
notices of editions and illustrative works mentioned by Eschenburg 
and should the present effort meet with approbation, it is my purpos 
to prepare for separate publication something more complete on th: 
Roman Literature. I flatter myself, that the condensed view of 1! 
sacred writings and the writings of the early Christians, as found 
the Greek language, will be considered a useful addition. ‘Thy 
whole of Part V. 1s also added by the translator, as explained 
page 572; only it ought to be further remarked, that a few par 
graphs pertaining to the remains of Athens and Rome, placed un 
Antiquities by Eschenburg and omitted in the translation, are intro- 
duced, with alterations, in ‘this part under the Topography of tho: 


cities.” —Preface, pp. 6,7, 1st ed. 

It will be seen from the fore going extract, that the work | 
divided into five parts. These are, Archaeology of Lite: 
ture and Art; 2. History of Ancient Lite srature, Greek and Ro- 
man; 3. My thology of the Greeks and Romans ; 4. Greek and 
Roman Antiquities; 5. Classical Geography and Chronology. 
It is obvious, that if the se subjects are well treated, such a work 
is just what has been long and urgently needed. 

A very cursory inspection of the Index of Subjects, or of the 
volume itself, is sufficient to convince any intelligent mind, that a 
vast amount of useful information may here be found. Upov 
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some topics, we might wish to have more minuteness of detail ; 
but, in general, there is much more of matter, well digested and 
happily “expressed, than we could reasonably require in a Text- 
Book, necessarily so comprehensive. The references are so 
numerous, that it is very easy to pursue investigations upon any 
subject and to any desirable extent. In a word, the plan of the 
work is so complete and the execution so successful, that in a 
very few minutes we may solve inquiries, which, w ithout this 
resource, would consume whole days and, perhaps, weeks, al- 
though we might have access to our “best libraries. 

Since we have examined The Manual of Classical Literature, 
we have thought of the feelings of James Otis, upon the publi- 
cation of Blackstone’s Commentaries. His enthusiasm of admi- 
ration was repeatedly expressed in the strongest language. 
“ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” said he, ‘“‘ would have saved me 
seven years’ labor, poring over and delving in black letter.” 

In the second division of the work, we have evidence that 
professor Fiske has greatly improved upon the labors of Es- 
chenburg. We perceive the Editor’s mark at the head of some 
of the most valuable sections, which are so incorporated into 
the body of the work, that at first sight they might be attribut- 
ed to Eschenburg. We refer particularly to the sections, which 
relate to the Greek Orators, Philosophers and Historians. 

Perhaps the labors of professor Fiske cannot be seen to bet- 
ter advantage, than by contrasting the “ History of Greek” with 
that of “ Roman Literature.” ‘This last is a mere translation 
by professor Crusé. We regret that professor Fiske has been 
unable to fulfil his implied promise in respect to this part of the 
work. But “ the unexpectedness of the call’’ for a new edition, 
is an ample apology. 

We wave minute criticism upon the Manual. We should 
hardly feel warranted to quote so much at length, as would be 
necessary to illustrate and verify particular remarks. But we 
must not omit to say, that while the literary character of the 
volume is unexceptionable, there is a moral spirit which is pe- 
culiarly grateful in a work of this kind. To the American edi- 
tor we are in this respect also greatly indebted. ‘The Manual 
of Classical Literature cannot fail to subserve important purpo- 
ses of moral as well as intellectual improvement. 

It is with no ordinary satisfaction, that we can thus freely 
commend the American edition of Esc henburg’s Manual, to the 
very favorable regards of all, who are interested in the promo- 
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tion of classical learning. The study of the classics is not soon 
to be abandoned. We shall, from time to time, be annoyed by 
the clamors of reform “ so called, but falsely.” Invectives as 
contemptible as they are contemptuous, must still be expected. 
But the classics, as recent experience proves, will steadily gain 
favor with the intelligent and the candid. We cannot do with- 
out them, if we would. We must have the Scriptures of th 
New Testament and the other early records of Christianity, de- 
livered to us in a different tongue ; we must be able to dispense 
with our approved and established nomenclature of science, and 
with the most common medium of intercourse between the 
learned of different modern nations ; we must cease to have oc- 
casion for a critical study of the dominant languages of the Eu- 
ropean continent; in a word we must have a new line of ances- 
try, a new being and a new speech, before we are at liberty to 
begin to question the necessity of the classical studies in a 
plan of liberal and finished education. Such an education with- 
out the aid of the classics is an absolute impossibility. 

But how little did the bard of Scio ever imagine the destiny 
of those numbers in which he sung the wrath of Achilles? How 
little did the prince of orators anticipate, that the thunders of 
his Olynthiaes and Philippics would still be rolling and rever- 
berating, two thousand years after the knell of his country’s 
freedom had driven him to self-immolation? Of all that eve: 
stood upon the pinnacles of the glory of Athens or of Rome, no 
one could have ever conceived that their poets, their historians, 
their philosophers, and their orators were living for all mankind ; 
that their breathing thoughts and burning words would breathe 
and burn on throughout all generations ; that future millions in 
other countries and of other tongues would delight to do them 
homage; that youth would repair to them for its earliest les- 
sons, manhood for its refined amusements, and old age for an 
alleviation of its weariness. With unutterable amazement 
would the oracle have been received, if some Sybil or some 
Pythian had predicted to any of those ancient worthies, that 
their perishable manuscripts would survive the ravages of time, 
and become the text-books of literary institutions, not only in 
all Europe, but in a New world. 

Is it then some traditionary delusion which has infatuated 
the votaries of letters, and driven them in throngs to sprinkle 
odors upon the laurels of the classic dead? No, it cannot be. 
There is no mystery in the case. The men who have been so 
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much honored, were of “ nature’s noblemen.” ‘They drank 
deep at the sources of intellectual life and strength. Most of 
them lived in times of extraordinary excitement, and were ani- 
mated and nerved by the ennobling influences of civil freedom. 
Their minds were tasked to the full extent of their capabilities. 
And with such perfection of art did the master-spirits of classic 
antiquity mould themselves into “ the beautiful forms of univer- 
sal nature,” that they will be admired, so long as any can be 
found to appreciate the highest order of intellectual workman- 
ship. 

From the example and influence of the scholars of the old 
republics, we of this land may derive lessons of wisdom and 
duty. They erected enduring monuments of their own and 
their country’s glory. ‘They have long contributed invaluable 
assistance in the education of the most gifted and the most for- 
tunate of the children of Christendom. And yet they were 
Pagans! what then ought to be accomplished by the scholars 
of Christian America—this land the very “ stones and dust” of 
which are dear to her sons as they return to her from their 
wanderings. Here we have the Light of Everlasting Truth. 
Here we have “ glorious liberty.” Here every child may take 
possession of the ‘‘ keys of knowledge.” ‘Truly the lines are 
fallen to us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly heritage. 
Every breeze that sweeps over us proclaims some new and splen- 
did trophy in the onward march of national enterprize and aggran- 
dizement. And shall we then have no poetry and eloquence, 
no history and philosophy, that shall be an immortal memorial 
of the combined and the concentrated inspirations of freedom, 
and knowledge and Christianity ? 

If gratitude is motive, what incitement do we need? If op- 
portunity is obligation, how imperative the voice which sum- 
mons to exertion? What a country is ours even now? And 
if heaven shield the palladium of our hopes, what a country it 
is soon to be? Our villages and our cities multiply faster than 
the geographer can dot them upon his map. He who now 
writes a work, which can claim a seal of approval from the sig- 
net of Truth and Goodness and Beauty, may live to hear of 
blessings upon his name from a thousand American cities and 
tens of thousands of American villages. Nay more. The 
ends of the earth may resound his praises. 

Let then a holy ardor fire the souls of our educated men. 
Let them live for the whole world and for all time. Let them 
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act in the full consciousness of their moral responsibilities. They 
were “born for the universe.” Let them fulfil their sacred 
trust, and the priceless inheritance which our fathers consecrated 
by their prayers and sealed with their blood, will be transmitted 
unimpared to a grateful and countless posterity. 

And if, in the retributions of a righteous Providence, our na- 
tion shall hereafter descend to the grave of empires and repub- 
lics, our sepulchral monument will bear for its inscription, a 
LITERATURE “ beyond all Greek, all Roman fame.” 


ARTICLE VII. 
Tue Rieut or Free Discussion. 


Argopacitica: A Speech for the liberty of unlicensed Printing, to 
the Parliament of England. By Joun Mitton. Boston Edition, 
1826. 

OEOAOIIA EKAEKTIKH, or a discourse of the Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, with its just limits and temper, showing the unreasona- 
bleness of prescribing to other men’s faith, and the iniquity of per- 
secuting differing opinions. By Jeremy TayLor. Works, Vol. 
I. p. 292 seq. Lond. 1835. 

An Apology for the Freedom of the Press, and for general Liberty. 
By Rosert Hatt. Works, Vol. Il. p. 39 seq. New York, 1832. 


Ir is not for the purpose of presenting an extended and for- 
mal review of these works that we have placed them at the 
head of this Article. It is rather to call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that three such minds should have deemed it 
necessary to engage in the defence of the right of free discus- 
sion ; and to direct to these works, as far as may be in our 
power, the public mind. There are no productions in English 
literature which, on account of the importance of the principles 
involved in the discussion, as well as the manner in which such 
men could not fail to conduct it, more demand, in our view, the 
attention of these times. The fact that Joun Miuton, the au- 
thor of Paradise Lost, and the indomitable lover of liberty, the 
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man so rich in varied learning, and so entirely master of all the 
powers of the Laglish language ;—that Jeremy Tayzor, the 
man most distinguished among English classical writers for fer- 
tility of imagination, for copiousness and richness of expression, 
as well as for profound thought ; and that Roperr Hatt, the 
most eloquent man of his age, deemed themselves called on to 
engage in the discussion of this subject, is a demonstration of its 
importance, and a pledge that all the powers of argument and 
persuasion are brought to its illustration and defence. No men 
have lived who were better able to do justice to this subject. 
No men can be found better qualified to command the rich and 
varied resources of the English language. It is an honor to 
English literature that such men engaged in this inquiry ; it is 
an honor to the language which we speak, that the noble senti- 
ments which they defend, could be expressed in the manner in 
which it has been done. 

This is one of the subjects which is to be discussed in 
each successive generation. It is not enough that the fetters 
which once bound the human mind have been broken; it is 
not enough that the nght of freedom of inquiry, and of opin- 
ion should be defended, and placed on a foundation which 
cannot be overthrown by argument. ‘There are so many in- 
terests which men create, and which they wish to perpetuate 
that conflict with this right ; and there are so many opinions 
which they entertain that they seem conscious cannot bear the 
light, and around which they endeavor to throw an inapproach- 
able sacredness, that it is needful that the principles which shall 
guide the human mind on this subject should be often examined, 
and be presented without regard to existing opinions, customs 
and laws. In each age of the world, from causes which it is 
not needful now to state, there are barriers created of most for- 
midable character that are fitted to impair or destroy this right. 
In the time of Milton one class of causes existed; in the time 
of Hall, another ; in our own times, there may be others. Each 
age, and country furnishes its own obstacles to the exercise of 
this right ; and the efforts, every where, of certain classes of men 
are put forth to bind the human mind in chains. We regard it 
as vital to the interests of religion and liberty in this land that 
this right should be stated and vindicated ; and we propose, 
in the spirit of entire freedom, to state our views on this subject, 
and to call the attention of our readers to the history of this 
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right ; to its proper limits ; to the arguments by which it is de- 
fended, and to the obstacles which exist in this country to its 
free and unembarrassed exercise. 

There is no portion of history more interesting or instructive 
than that which pertains to the nght of free discussion. It would 
seem to have been one of the most obvious of all positions that 
every man had the right not only to cherish his own sentiments, 
but to examine all subjects that should come before his mind; 
that he had a right freely to express his views, and as far as the 
considerations which had influenced his own mind would go, to 
suggest them to others; that it was the prerogative of the hu- 
man understanding to investigate truth, and having investigated 
and found it, an undeniable privilege to be permitted to make 
that truth valuable to the species by imparting it to others. 
This right, certainly, seemed quite as clear as that of rendering 
diamonds or pearls, or metals valuable to society by their circu- 
lation and use, or of making a newly-discovered principle in the 
mechanic arts of use by imparting the knowledge of it to others. 
The right to investigate truth on all subjects seemed just as clear 
as the right conferred on the species to penetrate the bowels of 
the earth in search of the precious ores, or of discovering, and 
developing new principles im the arts, or of rendering the earth 
on which we live productive to meet the wants of man. Yet 
to nothing connected with the employment of mind, has there 
been a more steady and determined opposition, than to the right 
of untrammelled discussion. We shall soon state some of the 
causes which have led to this resistance. Meantime we may 
remark, that it is a subject of deep, but unavailing regret that 
the history on this subject has not been fully recorded. Noth- 
ing would more clearly illustrate the advancement of society, 
and nothing furnish more important principles to guide us now, 
than a record of the successive steps by which the present views 
of the right of free discussion have been reached. Over this loss 
we are compelled to sigh unavailingly ; and to lament that so 
much talent and eloquence have been expended in detailing the 
progress of wars and sieges ; the number and power of armies ; 
the position of military hosts on fields of blood ; the pomp and 
pageantry of kings; and the useless splendors of triumphal pro- 
cessions, and so little on the progress of the human mind, and 
on the obstacles which have resisted or retarded its freedom. 
A single principle which goes to settle the freedom of the mind 
is of more value than most of the victories which occupy a large 
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space in the ancient records. But it is now too late to repair 
the loss. All that can be accomplished in regard to this deeply 
interesting history is to be effected by careful reflection on the 
events which are recorded. A few brief statements of laws 
which affect this subject ; of edicts at various times either to re- 
press or to encourage the spirit of free inquiry; a few state- 
ments of the persecutions which have been excited to suppress 
it; a few biographical notices of master spirits who have strug- 
gled to overcome the obstacles, and to give the human mind its 
utmost freedom, are all that now remain on this deeply inter- 
esting part of history. To trace this history, the attention must 
be fixed on the characteristics of different ages ; on the laws of 
past times ; on the maxims that have prevailed ; on the defer- 
ence which is paid to power, or on the independence of think- 
ing which is evinced by some bold and daring spirit; on the 
decrees of tyrants, and on the indications of the struggling of the 
human mind to be free. 

Milton, in the work which we have placed at the head of 
this article, has gleaned perhaps nearly all that can now be 
gathered from the records of the past on the history of the right 
of free discussion. For these historical notices, as well as for a 
review of the most masterly defence of the “ liberty of unlicen- 
sed printing,” to be found in our language, we must now be 
content to refer our readers to the work itself. We shall have 
occasion, however, to illustrate our subject by copious extracts 
from that unrivalled defence. No man was ever yet more deep- 
ly imbued with the spirit of liberty than John Milton ; no man 
had a more profound knowledge of the strength, and manly 
vigor of the English tongue, “the language” as he says, “ of 
men ever famous and foremost in the achievements of liberty ;” 
and none was ever endowed with an intellect better fitted by 
nature to do justice to the theme, or better disciplined by a fear- 
less and independent struggling for truth and freedom — “ natu- 
ral endowments,” as he says, “‘ haply not the worst for two and 
fifty degrees of northern latitude’ — natural endowments most 
eminently adapted by the Author of the human intellect to vin- 
dicate the right of man to free and untrammelled thought. 

We have remarked that the right to a free examination of all 
subjects seems to be one that is clear and indisputable. Yet it 
has been called in question ; it has been resisted ; and there are 
still, as we shall state more fully in a subsequent part of this 
article, many maxims, and usages which resist or embarrass this 
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right. Men have vacillated on the subject, at one time urging it 
to the fullest extent possible without assigning any limits; at 
another attempting to fetter all free inquiry, and bind the human 
mind in chains. At one time nothing has been deemed too sa- 
cred for open, and bold, and indiscriminate assailment; at 
another, nothing has been supposed to be open to free and un- 
fettered inquiry. At one period the most sacred and best estab- 
lished maxims have been subjected to new investigation, and it 
has become the characteristic of the age that nothing is regarded 
as settled ; at another, an attempt to strike out a new truth, or 
propose a modification of existing belief has been regarded as 
deserving the gloom of a dungeon, or the horrors of the rack or 
the flames. At one time, men have claimed the right even of 
investigating private character, and making it the topic of pub- 
lic, and unlimited remark; at another, it has been the policy 
and aim of those in public life to shield themselves, and all their 
doings from the severity of open and candid scrutiny. 

The subject is undergoing a new examination in our own 
time. It was thought that the right to a most full and free in- 
vestigation of all subjects was one of the birth-rights of an 
American citizen. But many recent events of a most painful 
character have showed an indication to call this right in ques- 
tion ; and a disposition to shield some subjects from the severi- 
ties of an open and full investigation. In some quarters of our 
own country there has been shown a disposition to suppress this 
right by bold denunciation, and declamation ; in others, by acts 
of violence in defiance and in breach of the laws of the land ; 
in others, by exciting opprobrium against those who have 
broached certain new opinions; and in others, by bringing in 
the dying, and almost extinguished power of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure ;— by an attempt to clothe it with the terrific energy of 
past times, and by transferring to our own land, and under the 
form of Protestant Christianity, that which in the old world has 
made monarchs, under the ban of empire, tremble on their 
thrones, and bound in iron the intellects of nations. The fee- 
blest attempt of this kind, no matter from what quarter it 
come, endangers liberty. The obscurest indication in the pub- 
lic mind to connive at this, or tolerate it, however humble may 
be the individual affected, or unimportant the principle involv- 
ed, threatens the existence of our Republic and the vitality of 


freedom. 
As we purpose in this article to defend the liberty of unfet- 
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tered discussion on all the subjects to which it is proper that it 
should be applied, it is suitable here to inquire by what metes 
and bounds, if any, the subject is limited. What are the proper 

topics which may be brought before the mind for free and unre- 

stricted inquiry? This is the first subject to which we naturally 
direct our attention. 

While it will be our main object to assert the most unlimited 
right of free discussion which the interests of society permit or 
demand, yet we are not disposed to deny that there are some 
proper metes and bounds by which the right is to be limited. 
On this subject, we apprehend, there has been not a little in- 
distinctness of conception, and confusion of language even among 
the friends of the right ; and much designed mysticism thrown 
over it by its enemies. All the advantages i in argument which 
the advocates for restraining this right have ever gained have 
arisen from a neglect — perhaps a designed neglect — in them 
to make the distinctions which are now seen to be obvious in 
regard to the subjects which are proper for public investigation. 
To aclear understanding of this subject, it is important that 
this distinction should be made. 

We remark, therefore, that there are some subjects which 
are not to be regarded as proper subjects of public discussion. 
They are to be shielded from this kind of scrutiny which the 
right of discussion on any appropriate subject supposes. We 
specify particularly, that ‘which pertains to private character, 
opinion, feelings, motives of action. I have no right to make 
the private sentiments of my neighbor the theme of public de- 
bate; nor have [ any right to drag him forth that his motives 
and character may be tortured under the dissecting knife of 
public and angry controversy. ‘There is a species of sacredness 
about every man’s private feelings; a personal property in 
every man’s own sentiments, views, and motives, which should 
shield them from public exposure and debate. The public has 
no right to them, any more than it has to his house, or land ; 
his bonds and mortgages. The sanctuary of his own bosom is 
not to be entered, and his private feelings exposed to the blaze 
of noon-day without his consent, any more than the sanctuary 
of his dwelling is to be entered, and his goods exposed to pub- 
lic plunder. The reason of this i is, that God has given him a 
right to his private sentiments, and feelings, just as he has to 
the avails of his honest industry. ‘They no more belong to the 
public, than that which he has earned by honest toil. And the 
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the opinions that are publicly avowed or are known to operate. 
We have a right to discuss the propriety of the existence of 
societies bound together by secret oaths; and we have a right 
to examine the question of the morality of slavery, — and in this 
discussion we are by no means answerable should the result be 
agitation, and displeasure, and anger, and wrath. We have done 
no wrong. We examine abstract truths; and if fabrics reared 
on false principles totter and fall, it is not the fault of him that 
discusses the subject ; but of the system, and its abettors. 

Yet this principle, also, which is so obvious, is not always 
regarded. ‘There is, we think, a recklessness in these times on 
this subject, which demands the loud voice of reproof. ‘There 
is a needless, and improper making public of conduct and opin- 
ions in the domestic relations. ‘There is a violation of confidence 
and of friendship. ‘There is an improper laying open to public 
rebuke the arrangements of domestic institutions, and of the in- 
tercourse of friends. Foreigners come among us, and are ad- 
mitted into our families, our churches, our cities, and towns, and 
on their return to their own country, or before, forthwith blazon 
to the world what was “ spoken in the ear ;” and reveal “ on 
the house-tops,” that which was seen in the privacy and sacred- 
ness of the domestic circle. Our own countrymen also travel 
into foreign lands, and are admitted with much kind feeling to 
the circles of elevated society, and on their return blazon to the 
world the details of domestic arrangements, and of private con- 
versations. On such details we cannot but look with disappro- 
bation. Valuable as may be the information which is commu- 
nicated, yet we cannot but deem the furtive manner in which it 
was obtained a violation of the laws which should regulate the 
social intercourse of strangers ; and the injury done to society by 
the violation of a great principle which should regard the do- 
mestic relation as sacred, is of incaleulably more importance than 
all the advantage which has resulted. And in the same light 
we cannot but regard many of the details of the masonic insti- 
tution ; the revelation of the occurrences in those institutions, 
notwithstanding the most solemn and sacred oaths of secrecy, as 
inflicting an injury on society from which it will not soon re- 
cover. Itis a shock to the moral feelings of mankind ; and 
though we have never been in a masonic lodge, and doubt not 
the truth of the main things alleged to have been transacted in 
those institutions, yet we feel that every man is called on, now 
that the excitement is passed, to rebuke the spirit of prying cu- 
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riosity into the domestic arrangements of any institution, and 
the breaches of confidence and the violation of oaths which at- 
tend such a development. And with the same feeling, much 
as we abhor slavery, and firmly as we maintain the principle 
that the subject may be and should be discussed any where, and 
every where, and by any man, or by any press, yet we confess 
we have no sympathy with the details which are often made of 
the state of things among our southern brethren. We do not 
believe that a northern man has any right to partake of the hos- 
pitality of the South ; to secure confidence there, and be admit- 
ted to free acquaintance with the domestic details, and then to 
reveal them for the purpose of producing excited feeling, or of 
hastening the progress of abolition. ‘Truth and justice may be 
advanced by open and public means. Manly free discussion 
scorns all that is treacherous, and seeks not to lay open private 
feeling, or domestic arrangements with the knife of torture un- 
der the plea of advancing the rights of man. 

We are sometimes disposed to think that it is peculiar almost 
to these times, and to certain classes of men now, to be regard- 
less of the sacredness of private feeling, and the tenderness and 
delicacy of private reputation. A man advances a sentiment, 
or publishes a book. It is deemed heretical ; and he is subject- 
ed to the torture of public prosecution, and his reputation is 
forthwith covered, if possible, with infamy. Suspicion is excited 
against the man. His arguments are untouched ; his reasonings 
are not refuted ; his book may stand firm as mount Atlas. But 
his feelings are lacerated ; his heart is wounded ; his name is 
blazoned abroad as evil. All that can be done against him to 
excite prejudice is done ; all that can be accomplished to over- 
whelm his name with disgrace is accomplished. And yet there 
is in all the parties only a professed desire to know the truth. 
And when all has been done that could be done by the detrac- 
tor and calumniator; when he has employed all his means of 
torture on the feelings and character of the individual, he coolly 
says, ‘all this was only to defend the truth. I have had doubts 
whether what you have advanced is in accordance with the doc- 
trines of the church. I am not satisfied with your statements ; 
and instead of examining the sentiment promulgated as an ab- 
stract matter, I have thought it best to arraign the man. I have 
endeavored to excite public odium against him; I have done 
all I could to embarrass him in his way, and my object in this 
has been to ascertain the truth of his positions.’ And all this 
Vor. TX. No. 26. 48 
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is much as if a man should approach me with a dissecting knife, 
and say, ‘I have strong doubts about the structure of the lungs 
and the heart, and I propose, therefore, in perfect kindness to 
lay bare their quivering fibres to open day that I may examine 
them.’ 

We do not claim, therefore, that there should be personality, o1 
that there should be a reckless intrusion into domestic arrance- 
ments, or that there should be a public exposure of private 
character, in order to secure the right of free discussion. We 
deprecate all these. But with these necessary metes and bounds, 
we maintain that the right of discussion and inquiry is to be un- 
limited. We maintain that every man has a right to cherish 
and express his opinions every w here, and on all subjects ; and 
that liberty is identified with ‘the principle, that in reference to 
this matter no one has a right to ‘ molest or make afraid.’ 

In particular, we hold that the right extends to the following 
pen 

- To all principles of action or belief. ‘The right to ascer- 
“a what are correct principles belongs to human nature. [1 
pertains to the most humble, as well as the most elevated man ; 
and is a right of which no one can justly deprive him.  Prin- 
ciples are in their nature abstract things. In examining them, 
I do not profess or design to disturb my neighbor. If he is 
holding erroneous principles of action or belief, the fact that he 
holds them is no argument why I should not examine them ; 
for he has no right to claim that his principles should constitute 
my creed ; or prevent my settling my own grounds of action or 
belief. And if his prince iples should be incorporate ‘d into all his 
belief, and conduct; if they should enter into his domestic ar- 
rangements ; if they should be interwoven with his business, 
and if he should have invested a large amount of capital on the 
strength of his principles, and should have joined with others in 
making laws that are based on them; and if any or all of these 
should be disturbed or disarranged by my discussion of the ab- 
stract principle, he has no right to complain. 1 make no war 
on him; I do not bring his name into the controversy. And 
should I even succeed in changing the prevalent principles of 
society so far as to render him odious, break up his business, 
and occasion him a great loss of capital, still he has no right to 
complain ; for the society can never prosper which is saul on 
erroneous principle. The establishment of correct principles for 
the whole community is of more importance than his private 
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welfare, or the business in which he is engaged. We shall 
maintain, therefore, that there is no principle of action or belief 
which is not a fair topic of discussion; and that we have the 
most full and perfect right to examine it when, and where, and 
how we please, and on whatever point of practice, or opinion 
it may impinge ; on whatever man, or family, or law, or social 
organization it may strike. We claim, therefore, that we have 
a right to examine any, and every question in morals, and reli- 
gion; that we have a right to advance with the utmost freedom 
to the que stion whether any theological tenet can be defended ; 
that we have a right to enter most fully into the inquiry wheth- 
er it is Consistent to engage in the manufacture and sale of ar- 
dent spirits; that we have a right to inquire whether slavery 
in any and every form is consistent with the laws of God, and is 
more illy right, or morally wrong ; and that on these and on all 
kindred questions we have the amncnt right to express our sen- 
timents when and where we please. ‘This right we hold to be 
one of the inalienable rights of man; this right we deem es- 
= to any just views of civil and religious liberty. 

. On the same ground we maintain that we have a right to 
go most fully into an examination of the question what is truth, 
on any and on all subjects. This right is involved in the for- 
mer ; and is based on the fact that a man’s own happiness here 
and hereafter depends on his embracing the truth, and acting 
on it. The investigation of this we suppose lies open to every 
man’s mind; and he may pursue it in whatever direction or 
department he pleases. ‘Truth is presented to man in the 
Bible and in the works of God, just as freely as the light of 
heaven, the air, or the running waters ; and every man has just 
the same right to investigate it in any de partinent that he has 
to gaze upon the heavens from any portion of the earth which 
he may select as his observatory, or to drink from the running 
stream in any place in which he may choose to kneel down. 
Whether he chooses to turn his thoughts to the heavens above 
him, and investigate the laws of the planetary motions ; or ex- 
amine the petal of a flower, the wing of an insect, or the struc- 
ture of an oak ; whether to fuse a metal in a crucible, or ascer- 
tain a degree of longitude ; whether to examine a question in 
morals, in political science, or in theology, we hold that he has 
the utmost right to make his selection with freedom, and to 
pursue his inquiry just so far as he pleases, answerable only to 
God. Nor is there any opinion which is to be held up to 
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mankind as too sacred for investigation ; nor are there to be any 
institutions that are to be regarded as designed simply to perpetu- 
ate belief irrespective of the independent examination of each suc- 
cessive generation of men. No sentiment in morals, in science, or 
in theology is to be regarded as so settled that it may not be at 
any moment submitted to re-examination; no ecclesiastical 
ramparts ; no theological creeds or laws; no organization or 
custom is to be so constructed as to interpose the slightest im- 
pediment to an independent examination in any place, or in any 
age. 

3. We maintain that every doctrine or practice in which we 
partake with others, or in reference to which there is a compact 
between us and them, may be subjected to rigid re-examination. 
If I divide with them the responsibility, and am in any way to 
be held answerable for the effect of the sentiment, or the prac- 
tice, 1 have a right to inquire whether it is founded in truth, 
and whether it is consistent with justice and right. If there is 
blame attached to the opinion or the habit, it will affect me, and 
I have a right to endeavor to free both myself and others from 
the blame. We have a common interest; and no man has a 
right to urge a compact, or to make use of a compact to keep 
me or himself in error. No compact which he and I can form 
can change falsehood into truth, or make sin holiness. No 
agreement, which any number of men can make, can transform 
wrong into right ; or can destroy or supersede the original obliga- 
tion of every man to investigate truth for himself. And no com- 
pact which our ancestors have entered into, however strong it ma) 
be, or however solemn the sanction, or however great the inter- 
ests involved, can supersede the obligation of each successive 
generation to examine truth for itself.—'This principle seems to 
be obvious ; and yet in the application it is often called in ques- 
tion. It is proper then to state more particularly, that whatever 
opinions are held in a church with which we are connected may 
be subjected to rigid examination. All its members and ministers 
may discuss them freely, and may express their views, and sug- 
gest their reasons for supposing that opinions have been held, 
and are even embodied in their creed, which may not be founded 
in truth. Every man in a church is bound to compare his opin- 
ions with the sacred Scriptures; and this implies that he has a 
right, so to speak, to see that his sentiments are not in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures, and if they are not, he has a right to 
express his views to his brethren. Nor should it be claimed 
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that he should at once leave the church on the suggestion of a 
doubt to his own mind respecting some opinion that has been 
held in the church. We grant, indeed, that if his views are 
radically changed, and if the views of his brethren are not 
changed so as to accord with truth, they can no longer walk 
together, and he should leave them. But shall he not have 
liberty to express his honest doubts? Is not truth of more value 
than the mere fixedness of an opinion, or the unchangeableness 
of a creed? And is it not the proper place for him to express 
his doubts to his brethren, and admonish them of error, and en- 
deavor to set them right, rather than break the bonds which 
unite them, and be guilty of schism, and become their open 
enemy ? This seems to be plain. No man can so bind himself 
to a creed, or to any set of opinions ; can so fetter his own pow- 
ers and tie his hands, as that he himself shall not be at liberty 
to investigate the Bible for himself, and to propound his opin- 
ions freely. And yet, if we have not greatly mistaken, there is 
a feeling often in the church that when a man becomes a mem- 
ber, and subscribes a creed, he foregoes a right evermore to ex- 
amine those points, or to propound any doubt, or to give his 
mind to the freedom of independent investigation. The grand 
effort of spiritual tyranny in all times, and pre-eminently in the 
Papacy, has been to interpret the notion of subscription to a 
creed, or the notion of the compact into which men enter when 
they connect themselves with a church, in such a manner as to 
render subsequent investigation proof of heresy. Ecclesiastical 
tyranny reigns just so long as this dogma openly or secretly can 
keep its ascendency over the human mind; a dogma which is 
the very corner-stone of the Papacy, but which is by no means 
excluded from the bosom of Protestant churches. Our position 
is, that if there has been such a compact express or implied, it 
is like the oath of Herod, and should be broken rather then kept. 
Our reason for this position is, that the obligation to investigate 
truth, and to examine all subjects of opinion, is an obligation 
imposed by the God who created the responsible powers of 
human agency ; is an obligation which lies back of all human 
compacts and ecclesiastical ordinances ; and is an obligation 
which cannot be disannulled by any compact which man can 
make with man. If it could be, then all which would be need- 
ful to sanction error, and to make sin harmless, would be to 
form a compact, and baptize it with the name of religion ; and 
to throw around it the shield of an inapproachable sacredness. 
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On the same ground we maintain that every law, and custom 
in a community may be subjected to the most full and free in- 
vestigation. If one part of the community have bound them- 
selves with another part in the maintenance of certain customs, 
and if they are to share in any measure in common the effects 
of those customs, then every portion of the community so inter- 
ested has the most full and free right to express its opinions. It 
is not intruding into the affairs of its neighbors. It is not viola- 
ting a compact; for no compact can destroy the obligation 
which God has imposed on man to inquire what course he oucht 
to pursue. And if the conduct referred to shall plunge the 
community in common disgrace; be held up to the world as 
affecting a united people; and be regarded as the course ap- 
proved by all who have entered into the compact, then every 
portion of the community so affected has a right to canvass the 
course pursued, and to use all feasible means by all the power 
of argumentation, and persuasion, and by all the appeals to these 
united and common interests, to induce that other portion to 
abandon the course which is involving all in common disgrace. 

These principles are in this country generally, not universally, 
admitted. ‘They have been commonly supposed to be prine a. S 
lying at the foundation of all our libe “ty. ‘They are not often, 
words, called in question. Yet to establish them has been the 
result of all the struggle for freedom in the battle-field, and in 
the arena of intellectual strife. Each one of these principles has 
cost many a hard fought struggle in former times ; and the life of 
many a martyr. ‘They have made their way to the ascendency 
which they now occupy by slow, and almost imperceptible advan- 
ces ; and in some instances generations of men have passed away 
while no advance has been made in the establishment of views 
which now seem so obvious. And the reluctance which the 
dark powers that tyrannize over the human mind have had, that 
these should be regarded as undisputed and indisputable _princi- 
ples may be seen in every age of the world. At one time, the 
powers of darkness have had such an ascendency that it might be 
safely held that no subject is open for free and independent in- 
vestigation ; that all is to be settled by the authority of those on 
whom heaven has conferred more elevated endowments than on 
their fellow-men ; and that the human mind was to be subject- 
ed to the direction of this superior rank of mortals. Such was 
the opinion, in part, under the domination of the priesthood in 
the dark ages ; and such is the sentiment which now holds the 
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mighty mass of mind in India under the power of the Brahmins. 
At another time, it has been held that all that can be done in 
investigation has been done by a wise and pious, and learned 
ancestry, in the golden age of the church or the w orld ; that 
every subject which it is important for men to know has passed 
in review before such illustrious minds, and that all true opinions 
have been shaped in the creeds of a venerable antiquity ; as the 
yerfection of the human frame has been chiseled by the hand 
of Phidias or Praxiteles, and that all attempts to amend or im- 
prove the established form of belief by moderns would be like 
the hand of a clumsy stone-cutter to improve the Farnese Her- 
cules, or the Belvidere Apollo, or the Venus de Medici, or the 
Marcus Aurelius. Such is now the attempt of the papacy since 
the overthrow of the veneration for the priesthood which once 
held the human mind in chains ; and such is the effect of that 
papal influence in protestant churches which is constantly refer- 
ring us to the wisdom of past times ; and dwelling on the intel- 
lectual and moral eminence of the makers of creeds in former ages, 
and ever reverting, when pressed by an argument, to the wis- 
dom of a venerable antiquity, — forgetting the remark of Bacon 
that we are really in the old age of the world, and that the 
fathers lived in the infancy and youth of the world, and that the 
wisdom of years ought to be sought m our time rather than in 
theirs. And at another period, when the superiority and ascen- 
dency of a heaven-descended rank of men cannot be asserted, 
or the undisputed right of a venerable antiquity to fix all opin- 
ions and creeds will not be admitted ; when men claim the right 
to examine for themselves, and to admit no dogmas which do 
not commend themselves to their own mind as true, then the 
effort is made to rescue a few doctrines from the claim to the 
right of universal investigation; to insist that there are some 
points of vital interest which are so palpable, and so well estab- 
lished, that to call them in question, or to claim the right to ex- 
amine them is presumptive heresy, and a violation of compacts, 
and a contemptuous disregard for the opinions of the wise and 
good of all ages. But these points are like the Sybil’s leaves. 
They augment in value just as they decrease in number. They 
are held with a tenacity of grasp just in proportion to their few- 
ness. A few points in theology; a few points in politics* are 
* See governor McDuffie’s message to the Legislature of South 
Carolina. 
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all that are demanded now in order to maintain this dominion 
over the human mind, and to prevent the spirits of men from 
becoming entirely free, and to constitute the basis on which the 
throne of despotism may again be reared all over the world, and 
the human spirit be again bound every where in fetters of ada- 
mant. — These few points it is reserved for the achievement of 
this age to rescue from this thraldom, and to place on the com- 
mon level of all other subjects, as open for the most full and free 
investigation. We believe that the most appalling danger which 
threatens this nation is the restriction of the right of free discus- 
sion in regard to these points. And we hold that so long as it 
is maintained that there is one principle in science or in religion ; 
one doctrine of government, or one maxim of law that may not 
be examined ; that there is one tribunal of a court, be it the In- 
quisition or the Star Chamber, that may not be examined ; one 
custom or opinion that may not be tested by reason and the Bi- 
ble, or one mineral that may not be subjected to the crucible or 
the blow-pipe, our liberty is at an end; a wedge is entered that 
may be driven, and that will be driven until the whole fabric of 
civil and religious freedom is demolished. 

We proceed, therefore, to state on what the right of the free 
discussion of all subjects in morals, science, politics, and religion, 
according to the metes and bounds which we have expressed 
above, is founded. 

We remark, then, that this right is one that is inherent in our 
very nature, and is connected with every just view of accounta- 
ble moral agency. It is connected with the elementary idea of 
liberty, and is inwrought into the very frame-work of the mind. 
God has given us a right to examine all things, and to investi- 
gate all opinions in science, in morals, and in religion. It is per- 
fectly manifest that there can be no responsibility where this 
right does not exist, any more than there can be for the color of 
the skin or the height of the stature. And as God has made all 
men responsible, it is clear that they have the right to examine 
all things in regard to which they are to give an account. To 
hold us responsible for opinions which we are at no liberty to 
form, or for conduct which flows from such opinions, is evident- 
ly the very definition of tyranny. And if men are endowed 
with freedom of any kind, that freedom appertains in a peculiar 
and preeminent sense to mind. Any other freedom without 
this would be without value ; and in fact could not exist. No 
man could be held blameworthy in holding to any sentiment 
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unless he has had the most perfect freedom in forming it ; nor 
can he be punished for any conduct resulting from opinion un- 
less he has had the most perfect liberty of investigation. This 
right is inwrought into the very soul ; and God invites us to in- 
vestigate all opinions and doctrines by the original aspirations 
for truth which he has breathed into our minds, and which are 
as inextinguishable as the soul itself. The mind is adapted to 
truth, and truth is adapted to mind, as food is to the nutriment 
of the body. God designed that the most should be made of 
the human powers. He placed the intellect in a world best 
fitted to develope and expand it. He made it active, intelligent, 
responsible. He made it capable of vast expansion by truth ; 

and of acquiring vast strength by exercise in the investigation of 
his works. Nothing is more remarkable than the early dispo- 
sition to inquére in childhood ; ; and this disposition is one of the 
last things that survives when all the other indications and forms 
of liberty are at an end. ‘The body may be be fettered or in- 
carcerated, but the mind is conscious of freedom and will exer- 
cise the powers which God has given it; it may waste away 
by disease, or may be tortured, and racked, but the mind holds 
on to the right of its own opinion as a right which is to survive 
the destruction of all other things. And though laws may be 
enacted to prevent the expression 1 of the independent sentiments 
of the soul; though the body may be tortured for such expres- 
sions ; though the iron may be driven into the soul by cruel and 
inexorable law s, yet the mind feels always that there is a viola- 
tion of right ; nor can the immortal spirit of man ever be con- 
vinced that it has not a right to the utmost freedom in the dis- 
cussion of all subjects, and in the formation and expression of 
its own opinions. ‘This right may be suppressed. ws may 
fetter the mind down, and tyranny may sway an iron sceptre 
over the soul ; but it is like accumulating a mass of earth and 
rocks by human means on the volcano to prevent its bursting 
forth. The internal and accumulating fires will heave with an- 
gry commotion, and sooner or later the superincumbent mass 
will be parted asunder, or driven high in mid-air. The mind 
of man will ultimately be true to the great laws which the Cre- 
ator has impressed on it ; and will burst all shackles and will be 
free. No plans on earth have been better laid than those which 
were designed to prevent freedom of inquiry ; and for a time 
such plans seem to be successful. But the restless energies of 
the human soul will re-assert their own rights ; and society, 
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heaved, as by an earthquake, to its centre, will proclaim that 
God intended the human mind to be free. 

A single glance at those portions of the world where this 
right has been denied, or where attempts have been made to 
prevent its exercise, is enough to satisfy any one that God in- 
tended that the human mind should be free. ‘The moment 
this right is denied, intellect is paralyzed, and society pauses in 
its advancement, and rapidly loses all that had been before gained. 
It travels back to barbarism and night ; and every thing that is 
connected with energy, with sound morals, with the liberal arts, 
and with enterprise also recedes. We have only to look at the 
dark ages in Europe as a most striking illustration of this truth ; 
or in modern times at the nations where Islamism prevails, and 
where freedom of discussion is, of course, unknown. 

God has fitted up not only the mind itself, but the universe as 
adapted to freedom of investigation, and as inviting to it. All 
the works of God bear to us evidence that they were designed 
to be examined with the utmost freedom by the minds which he 
has made, and that they are so formed as to prompt to such 
inquiry, and to reward those who will give themselves to toil 
that they may obtain truth. God has hidden knowledge as he 
has precious stones, and gold. ‘To excite man to enterprise, 
and to keep the world in healthful action, he has buried the 
precious ores deep in the bowels of the earth ; has infused them 
in veins of solid rock, or beneath a vast superincumbent strata ; 
he has sunk pearls deep in the ocean. It would have been easy for 
him to have laid the valuable minerals on the surface, or to have 
taught the earth to bring forth spontaneously the food requisite 
for man. But it was an important object to lay the plan so 
that man should be excited to healthful toil, and to prompt him 
to inquiry. And he has therefore fitted up the world to this end, 
and implanted in the bosom such desires, as being well regulated, 
would secure the healthful action of the world. The earth is 
given to man. ll its vast treasures are committed to his bands. 
And in regard to all those treasures there is the utmost freedom. 
The language of God’s providence addressing man endued 
with active energies is, ‘The wide world ; the soil ; the moun- 
tains; the oceans, are full of riches; full of all that may be 
needful to excite the powers to healthful action, and to promote 
the welfare of the world. You may select any place where you 
choose to toil; you may climb any mountain, or ascend any 
stream; you may clear away any forest, and substitute for the 
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lofty oak or the hemlock any variety of tree for beauty or for 
comfort ; you may sink a shaft any where in the earth for pre- 
cious metals ; or you may cross any oceans for the productions 
of distant climes. ‘The whole world is before you ; and all is 
yours.” And the same language is addressed to men in regard to 
the freedom of inquiry after truth. God has implanted in the soul 
a desire of knowledge; and he has formed a world to gratify 
that desire, and to call forth the energies, and to make the most of 
mind. And there is no part of his works which does not invite 
us to examine them with the utmost freedom. ‘The heavens 
gaze upon us at night, and ask us to turn away from the earth, 
and investigate the laws of their motion. ‘The heaving tides in- 
vite us to examine them; the bud, the opening leaf, the flower 
of the forest, the insect, the lion of the desert, the elements 
around us, nay, the metals, the solid diamond ask us to subject 
all to investigation with the utmost freedom, and to learn their 
nature. ‘There is not one of these objects which is forbidden to 
our inquiry ; and there is not one that will not furnish an ample 
compensation in the pleasure furnished, and in the enlargement 
of the faculties of the mind itself, for the toil of the investigation. 
We ask him who would bar the freedom of unfettered inquiry 
to point us to one portion of the works of God, from the atom 
up to the vast systems of worlds, where the right of investigation 
is prohibited by God. What star, among the wandering or the 
fixed, is there on which the eye may not gaze, and whose laws 
of motion are too sacred to be examined? What plant is there too 
sacred to be subjected to questions in regard to its nature ; what 
mineral that may not be subjected to the crucible or the blow- 
pipe? Where is there in all the works of God one object how- 
ever minute where he has said that it is to be reserved from the 
process of investigation? Where is there one, the investigation 
of which is not connected with rewards, and where investigation 
does not expand and purify the powers of man? We hold, there- 
fore, that if men were to follow the original promptings of 
their own nature, and were to give heed to the invitations 
which nature herself gives to make inquiry, that there would be 
the utmost liberty of investigation. Nature has put no limits to 
this freedom. All the barriers have been placed there by man. 

Nature never leads us astray. ‘There is not one of the works 
of God which, on being examined, can ever lead man into false- 
hood. Through all her seats she utters a clear and unambig- 
uous voice. When examined by the microscope, the telescope, 
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or when under the action of the crucible, she never falsifies or 
causes us to err. So it is in science; and so it will be in reli- 
gion. ‘True science ; the proper investigation of the works of 
God, has not one word to utter in favor of atheism or skepticism. 
There is not one star of all the heavenly hosts that responds to 
the feelings of the skeptic or the atheist ; nor one insect, nor the 
petal of one flower that does not contradict their feelings, or re- 
buke the spirit with which they look at the works of God. — 
We know the feelings, which have been experienced on this 
subject, and the apprehensions which led to the imprisonment 
of Galileo. Somehow the feeling has often obtained an ascen- 
dency in the minds of Christians, that an examination of the 
works of God would endanger the truths of revelation. Such an 
alarm was felt when the light of science dawned, after the night 
of ages, on Europe, and men began freely to examine the works 

of God. And such alarm has been felt in every new impulse 
which science has received, and in every new subject which 
has come under the investigation of mind. At one time it was 
apprehended that the discoveries in astronomy would endanger 
revelation. ‘Then Christians were alarmed at the statements 
respecting the deposites from the craters of volcanoes ; then by 
the accounts of the high antiquity of the nations of the East. 
The discoveries in astronomy alarmed some ; the world reveal- 
ed by the microscope alarmed others. ‘There has been scarce- 
ly a new advance made in any science which has not at first 
given an alarm to the friends of revelation ; and in reference to 
which there has not been either an effort made by the friends of 
religion to suppress it, or a secret wish that the investigation 
might cease. And yet the result has been every where the 
same ; the tendency of all has been to establish the truths of the 
Bible, and to carry out the profound argument of Butler that the 
course of events is in accordance with the statements in the Bi- 
ble. 

We expect that men will still be alarmed by boldness of in- 
vestigation. We anticipate that when any new truth is pre- 
sented in science, or morals, or in theology, that there w ill be 
found men of narrow views, and of slender confidence in God 
who will be alarmed, and who will endeavor to repress by de- 
nunciation, the daring spirit of inquiry. Such alarm has been 
felt in our own times by the discoveries, real or pretended, ir 
the science of geology —a science whose operations thus far 
have been only to show that it has no foundation on which infi- 
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delity can rear an objection ; and where advances so far as ad- 
vances can be discerned —a science of which the broken and 
shapeless masses of stone and earth of which it treats seem to 
be just now the appropriate emblem* — all tend to give confir- 
mation to the truths of the sacred record. So we believe in 
regard to all sciences. ‘Truth can have nothing to fear. The 
God who revealed the Bible is the God that made the stars, the 
rocks, the oceans, the air, the flower. And as there can be no 
inconsistency among his works, as no one part can clash with 
another, why should men ever be alarmed? Why ever at- 
tempt to repress the most bold and independent spirit of inqui- 
ry? What can truth fear? And as we have no apprehensions 
that the investigation of Davy can ever be found inconsistent 
with the results of the investigations of Linnaeus, or that the 
inquiries of Cuvier will ever contradict those of Newton ; or in 
general that the inquiries in one department of knowledge will 
ever contradict those of another, so we have no fear that the 
discoveries in any one, or in all of these departments will ever 
conflict with those of revelation. Oni this point our views can- 
not be better expressed than in the vigorous and noble language 
of Milton, near the close of his Essay. 


And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and 
prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grap- 
ple; who ever knew truth put to the worse, in a free and open en- 
counter? Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. He 
who hears what praying there is for light and clear knowledge to be 
sent down among us, would think of other matters to be constituted 
beyond the discipline of Geneva, framed and fabricked already to 
our hands. Yet when the new light which we beg for shines in upon 
us, there be who envy and oppose, if it come not first in at their 
casements. What a collusion is this, whenas we are exhorted by 
the wise man to use diligence, “ to seek for wisdom as for hidden 
treasures” early and late, that another order shall enjoin us, to know 
nothing but by statute? When a man hath been laboring the hard- 
est labor in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his 
findings in all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons as it were a 
battle ranged, scattered and defeated all objections in his way, calls 
out his adversary into the plain, offers him the advantage of wind 
and sun, if he please, only that he may try the matter by dint 
of argument; for his opponents then to skulk, to lay ambushments, 


(* This remark will be thought by some of our readers hardly to 
do justice to geology in its present state. — Eprror.] 
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to keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the challenger should pass, 
though it be valor enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowar- 
dice in the wars of truth. For who knows not that truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty; she needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings to make her victorious, those are the shifts and the defen- 
ces that error uses against her power: give her but room, and do not 
bind her when she sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the old 
Proteus did, who spake oracles only when he was caught and bound, 
but then rather she turns herself into all shapes, except her own, and 
perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, as Micaiah did before 
Ahab, until she be adjured into her own likeness. 


We further remark, that all science is based on this right 
of free discussion; and all science admits entirely the right. 
Since the time of Bacon this has been fully understood in re- 
gard to the sciences ; and none have been presumptuous enough 
to call it in question. ‘There is not any where to be found an 
astronomer who will maintain that there is any star that may 
not be examined; an anatomist that will maintain that there is 
any bone or muscle, or sinew of the human frame that may not 
be examined ; any botanist that will pretend that there is any 
plant or shrub that may’not be examined; any chemist that 
will pretend that there is any ore or chemical agent that is too 
precious, or too sacred to be examined. Objections to the doc- 
trine of free discussion are not learned now in the schools of 
science. ‘They are confined merely to schools of theology. 
The notion of the sacredness of subjects that secures them from 
the freedom of inquiry is one that would not now be tolerated for 
a moment in the laboratory, or in the dissecting room. When 
Bacon penned the first Aphorism of the Novum Organum he 
secured forever in the natural sciences the utmost freedom of 
investigation, and he laid a foundation for such freedom as the 
lapse of ages can never overthrow. Happy would it have been, 
if he had had power to carry his maxinis into theology, and to 
secure in this noble department of inquiry the same independent 
thinking which his immortal mind has secured in almost every 
other science. 

All that has ever been claimed by the most strenuous advo- 
cate of freedom of discussion in theology is that the same liberty 
should be granted in that science which is conceded in all oth- 
ers. It is believed that the Bible is presented to men with the 
same permission to make it the subject of diligent investigation 
as the works of God. It is claimed that the same God that 
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spread out the heavens to be gazed upon by men and to enlarge 
the human faculties by their ‘contemplation ; ; that has filled the 
air, the earth and the waters with interesting objects ‘of inquiry, 
and proffered them to man to excite him to diligent investigation, 
has given the Bible for the same purpose, and demands equal 
freedom of investigation in this, and concedes equal liberty of 
independent inquiry there. We know indeed that there is 
much plausible objection made to this claim, and we shall show 
yet that it is very imperfectly understood, and very partially 
admitted. We shall show that while in this age there is no 
man who would dare to call in question the propriety of Ba- 
con’s maxims and views in the Novum Organum in reference 
to the natural sciences, or to throw a barrier in the way of the 
most full inquiry in regard to chemistry, anatomy, astronomy 
and botany, yet there are many who would desire to remove 
theology from the reach of the maxims which are allowed to con- 
trol the investigations of other sciences. It is somehow difficult ; 
it is one of the last things to which the mind arrives, to admit 
that God has the same principles of government every where. 
There is a perpetual desire to dissociate the Bible and all its 
principles, from the works of God and the principles which 
reign there. There is a constant feeling that there is an inde- 
finable sacredness about the doctrines of religion ; a mysterious 
holiness about the Bible, which should deter the mind from any 
thing like inquiry, or freedom of thought in regard to it; a de- 
sire to segregate the doctrines of religion from the application 
of the profane principles which it is allowed freely to apply to 
all other sciences. We know that this notion is fostered with 
great assiduity. And we are able to see that there are in the 
churches, and among theologians not a few devices and maxims 
which are designed to foster “the notion, and to send down the 
system of theology to coming times as dissociated in all the 
principles of its investigation from all other subjects of human 
thought. Institutions are reared, and creeds are formed that 
are fitted if not designed to cramp the freedom of investigation. 
The mind approaches the Bible in a manner quite different from 
what it does the contemplation of a heavenly body through a 
telescope, or a mineral, or one of the gases in a laborato- 
ry. There is no creed. There is no artificial awe thrown 
around the subject. There is no intimation that the inquirer 
may not embrace truth wherever he shall find it; and under 
the inductive philosophy suffer it to lead him where it will. In 
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theology all is different. ‘There is the notion of peculiar sa- 
credness. ‘There is a creed which may already have done 
much to form the opinion before investigation commenced. 
There may be much in the apprehension of the dreaded name 
of heretic that shall deter from independent inquiry. And there 
may be the notion to which we have adverted of something 
that is undefinable of sacredness on the subject that is to be 
submitted to examination. And we admit that the Bible with 
all its pages and doctrines, is sacred. Nor would we contend 
for an irreverent approach to its pages. But we ask also what 
is there so sacred in this as to separate it in the principles of in- 
vestigation from all other subjects. Did not the God that 
made the Bible, make the stars and suns, and systems in the 
heavens? Are they not as sacred as the truths of revelation ? 
Is not the same hand concerned also in forming the eye, the ear, 
the heart, the muscles of the human frame, and can any reason be 
given why the one should be regarded as more sacred than the 
other? Did not the same Being that inspired David, and Isai- 
ah, and Paul also lay the foundation of the earth, and form the 
first and second and third strata in geology? Did he not create 
the oak, and the rose, and the lily of the valley? And why 
am [ required to feel that I approach a different Being in the 
one science from the other? Why expected to feel that I 
tread on holy ground in theology while in all other sciences I 
may make use of principles separated from the idea of sacred- 
ness? Why am I to be permitted to make use of perfect free- 
dom in the investigation of the works of God ; and when I ap- 
proach the Bible required to feel that I breathe a different ai- 
mosphere, and come under the administration of a different Be- 
ing? We regard this fact, to which we have now adverted, as 
having done more than almost all other things to prejudice the 
minds of men of science from the subject of theological inquiry, 
and to create the impressiom which no one can doubt has an 
existence, that theology is a cramped and narrow science, and 
that it is to be conducted on principles which separate it from 
all that are allowed to exist and act in the investigations which 
men pursue in all other departments of inquiry. We maintain 
therefore that the principles of the inductive philosophy, which 
have been applied with such happy results to all other sciences, 
should be permitted to be applied with the utmost freedom to 
theology. We claim that there should be no more restraints 
thrown around this science to prevent investigation ; no more 
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obstructions arising from any quarter, than are allowed to come 
in to direct the investigations of the works of God. And as the 
utmost freedom is allowed them, and ever will be allowed 
them, so we claim that the science of theology should be allow- 
ed to avail itself of all the light which can be thrown on its doc- 
trines, from an investigation of God’s works, and from the ad- 
vanced positions which are now occupied in the study of lan- 
guages, and in the knowledge of the human mind. 
Our institutions are all based on the right of free discussion. 
It is assumed in this country that all things may be examined 
and discussed. We have no liberty which does not suppose 
this; we know of none which does not admit and defend it. 
Herein is our warfare with the kings and tyrants of the old 
world ; herein is our contest with those thrones of despotism 
which have so long tyrannized over man ; herein is the reason 
why monarchs turn pale in their palaces and tremble on their 
seats of power ; herein is the contest of the protestant religion 
with the papacy ; herein the struggle between freedom and ar- 
bitrary power. We owe our present elevation to this freedom 
of discussion, more than to any thing else. It is because mind 
has met mind, and thought has conflicted with thought, and be- 
cause there has been a healthful agitation of public opinion — 
an agitation, compared with the leaden slumbers of other nations, 
like the healthful motion of the waters of the mighty deep com- 
pared with the stillness of the stagnant pool —that we owe all 
that is great and valuable in our nation. It is because it has 
been hitherto a maxim in the Republic that there was no top- 
ic which might not be subjected to the most free inquiry ; no 
point in politics, morals, science, or religion which might not be 
canvassed most freely by any press or by « any man; in any pri- 
mary assembly, or in any legislative hall, that we are now a 
nation of freemen. And our countrymen have had no other 
idea of liberty. No matter from what quarter, or by what man 
any sentiment is advanced, every American has believed that 
he has a perfect right to examine it, and to embrace or reject it 
as he pleases, or to express his sentiments in regard to it in any 
place, or to any class of men. And it is THE right on which all 
our institutions depend. The extraordinary doctrine which has 
been recently advanced that there are some points which may 
not be subjected to free discussion; and the little sensibility 
which has been felt in regard to the claim, has done more to 
alarm the true friends of liberty in this land than all that has 
Von. TX. No. 26. 50 
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ever happened from the threatenings of foreigners, or all the 
dangers that have ever assailed us from abroad. We need not 
fear foreign armies. We have measured strength with them, 
and our swords have mingled with theirs in deadly strife ; and 
we know that our liberties are safe from any foreign invasion. 
We need not dread their fleets, for we can build a navy like 
theirs, and can, if necessary, meet the mistress of the ocean on 
the “ mountain wave.” But how shall we meet this subtle 
enemy? How, if Austria seeks to destroy us, not by armies, 
but by a religion which forbids us to examine all things? How, 
if one half of the nation shall refuse to their brethren the right 
of the fullest inquiry in all that pertains to the national morals, 
character, liberty, welfare? The pulse of freedom beats lan- 
guid when this right is denied ; it sends vigorous tides of life and 
health only where it it is conceded that every thing may be in- 
vestigated freely. ‘The most ominous feature, we repeat, in 
these times is, that this right has been called in question, and 
that it has been met with so much yielding, and so much com- 
promise by those who should bleed and die rather than for one 
moment surrender this elementary principle of liberty. — We 
do not know that this state of things has any immediate connec- 
tion with the papacy, or that it is an indication that that false 
and ruinous system has yet extensively seized upon the public 
mind here. But one thing we know. There is not any thing 
that could occur in this age, in all the wide world, that would 
create deeper joy at the Vatican, or produce there the emotions 
of a jubilee so certainly as the assurance that the principle had 
gone forth in this nation that there was one subject, no matter 
what it was, that was not to be discussed or examined. ‘This 
is the elementary idea of that system of despotism. To pro- 
duce this no one can doubt that all that art and wealth can do 
will be accomplished. This done, the dominion of the mother 
of abominations over us is secure. We care not to what sub- 
ject the point relates. We care not whether it be a point con- 
nected with science, with morals, with slavery, with government, 
with theology. ‘The moment the principle is admitted with 
tameness by the people of this nation, that moment our liberty 
ceases. We become a different people from those who landed 
on the rock at Plymouth; a different people from those who 
planned, and those who achieved our liberty. That moment 
the dark shade of papal power rests on our land. The shadow 
of death will stretch itself over our hills and vales; and the 
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whole world may be destined to sink in the horrors of a second 
night of ages. Our liberty consists in resisting this; our knell 
is tolled when this is once conceded. 

Our only other argument in defence of this right is derived 
from the Bible. We allege that the Bible is the friend of free 
discussion ; that it allows it to the utmost limit ; and that it is 
favorable to the independent investigations which the mind may 
be desirous of pursuing on any subject. It is by no means our 
intention to go into a formal examination of its pages on this 
point, or to adduce a formidable array of Scripture texts. An 
attempt to adduce all the arguments which could be derived 
from it on the subject, would lead us altogether beyond any 
reasonable limits in this Article. ‘There are some facts, how- 
ever, which will conduct us to the same conclusion by another, 
and a shorter route, in regard to the point which we are now 
defending. 

One is, that where there is a design to suppress the right of 
free discussion, there is an effort to keep the Bible out of view. 
If there is an attempt to establish a fabric of iniquity which will 
not bear the light ; or to bind the human mind or body in chains ; 
or to rear the dark and frightful forms of superstition, the at- 
tempt is always introduced by a process of removing the Bible 
from those who are to be affected. ‘This was eminently the 
case in the dark ages of Europe ; and in the establishment of all 
the forms of error and sin in the ascendency of the papacy. 
Every step which was taken to prepare the world for the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition was a step removing the Bible 
from the hands of the people ; and all the progress of the for- 
midable ascendency of the papacy over the human mind can be 
traced in successive measures which were adopted to withhold 
the sacred volume from the mass.of mankind. It is so now. 
There is no freedom of inquiry in lands where the Bible is un- 
known ; or where it is withheld from the mass of the people. 
We might refer here to a series of laws in our own country by 
which the Bible is withheld from multitudes of immortal be- 
ings—laws prohibiting them under heavy penalties to be taught 
to read ; and to the avowed purpose in connection with those 
laws to hold them, and their children in perpetual bondage. It 
is felt, and known that if the Bible is allowed to circulate there ; 
if the human mind, now bound there with manacles more for- 
midable than those which bind their limbs, should ever be roused 
into the consciousness of its high powers, and a conviction of its 
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freedom by contact with the word of God ; if thought should be 
allowed to meet thought, and mind conflict with mind, there are 
no laws or fetters which could long bind such a mass of mind in 
ignoble servitude. And we do not know any where, in the his- 
tory of man, except on the records of the papacy, a more strik- 
ing involuntary tribute paid to the fact which we are urging, 
than in these laws in our own country. Well did all those con- 
cerned in rearing the stupendous fabric of the papacy, and well 
did those who were concerned in the enactment of these laws 
know, that it was impossible to paralyze, and subdue the human 
mind to the accomplishment of their purposes so long as the Bi- 
ble had a free and unlimited circulation among those whom they 
hoped to reduce either to the servitude of the soul only, or to 
servitude of body and soul together. — We might here, also, 
advert to another fact in illustration of the remark which we are 
now making. It is, that when there is any design to impose 
any doctrines on men; to perpetuate any system of opinion 
from age to age ; to restrict the right of free discussion in the 
church, the plan always is, to substitute a creed, or a system of 
philosophy or divinity where the Bible should be ; and while 
there is a professed deference to the Scriptures, the real con- 
trolling power is the creed. Men, whose leading aim is to se- 
cure fixedness and perpetuity of any form of opinion, appeal to 
such sources ; men, whose aim it is to enlarge the faculties of 
the mind, and prompt to generous and noble freedom, appeal at 
once to the Bible, and submit their opinions to the most ample 
investigation. 

Another fact is, that where the Bible is suppressed there is no 
mental freedom ; no large and liberal thought; nothing which 
can be substituted for it to waken up the energies of the mind. 
We might appeal here to all the lands where the Bible has been 
withheld from the mass of men. Who is ignorant of the state of 
things in Spain, in Portugal, in Italy? — Perhaps the latter 
country furnishes now the most striking illustration that could be 
desired of our position. It was once the land of freedom, where 
there was no dark and debasing superstition designed to cramp 
and fetter the human mind. It might have been still, had the 
Bible been freely given to the people. But it is a land where 
freedom of thought has not been encouraged or allowed for 
fifteen centuries. It is a land where all attempts to emancipate 
the human mind, would be repressed alike by the government, 
and by religion. It is a land where the Bible is abstracted from 
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the hands of men; and where the mind is fettered. It is the 
land where Galileo was imprisoned for the first bursting forth of 
free and manly thought in regard to science. ‘It is a land of 
luxury, and ease, and pampered vice. And how can mind be 
employed there? It may be by arts congenial with luxury and 
effeminacy. ‘The marble may be chiseled into all the forms 
which luxury, or sensuality may demand; the walls of the 
palace may be covered with the decorations ‘of art, and the can- 
vass may be made to present exquisite forms and attractive beau- 
ties. ‘The temples of religion may be decorated with statuary, 
and with the finest productions of the pencil. The soft sky, and 
the blue air; the clime, the habits, the arts, nay the religion 
may all combine to aid each other in all that is soft, effeminate, 
luxurious, sensual. But liberty is dead. ‘There is no manly 
thought. ‘There is no spirit of enterprise. ‘There is no free- 
dom. ‘There is no bold, and liberal discussion. But place the 
Bible in all the habitations of Italy ; make it in this respect like 
what our own land is, and who could doubt that the noble spirit 
of the ancient Romans would revive ; that Rome might yet be 
in respect to the conversion of all nations to God what Rome 
once was in the subjugation of the world, when the earth trem- 
bled beneath the tread of its legions ? 

These facts demonstrate that the Bible is the friend and the 
promoter of freedom of thought. And we appeal to that Bible as 
giving to all men the right to form and express their opinions. 
God has made all men the children of the same Father, endow- 
ed them with an immortal nature alike, and made them respon- 
sible to him, and to him alone for the formation of their opinions. 
He has created no aristocracy ; no nobility, who have the right 
to think for their fellow-men ; and to impose their opinions on 
the world. Just so long as the Bible is given freely and fully 
into the hands of men, so long the mind will be conscious of its 
energies, and will be free. — On these grounds we claim that 
all men have the most perfect right to discuss all subjects to 
which they may turn their minds. They are not to be intimi- 
dated by threats; they are not to be appalled by the charge of 
heresy ; they are not to be restrained by the force of alleged 
compacts, or by laws. They are not to be frightened by the 
notion that they may hazard their soul’s salvation by broach- 
ing some doctrine unknown to the fathers. No one class of 
men is to be held up to reproach for the simple fact that they 
differ in opinion from any other class, however numerous or 
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mighty ; nor is the human spirit to be deterred in its inquiries 
by the apprehension that such inquiry will expose to such re- 
proach. No more alarm is to be expressed in any quarter 
where men examine any subject for themselves, or freely ex- 
press the result of their investigation, than where the same men 
breathe the air, or look upon the light of day. In all this land, 
we may propose our sentiments where and when we please, 
subject only to the restraints of the decencies and courtesies of 
life; we may proclaim them from the press, in the pulpit, in 
the legislative hall, and on the house top; nor is there to be 
any self-constituted tribunal to ask us why we may do it, or to 
bid us pause; there is to be no breath of suspicion that is to 
come upon us for it, like the mist of the ocean ; nor is there to 
be any tribunal this side heaven that is to be regarded as having 
a right to interfere, and to amerce us by fine, or imprisonment, 
by loss of limb, or life, or reputation for the honest expression 
of our sentiments. 

These are the elements of our freedom. And only by prin- 
ciples like these can our freedom live. By such sentiments as 
these our country has attained the pre-eminence which God has 
given us. And these sentiments the result of all the thought, 
and toil, and blood in the cause of religion and liberty, we have 
received to be defended and to be transmitted unimpaired to future 
times. ‘The great duty of these times is to guard these senti- 
ments with a vigilance becoming the value of all our freedom ; 
and if there is a voice of strength and power in the land it is to 
be lifted up on the slightest invasion of these principles and to 
give the note of alarm. 

Our next inquiry, therefore is, whether there is now any 
thing in existence by which these rights are endangered. With 
entire freedom we shall here submit to the consideration of our 
readers several things which to our view have among us an 
ominous aspect ; or some of the ways in which the entire free- 
dom for which we contend is prevented or threatened. In do- 
ing this we shall call to remembrance some modes which have 
been practised in former times as illustrations of the manner in 
which this right may be attempted to be restrained, and of the 
evils against which we may be called to contend in our own. 

The first which we specify as having been employed, and 
the most obvious, was the application of power directly to pro- 
hibit freedom of discussion, or the public expression of opin- 
ion. ‘The exercise of this power has assumed various forms 
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according to the character of the times in which it has been 
deemed necessary. Extensively among the nations of antiquity 
the right of free discussion, and of an open expression of opinion 
was allowed, to an extent which to many would be thought to 
be dangerous even in these times. In Athens, there were but 
two kinds of books that were noticed by the magistrate, those 
which were blasphemous, and those which were atheistical ; 
while a very wide limit was given to the expression of opinion 
in the ancient comedy, and in the discourses of their orators. 
The books of Protagoras were ordered to be burnt by the judges 
of the Areopagus because he began one of his discourses with 
the expression, that he did not know whether there were gods 
or not. But in regard to the great subjects of philosophy, and 
morals ; the inquiries of science, and the question of theology, 
there seems to have been the utmost liberty in the discussion 
of their various opinions. Lacedaemon was the other leading 
city of Greece. Lycurgus, their lawgiver, had distinguished him- 
self by collecting the scattered poems of Homer, and introduc- 
ing them into the Republic. Beyond this they do not seem to 
have distinguished themselves in literature. ‘They were trained 
for war; and they satisfied themselves by the free expression 
of their sentiments in their apothegms. In Rome also we know 
that there was great liberty allowed in regard to the investiga- 
tion of all subjects. It was only in the case of libel, or blasphe- 
my, that notice was taken of books by the magistrate.* — 
When, however, a tyrant occupied the throne; when there 
were any points which it was deemed desirable to conceal from 
the people ; and when it was purposed to bind the mind in chains, 
then the course was pursued, which was so obvious, to attempt 
to prevent the right of discussion, and to commit the books to the 
flames. ‘Thus we are told by Tacitus in the life of Julius Agri- 
cola: Veniam non petissem, nisi incursaturus tam saeva et in- 
festa virtutibus tempora. Legimus cum Aruleno Rustico Pae- 
tus Thrasea, Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati es- 
sent, capitale fuisse ; neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed in libros 
quoque eorum saevitum, delegato triumviris ministerio, ut mon- 
umenta clarissimorum ingeniorum in comitio ac foro urerentur. 
Scilicet, illo igne vocem populi Romani, et libertatem Senatis, 
et conscientiam generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, etc. 

It was reserved for periods that occurred under some form of 


* Milton, p. 22—25. 
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Christianity to put forth the most decided opposition to the 
right of discussion. Often was the strong arm of power reach- 
ed forth in the dark ages of the christian church to repress the 
spirit of free investigation. It was in this form when church 
and State combined in one great purpose of tyranny ; when su- 
perstition had gained the ascendency ; when the lights of sci- 
ence had been put out; when the Bible had been withdrawn 
from the people ; and when the mighty powers of Europe were 
in fact controlled by a single mind, that the most successful ef- 
fort was made to repress investigation. ‘Then, regarding all 
points of human inquiry as settled by the fathers, or to be set- 
tled by the infallible head of the cliristian world, the mass of 
mind regarded itself as having no occasion for exertion, and 
sunk down into indolent repose. The night of ages—a night 
that in its main features stands by itself in the history of man — 
reigned over the world. None dared to express their senti- 
ments on the great subjects that are adapted to expand the 
mind. Or if it did occur that here and there one dared to call 
in question some dogma of the church, it was easy to repress 
the rising spirit; to still the feeble voice; and all was again 
hushed. If there was an occasional gleam of light in some ob- 
scure quarter it was easy to extinguish that light, and all was 
again profound darkness over the world. And yet even there, 
the mind, in many cases, was true to the God that formed it for 
independence. Probably in every age there were some spirits 
that rose above this superincumbent mass of superstition, and 
that breathed the air of freedom. ‘Their names have perished 
it may be ; but we know that in the time of greatest darkness 
the immortal mind of Wicklif emerged from the deep and dread- 
ful night ; and demonstrated that though the soul might long 
be borne down and enslaved ; and though the power of empires 
might conspire to destroy the inextinguishable thirst of that 
soul for freedom, yet that all these shackles would be ulti- 
mately burst, and the mind would be free. And we are pre- 
sented, also, even in the dark ages with another. striking fact, 
demonstrating the activity of mind, and its pantings for freedom. 
The doctrines of the church were regarded as settled. The 
questions of government were not open for discussion. Even 
the pursuits of science were forbidden, or unknown. ‘The 
friends of liberal science were not then in the christian church, 
for science is liberal, and its cultivation would have emancipat- 
ed the human mind. And yet mind, immortal, restless mind, 
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could not slumber ; nor could the powers of men be totally para- 
lyzed. It was then, to meet this state of things ;‘to accommo- 
date itself to this state of absolute tyranny, in regard to all that 
was liberal; to suit the laws and customs every where which 
had extinguished the right of free and liberal inquiry ; and yet 
to evince the native and inextinguishable activity of mind, that 
there was created that mysterious, subtle, and profound system 
which constituted the scholastic philosophy, and the scholastic 
theology. It was a system of things which, as illustrative of 
the tendencies of the mind to free movement in some direction, 
must ever excite the wonder of mankind. There were few 
materials on which to act. ‘There was really no freedom. 
Mind was pent up; nor did it dare to step beyond specified 
bounds, but was doomed to perpetual movements in a most 
narrow compass, and in endless cireumgyrations. And yet there 
was activity, and profound thought. In this work there were 
minds of the highest order which this world has known; and 
in other circumstances the names of Duns Scotus, and Aquinas 
would have stood beside the names of Locke, of Des Cartes, 
of Leibnitz, of our own Edwards. Had there been freedom of 
discussion ; had the same powers which created this subtle sys- 
tem, and raised this stupendous fabric, been allowed to have 
been employed in canvassing the subjects which are now open 
to the mind of man, who can tell to what an elevation human 
nature would have long since reached? As it is, we regard the 
creation of that system in the circumstances in which they were 
placed, as furnishing the highest demonstration of the aspiring of 
the mind for freedom, and as showing its resources, and its burst- 
ings forth in spite of all the efforts which can be made to bind 
its powers. For they, as Bacon says, had “sharp and strong 
wits, and abundance of leisure, and small variety of reading ; 
but their wits being shut up in the cells of a few authors, 
(chiefly Aristotle their dictator), as their persons were shut up 
in the cells of monasteries and colleges, and knowing little his- 
tory either of nation or time, did, out of no great quantity of 
matter, and infinite agitation ‘of wit, spin out unto us those la- 
borious webs of learning, which are extant in their books. For 
the wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is the 
contemplation of the creatures of God, worketh according to 
the stuf. and is limited thereby ; but if it work upon itself as 


the spider worketh his web, then it is endless, and brings forth 
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indeed cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread 
and work, but of no substance or profit.”’* 

In other times, the grand attempt to repress the right of free 
discussion has been by laws of censorship on books. This is 
one form of the exercise of direct power; and as is well known, 
has been practised with distinguished success in countries where 
freedom of discussion has been judged to be dangerous to the 
existing state of things. Where there is power; and where 
there is a consciousness of feebleness of argument to defend ex- 
isting opinions, this is the only course which is left for power to 
pursue. We have not space to go further intoa historical state- 
ment of this point, than to copy the striking and graphic de- 
scription which is given of it by Milton.t 


After which time the popes of Rome, engrossing what they 
pleased of political rule into their own hands, extended their domin- 
ion over men’s eyes, as they had before over their judgments, burn- 
ing and _ to be read what they fancied not; yet sparing in 
their censures, and the books not many which they so dealt with ; till 
Martin the fifth, by his bull, not only prohibited, but was the first that 
excommunicated the reading of heretical books ; for about that time 
Wickliffe and Husse growing terrible, were they who first drove the pa- 
pal courttoastricter policy of prohibiting. Which course Leo the tenth 
and his successors followed, until the council of Trent and the Span- 
ish inquisition engendering together brought forth or perfected those 
catalogues and expurging indexes, that rake through the entrails of ma- 
ny an old good author, with a violation worse than any could be offered 
to his tomb. Nor did they stay in matters heretical, but any subject 
that was not to their palate, they either condemned in a prohibition, 
or had it straight into the new Purgatory of an index. To fill up the 
measure of encroachment, their last invention was to ordain that no 
book, pamphlet, or paper, should be printed (as if St. Peter had be- 
queathed them the keys of the press also as well as of Paradise) un- 
less it were approved and licensed under the hands of two or three 
gluttonous friars. For example : 

Let the chancellor Cini be pleased to see if in this present work be 

contained aught that may withstand the printing. 
Vincent Rabbata, vicar of Florence. 
I have seen this present work, and find nothing athwart the catho- 
lic faith and good manners ; in witness whereof I have given, etc. 
Nicolo Cini, chancellor of Florence. 


~ * Advancement of Learning, Works, Vol. 11.428, Ed. Lond. 1730. 
+t Areopagitica, p. 26, 27, 28. 
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Attending the precedent relation, it is allowed that this present 
work of Davanzati may be printed. Vincent Rabbata, etc. 


It ee be printed, July 15. 
riar Simon Mompei d’Amelia, chancellor of the holy office 
in Florence. 


Sure they have a conceit, if he of the bottomless pit had not long 
since broke prison, that this quadruple exorcism would bar him down. 
I fear their next design will be to get into their custody the licensing 
of that which they say Claudius intended, but went not through 
with. Vouchsafe to see another of their forms, the Roman stamp ; 


Imprimatur, If it seem good to the reverend master of the holy 
palace. Belcastro, vicegerent. 


Imprimatur, Friar Nicholo Rodolphi, master of the holy palace. 


Sometimes five imprimaturs are seen together dialogue wise in the 
piatza of one title page, complimenting and ducking each to other 
with their shaven reverences, whether the author, who stands by in 
perplexity at the foot of the epistle, shall to the press or to the 
spunge. 

In our own country, this has not yet been attempted. But 
who will stand security that it may not be done? If the claim 
which has been recently insisted on that there are some points 
in the political state of things in this country, or in its theology, 
which may not be examined, should be persevered in ; if the 
claim should be met with the same unconcern which has been 
carried on with increasingly less surprise and alarm ; if the right 
to condemn books should be claimed as it has been extensively 
in some portions of the church, and should gradually be conceded 
to be a nght; if the demand should continue to be made that 
certain papers, and documents should not be allowed to be con- 
veyed by the public mail; and if the right to examine and 
withold all suspected documents should be given to postmasters, 
then the next step is easy ; and it is a step which will soon be 
taken alike in church and state. It will be but the consistent 
following out of these exorbitant claims ; those claims which 
have already struck so deep at our liberty. It will be demand- 
ed that there should be laws against the “liberty of un- 
licensed printing,” and that there should be created a censorship 
of the press with unlimited powers. And it will be the easiest 
way; and the best way. It will save much time; much pub- 
lic money ; much excitement. It will be safer for the liberty of 
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free discussion. How much better would it be to commit the 
task of examining a book to an authorized body of censors who 
shall, or shall not give it their imprimatur, than to throw it be- 
fore the world, to agitate the church, and then to be condemned 
by a tribunal. How much time would be saved to the minis- 
ters of religion could it be at once submitted to their hands, 
rather than to be thrown upon the world, to be reviewed, and 
condemned there; to wake up a spirit of hostility, and alarm, 
and enkindle angry passions ; to agitate and perplex the eccle- 
siastical tribunals year after year. How much better and cheap- 
er, and easier to strangle an infant Hercules in the cradle, than 
to be at all the expense and trouble of a public war, when he is 
endowed with a giant’s power. And in regard to all books and 
pamphlets heretical, how much easier would it be to have ap- 
pointed some faithful men who shall destroy the cockatrice eggs 
rather then suffer them to be hatched ; or to crush them rather 
than to suffer them to break out into a viper. In some cases 
which have recently occurred in our own country, and which 
are within the memory of all who have watched the progress of 
ecclesiastical affairs, how much better would it have been to have 
had a control committee with ample powers to sit, as Milton ex- 
presses it, “ cross-legged over the nativity of the man’s intellectual 
offspring, and stifle the issue of the brain, at once, than to have 
produced excitement from the Land’s End to the Tweed,” in 
all the ecclesiastical courts to secure its condemnation. If the 
doctrine is to prevail, therefore, that ecclesiastical bodies are to 
condemn books ; that they are constituted for this ; and that they 
are to be regarded as censors appointed for this purpose, we 
maintain that it should be done by those who are appointed 
to this work, and who “ in the piatza of a title page,” may 
“compliment and duck to each other with their shaven reveren- 
ces whether the author who stands by in perplexity at the foot 
of the apostle shall to the press or to the spunge.” In our ap- 
prehension, the ecclesiastical bodies have some very material 
disadvantages in their organization for this important work, and 
it should be committed at once to an obligated body of men. 
And the same things are to be remarked in regard to every 
other prohibited subject of discussion. It would add greatly to 
the expense in this work should every postmaster be appointed 
to determine what should be borne in the mails. Of the com- 
petency of the mass of postmasters in this country to determine 
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what are proper subjects of public discussion, and what may be 
properly transmitted in the mail, no one can entertain a reason- 
able doubt. But it would consume much of their time. It 
would demand an augmented number should this duty be ex- 
pected of them. ‘There would be the expense of conveying 
documents from one postmaster to another until they should 
come within the territorial limits where it would be proper to 
prohibit it; or until they should reach one who should detect 
the latent poison, and commit them to the flames. On every 
account, therefore, it would be better that there should be a cen- 
sorship of the press. ‘Time, money, peace, security all demand 
it. And, if the extraordinary principles which have obtained 
in some portions of the church gain ground ; if the doctrine con- 
tended for that there are some subjects, which are not to be dis- 
cussed, be admitted ; if the recommendations which have been 
made from high authority that there shall be the power of search 
and arrest lodged in the hands of postmasters for papers that 
discuss certain points, be adopted, or continue to excite as little 
alarm as has been done, then we contend that this nation is ripe 
for the slavery of the press; that there are coiled in its bosom 
the essential principles of the papacy ; and that there has been, 
and is, at work here the very principles preparatory to the re- 
turn of the night of ages long before Austria contemplated the 
subjugation of the United States to the papal power. 

The next mode of preventing free discussion which we sug- 
gest, consists in erecting ecclesiastical ramparts adapted to con- 
fine the freedom of thought, and to confine inquiry within cer- 
tain specified limits. It consists essentially in the formation of 
creeds, and in attaching to them a sacredness equal to, or supe- 
nor to the reverence which is felt for the Bible ; in procuring 
from ecclesiastical bodies or councils decisions on points of doc- 
trine, and in denouncing all who differ from those decisions ; in 
creating by means of such decisions a public sentiment against a 
man and his doctrine, and causing it to rest upon him like the 
blight and mildew on the tender blade of grain, or to come in 
around him, and envelope him like a dense mist from the ocean ; 
in endeavoring to send down the condemning authority of the 
council, or the tribunal to accompany, or to anticipate his name 
should it perchance to travel down to future times ; and in produ- 
cing a profound and superstitious veneration for antiquity, and a 
behef that all that can be achieved has been accomplished by 
the mighty minds of the past. All these are efforts manifestly 
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to reserve some points from independent inquiry ; and to meet 
the spirit of free inquiry, not by manly argument, but by the 
force of authority; by the power of tribunals which God has 
not erected for this purpose, and which have been reared evi- 
dently from the conscious defect of argument, and a fear of 
meeting the conflict for truth in an open field, and on equal 
ground. When a man can throw himself behind a tree or a 
rock ; or when he can ascend on a craggy cliff; or when he 
can take advantage of a deep mist, or fog ; or can involve his 
adversary in a cloud of smoke and dust, he has evidently the 
advantage, and can usually secure a kind of victory. But it is 
such as an honorable mind will disdain. And yet it would be a 
most curious inquiry as a point of ecclesiastical history to ascer- 
tain how much of the effect of the councils of Nice, or Constan- 
tinople, or Ephesus, or Trent, or Dort was produced in this way. 

We are no enemies of creeds. We deem them valuable in 
their place ; nor do we suppose that a church can exist without 
a creed expressed or implied. And we deem it altogether the 
most manly and correct course for a church to make known its 
creed to the world. We hold also that the ministers and mem- 
bers of a church, in a liberal construction of its articles, should 
be the friends of those articles, and should in good faith adhere 
to them. Our objection is only to their being made the ram- 
part to be thrown around the doctrines of a church in such a 
sense that they are not to be approached for free inquiry, and 
to their being supposed to constitute limits within which alone 
the human mind has liberty to range. And we scarcely know 
a more effectual means of preventing liberty of free inquiry, 
than in forming a creed, and giving to it the sanction of ecclesi- 
astical decisions, and denouncing all as heretical who dare to 
transcend in their inquiries the limits which have been prescrib- 
ed. 

We are no enemies to ecclesiastical decisions. In their pro- 
per place they are of value. Confined to their legitimate ob- 
jects, they may be of inestimable worth in the advancement of 
religion. Our objection is to making use of such decisions in 
default of argument ; or appealing to this factitious power where 
reasons fail, and where there is a consciousness of weakness in 
argument, or too much indolence, or too little talent, or learn- 
ing, to engage in open and manly discussion. We regard an 
attempt made by a man to obtain in favor of a doctrine the de- 
cision of an ecclesiastical tribunal as prima facie evidence that 
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he is conscious of imbecility to meet an argument, or that he 
has misgivings that his opinions cannot stand the test of open 
discussion. We deem it always as evidence of a weak ora dis- 
honest mind ; and as evincing a purpose in the arena of contro- 
versy to secure a factitious advantage — like the skulk of a sav- 
age behind a tree — which would be resorted to by no fair and 
honorable mind. For what has truth to fear in the open field 
of debate? What has the Bible to apprehend in the honest 
conflict of mind with mind? What has a favorite dogma to ap- 
prehend, if it is founded on truth, in the manly conflict of un- 
fettered inquiry? And what permanent advantage will an ec- 
clesiastical decision give to a doctrine? What has been secu- 
red for the dogmas of the papacy by the decisions at Trent, or 
at Constance? Do such decisions give any permanent basis on 
which the truth shall rest? Is there any thing in them which 
an honorable mind ; a mind conscious that it held the truth, and 
that truth had nothing to fear, would feel to be needful, or 
would desire? And yet there have been men who seem to 
have lived for little else than to procure in their favor a decision 
of some ecclesiastical tribunal ; men never seen on the open 
and fair field of debate ; men never visible except on some safe 
crag of ecclesiastical authority, or within the safe ramparts of 
the ecclesiastical enclosure; men who never strike a blow in 
defence of truth, or even of their own belief until they have 
sought to envelope their adversary in a dense fog of suspicion, 
and to pour upon the alleged heretic, not the power of argu- 
ment, but the prostrating power of an overwhelming ecclesiasti- 
cal decision. 

Nor are we enemies to the fathers; nor would we despise 
the voice of former times. ‘There have been many men at 
whose feet it would be a privilege to sit; and from whose lips 
it is well to derive the lessons of wisdom. Every age has fur- 
nished such men ; and the church of Christ has been more hon- 
ored in this respect by far than any other society of men. We 
hold that the men who have adorned the christian church — 
the Cyprians, and Augustines, and Tertullians, and Chrysos- 
toms of former times, were men who would have done honor 
to any science, to any rank or society of men; and would 
have deserved immortal remembrance in any department of 
thought or eloquence. But they would have been among the 
last men who would have desired that the use should be made 
of their names which has been made. But all the fathers were 
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not such men; nor is the fact that a man lived in a venerable 
antiquity, or that he has travelled down in the company of such 
men, any proof that he held all the truth, or that his opinions 
deserve implicit regard. ‘ Whatsoever time,” says Milton, 
‘‘ or the heedless hand of blind chance hath drawn down from of 
old to this present, in her huge drag-net, whether fish or sea- 
weed, shells or shrubs, unpicked, unchosen, those are the fa- 
thers.” He who wishes to go through them, and collect their 
opinions, will accomplish a task, not a little resembling a cele- 
brated journey deseribed by Milton : 


O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


“Time,” says Bacon, “ seemeth to be of the nature of a river 
or stream, which carrieth down to us that which is light and 
blown up, and sinketh and drowneth that which is weighty and 
solid.””* 

It is a remarkable fact, that the mode of preventing free in- 
quiry to which we now refer has prevailed chiefly in theology, 
or on subjects that could be intimately connected with theology. 
It is itself the noblest science that has ever been presented to 
the mind of man. It does more to enlarge and liberalize thought 
than all other sciences. It is itself the patron and friend of 
freedom every where. Yet, there has been, and is, no other 
science that has been cramped and fettered like this from the 
quarter which we are now considering. Almost all the efforts 
which have been made to fetter the mind have been inventions 
in the schools, or in the councils of the theological world. No 
other department of science has ever had a creed that was de- 
signed to limit inguiry, or to brand with infamy if the limits 
were traversed. here have been no councils, of which we 
are aware, that have been called to determine what should, and 
what should not be believed in regard to mathematics, chemis- 
try, or mineralogy. ‘There has been no effort made in the 
sciences to obtam a decision from a self-constituted tribunal 
claiming divine authority, to overwhelm a bold and daring in- 
vestigator of the works of nature because he has discovered a 
new planet, or described a new mineral, or described a new 
plant. There has been, certainly not since the time of Bacon, 


* Advancement of Learning, Works, Vol. IT. p. 432 
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an attempt to bring down on a man disposed to free inquiry in 
science the whole col/uvies of antiquity, and to bury the indivi- 
dual and his name in the mighty avalanche. If there has been 
a difference of opinion about a planet, or a star, or a comet, the 
obvious way has been to direct the telescope to the heavens, 
and gaze there with patient eye; if a dispute about a mineral, 
or a muscle, the direct course is to resort to the crucible, or the 
scalpel. What is the authority of Galen and Hippocrates in 
regard to the anatomy of the human frame now ? —Just as 
much as they have, should be conceded, we hold, to the names 
that are blazoned on the pages of ecclesiastical history. 

And yet, it is well known, that the immense papal power is 
sustained solely by appeals that are in their nature just the 
same as if the physiologist should appeal to the venerable names 
of Galen and Hippocrates; or such as should denounce as wor- 
thy of lasting infamy the hapless man who in his inquiries had 
presumed to differ from the decisions of a council of such men. 
Nor is this feeling unknown in Protestant lands. It has not 
been a prominent fault to be too well acquainted with the fa- 
thers; nor perhaps a common fault to show too much regard to 
their authority. Yet there are doctrines in the church which 
rest on no better support. And there are arrangements like 
this to perpetuate the peculiar views which have been held in 
past times, and to transmit those views as containing the very 
essence of wisdom. 

Free discussion is prevented by the art of holding up the no- 
tion that there are some points too sacred to be approached. 
On religious subjects this is one of the most effectual modes 
which has ever been resorted to ; and it may be regarded as a 
mode peculiar to religion. It is not easy, perhaps not possible, 
to produce the impression, even in men, under the influence of 
superstition, that there is any point of science so sacred that it 
may not be examined. And yet, all experience shows, that 
there are points of theology which may be invested with: a sa- 
credness that shall be urged as a reason why they should be 
exempted from investigation. Ages, it is said, have given 
them their sanction. ‘They have never been called in question 
inthe church. ‘They have been the support of piety in all times. 
The glory of the church has brightened when they have been 
held; it has been dimmed in its lustre when they have been 
called i in question. ‘To examine them, it is alleged, is evidence 
ofa presumptuous, daring, unsubdued, unsanctified spirit ; and is 
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an indication of a state of mind that has no proper feelings of 
piety. And though there may be no open and professed op- 
position to free discussion ; though the teachers of theology may 
be avowedly friendly to it, yet no one who has ever observed 
the course of events in a system of theological training can have 
failed to remark how easy it is to accomplish the object without 
seeming to contradict the principle that all things may be exam- 
ined. Let the notion be sedulously inculcated, that there is a 
sacredness in religious doctrines which appertains to no other 
subject; that piety in all ages has been evinced just as men 
have received the doctrine which it is proposed to subject to 
examination ; that a disposition to examine those doctrines with 
freedom has been the starting point of heresy, the first manifes- 
tation of feeling evinced by those who have ultimately become 
the arch-heretics of the world, and the work is accomplished. 
What young man can dear the idea of pursuing a course which 
infringes on the precincts of piety ; and which is the course 
that the disturbers of the world, and the fathers of error 
have pursued? And how easy is it to restrain, in this way, the 
whole spirit of investigation, and to secure the passive reception 
of dogmas which it was the wish to inculcate and perpetuate. 
We have seen it done; and we know that an accomplished and 
skilful theologian can soon learn the art in this manner of secu- 
ring in an institution, the entire acquiescence of the great mass of 
minds that are subjected to his teachings. 

We are not advocates of a reckless, and presumptuous appli- 
cation of the mind to the subjects of theology. We are not 
friends of innovation and change, for the sake of innovation and 
change. We would not denounce past ages ; nor deem an opin- 
ion less valuable because it has been held in former times. We 
claim that the subjects of theology should be approached always 
with a serious, and humble mind. Nor do we doubt that the fact 
that a doctrine has been held “ time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” affords presumptive evidence that 
itis true. But against the art to which we now refer, if there is 
a voice of strength in the land, it should be lifted up. Ifthere is 
any where an effort made covertly or openly to keep up the notion 
that there is one doctrine that is too sacred to be examined ; and 
if freedom of investigation to the utmost limit, which any mind 
may be disposed to pursue it, be repressed, we maintain that the 
school where such a position is held is a dishonor to the age. 
The great principle is to go forth in all honesty and sincerity, 
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that aLL subjects are to be examined in the lecture-room of the 
theological professor as freely as in the laboratory of the chem- 
ist. Nor can theology ever be placed among the sciences 
adapted to expand and liberalize the human mind until it shall 
be admitted to this elevated rank in the departments of learn- 
ing. It is with the deepest shame and pain that we now ex- 
press the conviction that it has not yet reached that standing ; 
and that there are influences abroad to prevent this freedom ‘of 
inquiry which do not exist in any other of the subjects which 
occupy public attention in our country. 

Allied to this is another art which has been known at all times, 
but which it seems to us is becoming one of the theological charac- 
teristics of this age. It consists in the effort to stifle an inquiry, 
and to arrest a spirit of bold investigation by the magic power 
of a bad name. ‘I will not harm thee,” said the meek disci- 
ple of Fox, “ but I will give thee a bad name ;” and the name 
mad-dog accomplished all that the re pressed feelings of the 
Quaker desired. ‘To meet a doctrine by argument is one thing; 
to meet it by calling it Pelagianism or Socinianism is another. 
And yet there are many obvious and decided advantages in the 
latter course. It is much easier. It saves time, investigation, 
and thought. It can be resorted to by those whose minds are 
very imperfectly disciplined, and who are very imperfectly quali- 
fied to examine the subject. It can be used by the tyro as well as 
by the veteran in divinity. It requires little talent and little 
learning. It answers, also, when argument fails; and it will 
often accomplish what argument would not do. There are 
many minds which would be influenced by such a name that 
would be little moved by an argument; and there are in all 
communities multitudes to whom such a name would be a de- 
monstration of heresy stronger than 


“ Proof of holy writ.” 


It has this further advantage. It creates a mist and fog around 
a man that shall envelope him in suspicion, and blast his name 
at once. And perhaps in this respect there was never any 
name more convenient than that which has become the talis- 
man of these times, the name of Pelagian. ‘To those who 
have looked carefully into history it is by no means an easy 
matter to tell what Pelagius believed ; and perhaps of all the 
names that are used in these times there is no one that is more 
indefinite, and less understood by those who use it, than the 
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name Pelagianism. But no matter. It is none the worse for 
the purposes contemplated. It creates a fog of suspicion that 
a man cannot meet ; and it excites in the minds of persons who 
are easily alarmed the impression of something that is monstrous 
and horrible. It has shown itself, therefore, to be a name ad- 
mirably adapted to many minds in these times ; and nothing has 
been used more freely ; perhaps nothing more successfully. 
Yet such a resort is always an evidence of a weak, and bad- 
ly disciplined mind. It is an acknowledgment of an inability 
to meet a doctrine by open and manly argument. It is an in- 
dication of a want of nobleness, and manliness of spirit that 
would not be tolerated any where except in theology. And 
on no other subject has the art ever been resorted to so frequent- 
ly, or with so much success, as in theological discussion. In 
the other sciences the artifice would be branded at once as un- 
worthy a mind that had any claims to liberality of thinking, or 
to independence. And we have been not a little amazed that 
so many in our own times have felt themselves satisfied that a 
doctrine was heretical, and have advanced this as full proof, if 
it could be demonstrated to be an opinion that was held by Pe- 
lagius, or Socinus. It is obvious to ask whether the fact that 
an opinion was held by these men demonstrates that it is false ; 
or whether truth is dimmed in its lustre by the fact that such 
men may have held it. A coin is not proved to be counterfeit, 
or to be valueless, because it may have been in the possession 
of some man of bad reputation ; nor can it be readily conceived 
how the fact that an ancient heretic held a doctrine is demon- 
stration that it must be false. And yet, unless we have wholly 
mistaken a leading feature of these times, and a leading effort 
among many who seek to direct public opinion, there are not a 
few men who set down an opinion as false, or unworthy of ex- 
amination provided some theological teacher sagely remarks 
that this opinion was held by a celebrated heresiarch of ancient 
or modern times. Forthwith the whole matter is at an end. — 
That is sufficient. And no matter how much Scripture there 
may be for it; no matter how much it may commend itself to 
the sober judgment of thinking men, it is enough that the sen- 
timent, or something like it, was held by a man whose name 
has been consigned to infamy. And in all the records of anti- 
quity, no name has been furnished so convenient, and so adapt- 
ed to the purpose as the name Pelagius. It matters not wheth- 
er the aspiring theologian can tell who he was, or when he was 
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born, or when he died, or even designate the century when 
the church was distracted with his heresy; it matters not 
whether the heresy-hunter ever read a page of his writings, or 
would be able to translate a single paragraph into his own ver- 
nacular tongue; all that is needed is a facility in uttering the 
magic name, and straightway the crime of heresy is affixed to 
the “suspected individual, and his opinions are branded as pesti- 
ferous and deadly. Now, if this becomes the prevailing feature 
of any age, or any science, how is it possible that there should 
be any advances? How can it be ranked among the liberal 
sciences? How can it be regarded as open to fair and manly 
discussion? We are no apologists for Pelagius.. We do not 
know that we hold a single sentiment which he held ; ; nor do 
we deem it a matter of the least moment whether we do or do 
not. We have no such concern about the sentiments, held by 
any of the fathers, good or bad, as to give ourselves much trou- 
ble whether we accord with them or not. And provided we 
have evidence that we agree with Paul, and with the Redeem- 
er, we are willing that other men should spend their time in as- 
certaining, if they choose, and if they can, whether they have 
more accordance with Augustine or with Pelagius, or whether 
their sentiments accord best with those of Arius, or with those 
of Athanasius. Nay, we have no particular objection that they 
should spend their days in demonstrating that the sentiments 
advanced in modern times do, or do not, agree with those of 
the men of other times. But while we live, we intend to lift 
up the voice against the assumption that to agree or disagree 
with an ancient man is any proof of orthodoxy, or heresy ; and 
to urge the essential meanness of an attempt to blast a man’s 
name, and character, and usefulness, because he may happen 
to think as some suspected man has done who has gone before 
him. 

Our own age is beholding to a melancholy extent another 
mode of attempting to prevent freedom of discussion. It con- 
sists in an effort to secure an ecclesiastical sentence of condem- 
nation on BooKs, when the author cannot be reached. Recent- 
ly, the claim has been advanced —a novel claim in this land — 
that one of the proper functions of ecclesiastical bodies was to 
review the books issued from the press that may be suspected of 
heresy, and to pronounce upon them a sentence of condemna- 
tion. The claim which is set up is that of bringing the power 
of an ecclesiastical opinion, the power of religious influence, to 
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aid in the work of reviewing a book, and of preventing its cir- 
culation. It does not consist in an attempt to meet the argu- 
ment in a book but to settle by the bare force of an ecclesiasti- 
cal decision whether it shall or shall not be allowed to be read. 
It is a claim that the ecclesiastical bodies are the proper guar- 
dians of the purity of the church ; and this is one mode in which 
they are to secure its freedom from error. ‘The mode, so far as 
we have been let into the manner in which it is done, is very 
simple and summary. It is not deemed necessary that the 
whole, or any considerable part of an ecclesiastical body should 
be doomed to the task of reading the book through, or reading 
any considerable portion of it, or even of reading it at all. Al! 
that is needful is, that it be referred to a committee, who may, 
or may not themselves read the suspected volume ; who may 
present their views of it, and their views embody the action, and 
secure the sanction of the ecclesiastical tribunal. ‘The church 
is to be warned against its use; and to make use of it after such 
decision is to be construed as presumptive proof of a leaning to- 
wards heresy. As this is one of the most extraordinary claims 
of this age, and as there is nothing in our country more essen- 
tially papal in its character, or more directly tending to annihi- 
late the freedom of discussion, we may be allowed to make a 
few remarks on the origin and nature of the claim. 

(a) It is a change in the mode of repressing freedom of in- 
quiry from that pursued in former times to adapt it to this age, 
and when the former and more effectual mode would not be tol- 
erated. It is the exercise of the small remains of power left in 
ecclesiastical bodies which can be wielded now, and is the only 
remaining mode of accomplishing an object which has always 
been dear to a certain order of minds by the mere use of eccle- 
siastical power. Step by step we can trace the efforts to re- 
press discussion by the force of ecclesiastical power. At first it 
was formidable, and awful. Gradually its terror diminished, as 
the power of ecclesiastical bodies diminished ; until it has been 
reduced to the weak, and shadowy thing now implied in the 
sentence of the ecclesiastical condemnation of a book. ‘The 
first, and most obvious course in regard to this subject was to 
seize upon the author as well as his book, and to commit them 
both to the flames. In the height of the ecclesiastical domination, 
this was often done ; and the spirit which prompted to this was 
allowed the fullest exercise in the times of the papacy previous 
to the reformation. Then was the time of jubilee toe this spirit ; 
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then the ecclesiastical domination had entire control of the opin- 
ions of the christian world, and could consign an author and his 
work to the flames at pleasure. That was the ecclesiastical 
spirit in its perfection —a fearful, dreaded power—of which all 
that is now claimed is but the faint, and harmless shadow. ‘The 
next step was, where an author had died a natural death, to de- 
humate his bones and commit them with his books to the flames. 
The ecclesiastical sentence extended to both ; and both were 
condemned with all the forms of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. 
Thus, it is well known, that the bones of Wicklif were disinter- 
red and burned together with his obnoxious books. On the 
same principle, and in the manifestation of the same spirit the 
bodies of Bucer and Fagius were burned in the time of Mary. 
“They were cited to appear,” says bishop Burnet,* “ or if any 
would come in their name, they were required to defend them ; 
so after three citations, the dead bodies not rising to speak for 
themselves, and none coming to plead for them (for fear of 
being sent after them), the visitors thought fit to proceed. Hav- 
ing examined many witnesses of the heresies that Bucer and 
Fagius had taught, they judged them obstinate heretics, and ap- 
pointed their bodies to be taken out of the holy ground, and to 
be delivered to the secular power. ‘Their bodies were taken 
up, and carried in coffins, and tied to stakes, with many of their 
books and other heretical writings, and all were burnt together.” 
When the arm of power was so weakened that the living bodies 
of men could not be committed to the flames, and when the 
public was so much enlightened that they were shocked beyond 
endurance at the idea of disturbing the sacred relics of the dead 
and publicly burning them, the next course was to burn the book 
itself. It was the highest power which was left ; and it was 
freely exercised. Many a copy of the sacred Scriptures was 
committed thus to the flames. Tindal was beyond the reach of 
the enraged bishop of London, but his books were accessible ; 
and these books were burned again and again by the hands of 
the hangman. Yet here was an advance towards liberty. It 
was a point gained of immense advantage when the body of the 
living or the dead was secure; and when the vengeance was 
wreaked on the book. We have gone one step in advance still 
towards freedom of thought; and here the struggle now is 


* History of the Reformation, Vol. II. p. 537, 538. Nares’ Edition, 
London. 
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raging, whether there shall be unfettered freedom, or whether 
the ecclesiastical bodies shall retain the shadow of their former 
power, and be allowed to consign a book to infamy by the mere 
form of an ecclesiastical decision without an attempt at argu- 
ment. ‘Thanks to the God of freedom, the /ife of a man is not 
now exposed to the rack or the flames because he has published 
a book that is offensive to a hierarchy that deems itself consti- 
tuted to secure the purity of the church. Thanks to that God 
who has placed us in the land sought by the Pilgrims, it is now 
too late in the history of the world for a man to fear that his 
bones will be torn from their resting place when he is dead, and 
bound to a stake, and burned. And it is too late to burn a vol- 
ume by the hands of a hangman. ‘To attempt it would be an 
insult to the spirit of freedom in this land. It would be to ex- 
cite now the scorn, the derision, or the wrath of the world ; and 
it will not be done. What then can be done? How, in default 
of argument, can an obnoxious book be met? ‘The reply is 
simple. It is possible that there may be found in the church 
enough of the spirit which once tolerated the burning of the 
heretic, or the burning of his dead body, or the burning of his 
book, to tolerate a sentence of ecclesiastical condemnation. This 
is all the power that remains—the shade of that mighty domi- 
nation which once reigned triumphant in the world ; and this 
power will be clung to as with a grasp of death. It consists in 
passing a string of resolutions without argument, and by mere 
ecclesiastical authority, to send forth a sentence of condemna- 
tion on a book. It is the remnant of that power which once 
bound all Europe in chains, and extinguished the last spark of 
freedom in the nominally christian world. It stands in the way 
of freedom of discussion now ; and is all that ecclesiastical au- 
thority now can do to prevent the liberty of the human mind. 
(6) It is a course that is unworthy of men living in a land of 
freedom, and professing to adhere to the large and noble spirit 
of civil and religious liberty. Ifa book is erroneous, it can be 
shown to be so, and should be so demonstrated in the proper 
way. Mind should meet mind; thought should conflict with 
thought ; and argument should grapple with argument. Here 
the field is open for all ; and here only there is equality. But 
there is an essential and indescribable meanness in a man when 
he attempts to put himself on a vantage-ground by bringing in 
the extraneous power of an ecclesiastical decision to aid him in 
an argument, or to supply the place of an argument. It is a 
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position which no honorable mind would take, to endeavor to 
overwhelm a man with such a decision instead of grappling with 
the views which he has presented. It is, moreover, a tacit ac- 
knowledgement that a book cannot be answered ; and is usually 
so construed by an intelligent community. If it can be answer- 
ed, the obvious question is, Why has it not been done? Why 
has not the champion of the opposite opinion boldly and hon- 
orably taken the open field, and met him in his strength, and pros- 
trated his foe in the fair and honorable intellectual strife? When 
aman, therefore, attempts to shield himself by the authority 
of the fathers ; when he attempts to procure an ecclesiastical 
decision on certain mooted points ; when he attempts to secure 
the condemnation of a book, it is prima facie evidence that he 
is conscious of personal inability to meet the argument, or con- 
scious that his position is one that will not bear the light of 
truth. 

(ec) It is a reflection on a community; and an insult toa 
thinking age. It implies a claim that ecclesiastical bodies have 
a right to direct the faith of the people ; that they are the con- 
servators of the public belief; that they have aright to prescribe 
to men what books they may read; what books may be intro- 
duced into their families; what books may be used in the 
schools. It implies a supposition that the community is ill- 
qualified to form its own judgment of the doctrines at issue ; and 
that the self-constituted ecclesiastical functionaries have a right 
to prescribe the mode and the form of public belief. ‘The high- 
est insult which has been offered to the people of the nineteenth 
century has consisted in the decisions of certain judicatories de- 
nouncing certain books, and prohibiting the churches under their 
care from their use either in their schools or families. On read- 
ing these resolutions one almost forgets that he lives in this cen- 
tury, or in this land, and fancies that he occupies some place in 
the heart of Italy, Spain, or Portugal, and that the affairs of the 
world have gone back for ten generations. It is sufficient to 
say of such decisions that if they had been made in those times 
and places they would have been in keeping with all that oc- 
curred then; and that nothing is wanting to complete the notion 
involved in such an act but the power of binding the hapless 
author to the stake, or the power of disinterring his bones, and 
of committing them and his books to the flames. It is, how- 
ever, all that is now left to the spirit of domination against the 
freedom of thought, and the right of discussion. 

Vou. IX. No. 26. 53 
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(d) It is a covert, and unmanly attack on a man himself. 
He lives in his book; and his name, and reputation, and use- 
fulness are identified with it. He lives to do good only as his 
book shall live to do good. It is a part of himself; and to 
blast that is to blast himself. There has been, indeed, in these 
strange times an attempt made to separate an author from his 
book, and to consign the book to infamy, and to leave the man 
professedly unscathed. ‘This attempt has been made, probably, 
because a man cannot be attacked and reproached without ex- 
citing strong feelings of public reprobation and abhorrence. But 
a book is speechless. It is supposed to have no feeling ; no 
sensibility to wound ; and it is presumed, therefore, that the 
public will tolerate such an attack though it may be really a 
flagrant violation of public justice, and private rights, while it 
would not bear that the author himself should be held up to in- 
famy,and scorn. Grave and solemn ecclesiastical bodies, there- 
fore, with much pomp and form pronounce sentences of infamy 
on books and doctrines ; sentences unaccompanied with argu- 
ment ; unsustained by appeals to the Bible ; unattended by any 
effort to give answer to the arguments in the book ; or to unfold 
the reasons why the decision is thundered forth from the seat of 
power. And if there should be in an ecclesiastical body a 
strong resistance to this, and a plea entered that it is virtually 
attacking the man, and is unworthy of christian freemen, the 
loud voice of complaint is heard from the disaffected ; and the 
whole church is agitated with the heavings of revolution to re- 
gain the power of arresting a doctrine by ecclesiastical decision, 
and denunciation. On this subject we cannot better express 
our feelings than in the language of Milton — language that is 
worthy of the theme, and that well expresses the indignation of 
the immortal mind when under the highest consciousness of free- 
dom at the attempt made to fetter its powers. 


As good almost kill a man as kill a good book: who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in 
the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book 
is the precious lifeblood of a master spirit, imbalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a 
life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss ; and revolutions of ages 
do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which 
whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary therefore what 
persecution we raise against the living labors of public men, how we 
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spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up in books ; 
since we see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes 
a martyrdom; and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of 
massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an ele- 
mental life, but strikes at the «ethereal and fifth essence, the breath 
of reason itself; slays an immortality rather than a life. 


(e) We add that this attempt to repress the right of discus- 
sion by the condemnation of books is as ineffectual as it is un- 
worthy the age. Every author is under obligation to eccle- 
siastical tribunals, whatever may be their motives, for the con- 
demnation of his books. ‘They who thus attempt to stay the 
progress of sentiments deemed erroneous have mistaken human 
nature, and the spirit of these times. We know there is a class 
of minds on whom such a decision will have the same power as 
the thunders of the Vatican once had on the benighted and 
trembling nations of Europe. But this number is rapidly di- 
minishing ; and these very decisions will aid to diminish it fur- 
ther still. The blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church ; 
and the prohibitory sentences of ecclesiastical tribunals will in 
this age be one of the direct means of extending the sentiments 
which they would destroy. “I have seen,” says Jeremy Tay- 
lor, ‘that the price hath been doubled upon a forbidden or a 
condemned book ; and some men in policy have got a prohibi- 
tion, that their impression might be more certainly vendible, 
and the author himself thought considerable.”* ‘ And he who 
were pleasantly disposed,” says Milton, “ could not well avoid 
to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man, who thought to 
pound up the crows by shutting the park gate.”+ ‘ Books,” 
he adds, “ (till the custom of licensing arose) were ever as free- 
ly admitted into the world as any other birth; the issue of the 
brain was no more to be stifled than the issue of the womb ; no 
envious Juno sat cross-legged over the nativity of any man’s in- 
tellectual offspring. But that a book, in worse condition than 
a peccant soul should be to stand before a jury ere it be born 
into the world, and undergo yet in darkness the judgment of 
Rhadamanth and his colleagues, ere it can pass the ferry back- 
ward into light, was never heard of before, till that mysterious 
iniquity, provoked and troubled at the first entrance of Reforma- 
tion, sought out new limboes and new hells wherein they might 
include our books also within the number of their condemned.’’t 


* P. 300. t P. 36. { P. 28, 29. 
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This is the attempt which has been revived in these times ; and 
the authors of the plan seem in their zeal to have forgotten one 
great lesson of history, that a book recommended by an eccle- 
siastical body as sound, and orthodox, and in accordance with 
the standards of the church, may repose in dignity and in dust 
on the shelf of the publishers ; while the condemned volume 
shall be diffusing its sentiments as on the wings of the wind. 


We have thus, in accordance with the precepts which we 
advocate, given a free expression of our opinions. Regarding 
as we do the right of free discussion as the foundation of all 
other rights in this land, and as vitally connected with them all, 
we deem it the duty of every man to lift up his voice, however 
feeble it may be, in defence of these great principles of repub- 
lican liberty and of the Protestant religion. We know no liberty 
which is not based on these principles ; we have no rights to de- 
fend which are not connected with this great fundamental right. 
And believing this, we know of no subject on which there 
should be felt a deeper solicitude, or on which there should be 
exhibited a more jealous vigilance. We know of no arm which 
should not be nerved ; of no blood which should not, if need be, 
be poured out like water in defence of this right. We know of 
no enemy that is so dangerous to all our institutions as this sly, 
insinuating, and most subtle foe that begins the work of destroy- 
ing liberty everywhere by calling in question this right, and by 
pleading that there may be some suljects which may be regarded 
as too sacred to be subjected to investigation. Every man, 
therefore, who can contribute in the least degree to the proper 
illustration and defence of this right is conferring an invaluable 
service on his country, on human nature, on the world. When 
his name shall have been forgotten, the principles which his fee- 
bie powers shall have contributed to defend shall live in the 
augmenting happiness of mankind ; in the elevation of the hu- 
man powers to their highest dignity; in the liberal arts, the 
sciences, the literature of future ages ; in all the departments of 
the State, and in the universal glory of the church of Christ on 
earth. And while we render thanks to heaven that he has in- 
clined such men as Milton, and Taylor, and Hall to stand forth 
in defence of this right ; while we record with deep gratitude to 
God the fact that he has inspired the noble army of martyrs to be 
willing to seal their convictions of this right with their death ; be 
it ours in this age to defend this right, and to transmit it unimpair- 
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ed to future times. By all the power of argument it is to be de- 
fended ; by all the tenderness of persuasion ; by all the firmness 
of christian principle and lofty patriotism; by every man who 
loves his country, or the church; by the pen, the press; in 
the pulpit ; in the legislative hall ; by the fire-side, in the sem- 
inary of learning, and, if need be, by the best blood that flows 
in the veins of the descendants of the Pilgrims. 











ARTICLE VIII. 


On tHe ArnGuUMENT a Priori ror THE Beine anp ATTRI- 
BUTES oF Gop. 








By Joseph Alden, Professor of Rhet. and Polit. Economy, Williams College. 






Writers in periodical publications are often usefully em- 
ployed in calling attention to new works of value, — perhaps 
they may sometimes, at least, be as usefully employed in call- 
ing attention to works of other days which, though of sterling 
merit, may from various causes have fallen into comparative 
neglect. 

The Demonstration of Samuel Clarke, once so popular and 
influential, is now rarely read, even by those somewhat addict- 
ed to abstruse speculations. Nevertheless he is one of the acu- 
test reasoners England has produced, and the subject of his 
speculations at least is of the highest interest. 

The evidences of natural and revealed religion ought to be 
thoroughly understood by Christians, and especially christian 
ministers of the present time. The legitimate modes of reason- 
ing to be employed in substantiating and defending the great 
principles which lie at the foundation of our happiness and 
hopes ought to be familiarly known. Infidelity exists in the 
midst of us, perhaps to a greater extent than many are aware, 
it is organized and active ; the watchmen of Zion should there- 
fore be prepared to anticipate and repel every attack that can 
be made. 

Our design in the present Article is to present an outline of 
Dr. Clarke’s celebrated Demonstration of the Existence and At- 
tributes of God, accompanied with some remarks tending to 
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show in what estimation the mode of reasoning he has employ- 
ed ought to be held. In regard to this we know that on the 
minds of some there rests a mistiness and uncertainty from 
which it were well they were delivered. 

In Dr. Clarke’s opinion, the Being and Attributes are capa- 
ble of complete demonstration a priort. ‘The argument a 
posteriori,’ he remarks, “is indeed by far the most generally 
useful, most easy to be understood, and, in some degree suited 
to all capacities; and therefore it ought always to be insisted 
on. But inasmuch as atheistical writers, have sometimes oppo- 
sed the being and attributes of God by such metaphysical rea- 
sonings as can no otherwise be obviated than by arguing a pri- 
ori, therefore this manner of arguing also is useful and necessary 
in its proper place.” 

“The proof a priori [of the being and attributes of God] is, 
I fully believe, strictly demonstrative ; but (like numberless 
mathematical demonstrations) capable of being understood only 
by a few attentive minds; because it is of use only against 
learned and metaphysical difficulties.” ‘To this mode of argu- 
mentation he therefore addresses himself with great confidence, 
zeal and honesty. 

His first proposition is that something has existed from all 
eternity ; otherwise the things that now are must have been 
produced out of nothing, and without cause. 

The second proposition is that “ there has existed from eter- 
nity some one [at least] unchangeable and independent Being.” 
In regard to this the author thinks but two suppositions can be 
made — either the proposition as stated is true, or else there 
has been an infinite succession of changeable and dependent 
beings produced one from another in an endless progression, 
without any original cause at all. Of this latter supposition he 
shows the absurdity, and hence concludes that the former is 
true. 

His third proposition is — “ that unchangeable and indepen- 
dent Being which has existed from eternity without any exter- 
nal cause of its existence, must be self-existent that is, neces- 
sarily existent.” In support of this proposition two modes of 
proof are employed. ‘The first is as follows. This Being 
which has existed from eternity must have come into being out 
of nothing without cause, or must have been produced by some 
external cause, or must be self-existent. The first and second 
suppositions are shown to be absurd, hence the third (that this 
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being is self-existent) remains true. ‘To be self-existent, he in- 
forms us “is not to be produced by itself,’ which is a contra- 
diction, but it is * to exist by an absolute necessity originally in 
the nature of the thing itself.” “ A necessity absolutely such 
is nothing else but its being a plain impossibility, or implying a 
contradiction to suppose the contrary.” This necessity of ex- 
istence he says is not a property consequent upon the supposi- 
tion of a thing’s existing, but is “antecedently the cause or 
ground of that existence — is itself original, absolute, and (in 
order of nature) antecedent to all existence.” 

The second mode of proof, which is not at all dependent on 
the preceding propositions, is as follows: ‘ When we are en- 
deavoring to suppose that there is no Being in the universe 
that exists necessarily, we always find in our minds, some 
ideas, as of infinity and eternity, which to remove, that is, to 
suppose there is no Being, no substance in the universe to 
which these attributes or modes of existence are necessarily in- 
herent, is a contradiction in the very terms. For modes and 
attributes exist only in the existence of the substance to which 
they belong. Now he that can suppose eternity and immensi- 
ty (and consequently the substance by whose existence these 
modes or attributes exist) removed out of the universe, may if 
he please, as easily remove the relation of equality between twice 
two and four.”’ 

In other words space and duration necessarily exist because 
to suppose them not to exist implies an impossibility, a contra- 
diction in terms,* space and duration are attributes of a sub- 
stance or being, and hence that Being necessarily exists: that 
Being is God. Such is the celebrated argument a priori. 

To this argument we might object that his reasoning in sup- 
port of the necessary existence of space is not satisfactory. He 
assumes that a thing necessarily exists when we cannot without 
a contradiction conceive its non-existence, because a truth is a 
necessary truth when its opposite involves a contradiction. We 
think that the former is not a sequitur from the latter. Still as 
there are those who believe in the necessary existence of space 
on another ground, viz. as being a truth of the reason, (using 


* “To suppose any part of space removed, is to suppose it remov- 
ed from or out of itself, and to suppose the whole to be taken away, 
is Supposing it to be taken away from itself, that is, to be taken away 
while it still remains, which isa contradiction in terms.” 
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that term in the sense attached to it by Coleridge) we shall 
wave this objection, and proceed to notice a more evident de- 
fect in the argument above stated. 

This defect is the unwarranted assumption that space is an 
attribute of a being. As the force of the conclusion depends on 
this, it ought to have been proved, unless indeed it belongs to 
the category of self-evident truths. We affirm that it is not 
a self-evident truth, and we think every reader will justify us in 
that affirmation. Wherefore, until he prove that space be an 
attribute of a being, all his discoursing about space and necessi- 
ty, etc. are of no service in leading him to the conclusion, that 
there is a God. 

But there are positive objections to the doctrine that space is 
an attribute of a being. If, as Dr. Clarke assumes, infinite 
space is a quality or attribute of an infinite Being, then finite 
space, by parity of reasoning, must be a quality of a finite be- 
ing. Here is an exhausted receiver, —of what being is the 
pure space it contains an attribute? The absurdity of the as- 
sumption on which the argument depends is, we think, suffi- 
ciently apparent. 

But is the argument, after all, an @ priort one? Will it not 
be found to be strictly a posteriori ? hen we argue a prion, 
we, from known powers or causes, infer effects that we may 
not have witnessed. This knowledge of powers or causes must 
be first acquired by experience ; we cannot conceive of an a 
priori argument which is not built on previous processes of ex- 
perience. Hence we think an argument a priori for the being 
of God impossible, for in order to infer his existence a priori, we 
must be acquainted with some power or cause, that must pro- 
duce his existence. Suppose there be such a power, we could 
arrive at the knowledge of it only by observation and experience. 

Now we think we acquire our ideas of space from experience, 
(there are those who differ from us in this point), if, then, the 
inference drawn from the existence of space be sound, it is an 
experience resting on a previous process of experience, and hence 
a posteriori. 

Again, granting that our knowledge of space is not the result 
of experience, but is a necessary truth of the reason, still, the 
inference of a God is not strictly a priori, unless space be the 
cause of God’s existence : but it is by assumption an attribute, 
and an attribute cannot be the cause or ground of the existence 
of its substratum. 
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In reasoning a posteriori we proceed as follows. We observe 
facts in the material and mental world, — they give evidence of 
design and skill, we infer that they are the result of wisdom, 
and wisdom we know from experience is an attribute of a being, 
and hence we infer the existence of God. In the argument un- 
der consideration we arrive (whether by experience or other- 
wise matters not) at the knowledge of space, which is (by as- 
sumption) an attribute, and from the attribute of space in this 
case, as from the attribute of wisdom in the former case, we infer 
the existence of a being. In the last step, at least, the argu- 
ments are precisely similar. 

This argument of Clarke, notwithstanding its defects, was re- 
ceived almost without question by his theological contempora- 
ries, and was much used by succeeding writers on natural and 
revealed religion. Butler, then a youth, questioned some of his 
statements, and entered into correspondence with Clarke upon 
the subject: the result seems to have been his entire adoption 
of the argument, for he states it in his Analogy without giving 
any intimation that he regarded it as unsound. The first writer 
of note, (so far as we know), that fully rejected the argument 
was Dr. Thomas Brown, but he did not condescend to give any 
reasons for his opinion. Dr . Reid and Dugald Stewart after him 
declare themselves unable to decide as to its merits.* 

One inference from preceding reasonings we will briefly no- 
tice ; it is intended to meet the objections of Spinoza. It is that 
the world is not eternal for it does not necessarily exist, because 
we can conceive of its non-existence without a contradiction. 
This is a very easy way of proving necessary existence. If we 
can conceive a thing not to exist, then it does not necessarily ex- 
ist, and hence has not eternally existed. Dr. Clarke regards a 
proposition (such for instance as twice two is equal to four) as 
necessarily true, when we cannot conceive of the opposite with- 
out a contradiction or absurdity, and from hence concludes that 
a thing necessarily exists when we cannot conceive of its non- 
existence without a contradiction, and that it does not necessa- 


* “These are speculations of men of superior genius ; but whether 
they are as solid as they are sublime, or whether they be the wander- 
ings of imagination in a region beyond the limits of human under- 
standing, I am unable to determine.”—Dr. Reid. 

“After this candid acknowledgment of Dr. Reid, I need not be 
ashamed to confess my own doubts and difficulties on the same sub- 
ject."— Dugald Stewart. 

Von. LX. No. 26. 54 
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rily exist when we can conceive of its non-existence. We have 
already intimated that we do not think the latter is a conse- 
quence of the former. We admit that the existence of a thing, 
say the world, of whose non-existence we can conceive without 
a contradiction, we admit that the existence of such a thing is 
not mathematically necessary, — it is not necessarily existent in 
the same sense that the whole is greater than its part is neces- 
sarily true,—but we contend it may, for aught we know, have a 
physical necessity, a necessity of its own nature, and may have 
existed from eternity. 

The substance of the fourth proposition is that we can have 
no idea of the essence of the self-existent being, nor can possibly 
comprehend it. This, however, does not diminish the certainty 
of the demonstration of the existence of this being. 

The fifth asserts “that many of the essential attributes of 
the self-existent being are strictly demonstrable, as well as his 
existence.” When he says demonstrable, he means demonstra- 
ble a priori. Accordingly he proceeds under this proposition 
to show a priori that “ the self-existent being must of necessity 
be eternal.” ‘The proof adduced is as follows: “ 'To be self- 
existent is, as has been shown, [by his affirmation] to exist by 
an absolute necessity in the nature of the thing itself. [Which 
phrase adds nothing to our idea of self-existence.] Now this 
necessity [which is in our judgment a word not a thing] being 
absolute, and not depending upon any thing external must al- 
ways be unalterably the same ; nothing being alterable but what 
is capable of being affected by somewhat without itself; that 
being, therefore, which has no other cause of its existence but 
the absolute necessity of its own nature ; [i.e. which is uncaus- 
ed, for to our mind the “absolute necessity” is only expres- 
sive of the lack of a cause} must of necessity have existed from 
everlasting, without beginning ; and must of necessity exist to 
everlasting, without end.” 

Our sense of the defect of the argument is in a good measure 
expressed in the words we have inserted above. The argu- 
ment cleared from words which represent no determinate ideas 
seems to us to amount to this, —that which is self-existent must 
be eternal. Now, does the idea of self-existence involve eter- 
nity past and to come? What is our idea of self-existence ’ 
It is existence for which we can assign no cause — uncaused 
existence. Uncaused existence must have existed from eterni- 
ty, or must have come into being without cause. Now if we as- 
sume as an axiom that nothing can come into existence uncaus: 
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ed, it follows that that which is uncaused, i. e. self-existent, 
must be eternal. Granting then a self-existent being, or allow- 
ing it to have been proved in the preceding propositions ; his 
eternity past follows without the aid of Dr. Clarke’s “‘ necessity ab- 
solute’ which he deems essential to his demonstration. In his use 
of “necessity absolutely such” he “ mistakes words for things.” 

He was led to this favorite idea, or rather phrase, by pushing 
his inquiries for a cause too far: when he has arrived at a Be- 
ing the cause of all things, and self-existent, he deems it neces- 
sary to seek for a cause of that self-existence, and thinks he 
finds it in “ an absolute necessity originally in the nature of the 
thing itself.” 

Proposition sixth: ‘ The self-existent being must of ne- 
cessity be infinite and omnipresent.” ‘Two modes of proof are 
used; the first is as follows. ‘To be self-existent is to exist by 
an absolute necessity —this necessity not depending on any 
outward cause “ must be every where as well as always unalter- 
ably the same’’—just as mathematical truths must be everywhere 
and always unalterably the same. Hence the self-existent be- 
ing of whose existence this “ necessity”’ is the ground or reason, 
(not to say cause) must be every where, because an effect must 
be wherever its cause is. 

Two things are wanting to render the argument sound. The 
one is, that this figment of “ necessity”’ be the cause of the self- 
existent being, (for though he uses the word ground or reason, 
yet it is in the sense of cause). The other is, that, if this ne- 
cessity be a thing, and be the cause of the self-existent being, 
that it be every where. 

The second mode of proof is indirect: ‘“ To suppose,” he 
says “a finite being to be self-existent, is to say that it is a con- 
tradiction for that being not to exist, the absence of which may 
yet be conceived without a contradiction.” Hence as God is 
self-existent he must be infinite. This, as the reader will read- 
ily perceive, is founded on a principle that we have already 
called in question. 

He infers from the above proposition “that the self-existent 
Being must be a most simple, unchangeable, incorruptible Be- 
ing, without parts or any such properties as we find in matter” 
— for all these imply finiteness and “ are utterly inconsistent with 
complete infinity.” 

The truth of this inference depends on the truth of the fore- 
gone proposition, and the meaning that is attached to the term 
infinity. 
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Proposition seventh asserts the unity of the self-existent Be- 
ing. ‘The proof adduced in support of it is so similar to that 
employed in support of the preceding proposition, being found- 
ed, and depending on the same principles, that we deem it un- 
hecessary to dwell upon it. It stands or falls with the preced- 
ing proposition. We think then he has failed to prove a priori 
the unity of God; and further we do not believe it can be prov- 
ed a posteriori. From the works of nature we can infer unity 
of design, but whether on the part of one or more beings we 
know not, and from our unassisted reasonings cannot know. 
From the Bible alone can we learn the strict unity of God. 

Writers on natural theology have been too desirous to prove 
all the attributes of God from the light of nature, without hay- 
ing recourse to Revelation, and hence have oftentimes been Jed 
to employ unsound arguments, or to extend legitimate arguments 
too far. If reason and nature could teach us all we want to 
learn respecting the character of God, revelation would be un- 
necessary, and by a wise being would never have been given. 
It may be well to attempt to see how far unassisted reason can go, 
but not to attempt to go all lengths without the aid of revelation. 

The eighth proposition is, “ the self-existent, and original 
cause of all things must be an intelligent Being.” This pro- 
position, he is constrained to admit, cannot be proved a priori, 
and he supports it elaborately and well a posteriort. Were 
the preceding reasonings a priori sound, they would be of little 
avail, for as Dr. Clarke remarks “ in this proposition lies the 
main question between us and the atheists.” As his argument 
is here confessedly a posteriori, it does not fall within the limits of 
our design to dwell upon it. 

Proposition ninth asserts that the self-existent Being is not a 
necessary agent but endued with liberty and choice. This 
he thinks follows as a consequence of the truth of the last pro- 
position, but we do not see that it does ; but if it does, it is at 
best an inference from an a posteriori conclusion. 

Proposition tenth. ‘“ The self-existent Being, the supreme 
cause of all things, must of necessity have infinite power.” The 
proof is as follows: “Since nothing (as has been already prov- 
ed) can possibly be self-existent besides himself; and conse- 
quently all things in the universe were made by him, and are 
entirely dependent upon him ; and all the powers of all things 
are derived from him, and must therefore be perfectly subject 
and subordinate to him; ‘tis manifest that nothing can make 
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any difficulty or resistance to the execution of his will, but he 
must of necessity have absolute power to do every thing he 
pleases, with the perfectest ease, and in the perfectest manner, 
at once and in a moment whenever he wills it.” ‘The argu- 
ment is sound but strictly a posteriori. 

Under this head are found some excellent remarks on the 
meaning of the phrase, infinite power, and specifications of par- 
ticulars to which it applies. Indeed under this single proposi- 
tion there is more of sound and able reasoning (on “subordinate 
topics) than we often meet with in a dozen volumes of modern 
authorship, even when they profess to touch on the high sub- 
jects of “ free will,” “ necessity” and “ divine prescience.” 

Proposition eleventh affirms the infinite wisdom of God. 
Since he is omnipresent and intelligent he must know all things, 
and as all things are derived from and depend on him, he must 
know the powers of all things; hence he must know what is 
best in all possible cases to be done, and as he has infinite pow- 
er he cannot be hindered from doing what is absolutely fittest to 
be done ; it follows therefore that he must be “in the highest 
sense infinitely wise, and that the world, and all things therein, 
must be and are effects of infinite wisdom.” “ This,” says our 
author, ‘ is demonstration a priori.” 

But we must recollect that the omnipresence of God has not 
been proved at all by Dr. Clarke, and that the intelligence and 
infinite power were proved a posteriori; from these the wisdom 
of God is evolved. ‘To term the argument an a priori one, is sure- 
ly speaking very loosely to say the least. 

Dr. Clarke remarks that the argument from the works of 
God is no less strong and is continually increasing as wider ob- 
servations and fresh discoveries are made in the domain of na- 
ture. 

We now come to the twelfth and last proposition. “ The 
supreme cause and author of all things must of necessity be a 
Being of infinite goodness, justice and truth, and all other moral 
perfections, such as become the supreme governor and judge of 
the world.” The substance of his proof is as follows. There 
are certain necessary relations and fitnesses of things, which are 
the foundation of morality; these are perceived by all intelli- 
gent beings unless their understandings are very imperfect or 
very much depraved ; and are acted upon by all intelligent be- 
ings urfless their wills be corrupted. God is infinitely wise and 
must perceive these relations, and must act in accordance with 
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them unless his will is depraved; but as he is independent he 
can want nothing, and hence his will cannot “ be influenced by 
any wrong affection,” he must therefore do what is fittest to be 
done, i. e. “ act always according to the strictest rules of infi- 
nite goodness, justice and truth and all other moral perfections.” 

On this we remark: granting that such relations exist, 
the self-existent being acts in accordance with them provided 
his will is not corrupted, i. e. provided he is possessed ofthe very 
moral perfection which it is the object of this reasoning to prove. 
The very thing to be proved is assumed —for the fact that 
he is independent does not prove ‘‘’tis impossible his will should 
be influenced by any wrong affection.” 

“To this argumentation a priori,” says Dr. Clarke, “ there 
can be opposed but one objection,” —that drawn from the une- 
qual distributions of Providence in the world: but to this he re- 
plies we must not judge from a partial view of God’s dispensa- 
tions, we must take the past and the future as well as the 
present into the account. ‘ Then every thing will appear just 
and right.” 

We have no doubt as to the fact. But there is in his reason- 
ing an error that by no means is uncommon among theologians. 
In attempting to prove the justice of God from the light of na- 
ture, they say that the apparent instances of injustice here will be 
corrected ina future world. Doubtless we are authorized to 
draw this conclusion with the Bible in our hands, but not from 
the facts the world presents. Assume the justice of God, and 
the inference holds, but the justice of God is the point to be 
proved. ‘The inference in fact is no more logical, than if be- 
cause a man has acted dishonestly in this country where we 
have the means of observation, we were to infer he will act 
honestly in another country where we have not the means of 
observation. ‘Thus, by some the justice of God is assumed to 
prove a future state, and then that future state with facts adap- 
ted to the exigencies of the case is used to prove the justice of 
God. The fact is we cannot get along so well without our 
Bibles, as we are sometimes, in the pride of our reason, led to 
suppose. 

It has been no part of our present design to inquire whether 
the moral attributes are demonstrable from the works of nature. 
We have simply attempted to give an outline and examination 
of Dr. Clarke’s a priori reasoning, that our readers may ve able 
to judge of its value. We think they will, with us, come to the 
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conclusion that it is on reasonings a posteriori we must rely to 
support the great truths that lie at the foundation of natural and 
revealed religion. 

The reader who has not studied the Demonstration, should 
not form an unfavorable opinion of Dr. Clarke’s powers as a 
reasoner from the specimens presented in the foregoing pages. 
Clarke fails only when he attempts what no man can accom- 
plish. ‘There is much of profound and conclusive reasoning in 
the work that we have not noticed. We commend it to the at- 
tention of those who would form the habit of close thinking and 
reasoning. 

At a future time we may perhaps inquire how far our a pos- 
teriori reasonings can conduct in the knowledge of the character 
of the High and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Ruins or Ancient Petra. 


Tour through Arabia Petraea to Mount Sinai and the excavated city 
of Petra. By M. Léon de Laborde. London: John Murray, 
1836, pp. 356. 


By the Editor. 


In the third volume of this publication, several articles were in- 
serted on the geography, topography, and history of Edom or 
Idumaea, accompanied with copious extracts from the journals of 
Burckhardt, Legh, and other travellers. Since those articles were 
written, the travels of M. Léon de Laborde and M. Linant, 
French travellers, have appeared. They succeeded in reaching 
the celebrated ruins of Petra, the Sela of the Hebrews. Their 
accounts of these ruins are more full than those of all the pre- 
ceding travellers combined. Laborde is the son of the count 
Alexander de Laborde, member of the French Institute, and 
well known for his valuable works on Spain, Austria, ete. M. 
Léon de Laborde has distinguished himself equally as a travel- 
ler, an antiquarian, and an artist. ‘The journal of his travels into 
Arabia was published at Paris, in 1830, in livraisons. It is 
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said to be very elegantly executed. It is accompanied with 
about seventy illustrations, the greater part of them lithographed. 
The cost of an imported copy is eighty dollars. M. Linant, 
who had previously travelled in Upper Egypt, happened to 
meet M. Laborde at Cairo, as the latter was on the point of 
commencing his journey into Arabia. They soon agreed to 
make the tour together. We regret that we have not access to 
the French original, only one copy of which, as far as we know, 
is to be found in the country. ‘The English Translation, though 
made with the most excellent intentions, is confused in its ar- 
rangement, and does not profess to be so much an exact tran- 
script of the original, as a selection from Laborde, and a compila- 
tion from other sources. We are sorry that the translator did 
not feel bound conscientiously to keep all his own additions 
distinct from the text of his author. We have no objection to 
additions and illustrations, but surely they ought not to have 
been confounded with the more valuable materials of Laborde. 
We have endeavored in our extracts to separate the original 
from the interpolations. 

Before proceeding to adduce any quotations from the volume 
before us, we shall present a few facts in respect to the natural 
situation and history of Edom, and of its capital, Petra, and also 
translate some portions of the ancient prophecies which have re- 
lation to this subject. In these preliminary remarks, we shall 
endeavor not to repeat to much extent what may be found in 
previous volumes of the Repository. 

South of the Dead Sea, the two parallel ranges of mountains, 
which north of that sea, inclose the valley of the Jordan, again 
approach and continue parallel to each other, forming between 
them a deep and broad valley of sand, which extends in a direc- 
tion nearly S. S. W. to Akaba, on the eastern, or Elanitic gulf 
of the Red Sea. This valley on the north is called El Ghor, 
fan Arabic word for any marshy ground], and towards the south 
El Araba. The length of the valley between the two seas, is 
about 95 minutes of latitude, from 31° 5’, to 29° 30° north, or 
about 110 English miles in a direct line. ‘The range of moun- 
tains on the eastern side of the valley south of the Dead Sea, 
and which extends to Akaba, is the Mount Seir of the Scrip- 
tures, the country of Edom. At the present day, these moun- 
tains are divided into three portions. ‘The northern, which ex- 
tends from a valley or wady not far from Kerek to the wide 
valley E] Ghoeyr, which descends from the eastern desert. into 
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the Ghor, is known by the name Dyebel, i. e. mountains, the 
Gebal of the Hebrews, and the Gebalene of the Romans. The 
next portion of mountains, extending to the wady Gharendel, 
and in which are the ruins of the ancient Petra, is called Djebel 
Shera. The third portion reaching to the Elanitic gulf, is nam- 
ed Djebel Hesma. Eastward of this mountainous tract, which 
seems in general not to be more than from eight to twelve miles 
broad, lies the great Arabian desert. ‘The mountains, as seen from 
the Ghor, appear to have a very considerable elevation ; but as 
seen from the eastern plain, they look only like low hills ; the 
desert being upon a much higher level thanthe Ghor. This 
great valley also seems to havea rapid slope towards the south ; 
for the eastern mountains apparently increase in height to- 
wards the south, those of Hesma being higher than any of the 
others further north ; while as seen from the eastern plain they 
all appear to continue of the same altitude. The height of the 
mountains of Hesma near Akaba has been estimated at about 
3250 English feet above the sea.* 

We learn from Genesis, that before any king reigned over 
Israel, no fewer than eight kings had succeeded each other in 
the government of the land of Edom, or Idumaea; and that 
these kings were followed by eleven princes, [wrongly translat- 
ed dukes], the descendants of Esau. The fertility of the ter- 
ritory of Edom is thus stated in the blessing given by Isaac to 
Esau: ‘ Behold thy dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth, 
and of the dew of heaven from above.” Its cultivated state 
appears from the description given of it by the messengers of 
Moses, when they requested permission for the Israelites to pass 
through Edom, in their way from Egypt to the promised land : 
“Let us pass, I pray thee, through thy country ; we will not 
pass through the fields, or through the vineyards, neither will 
we drink of the water of the wells; we will go by the king’s 
highway ; we will not turn to the right hand, nor to the left, 
until we have passed thy borders. And Edom said unto him, 
Thou shalt not pass by me, lest [ come out against thee with 
the sword. And the children of Israel said unto him, we will 
go by the highway ; and if I or my cattle drink of thy water, 
then I will pay for it. 1 will only, (without doing any thing 
else), go through on my feet. And he said, Thou shalt not go 





* Rosenmiiller Bib. Geog. III. p. 65. 1828. Also Bib. Repos. ITT. 
248. 
Vou. 1X. No. 26. 55 
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through. And Edom came out against him with much people, 
and with a strong hand. Thus Edom refused to give Israel 
passage through his border; wherefore Israel turned away from 
him.” 

In subsequent times, we find that the Edomites were gen- 
erally in a hostile attitude towards the children of Israel. 
Saul made war against them successfully. David subdued 
them and placed garrisons in their cities. Solomon had a port 
on the Elanitic gulf. In the last years of the reign of Solomon, 
we find an Edomitish prince, who had fled to Egypt, returning 
to his native land, and again asserting his independence ; but, as 
it seems, without much success, as we read in the reign of Je- 
hoshaphat that there was no king in Edom, but a deputy mere- 
ly, who was, without doubt, a Jew. Jehoshaphat had a haven 
of ships in Ezion Geber, in the land of Edom. Later we find 
a king of Edom, in alliance with Jehoshaphat and with Joram 
king of Israel, making war on the Moabites.* Under Joram, 
the successor of Jehoshaphat, the Edomites again asserted their 
independence. Amariah, however, brought them into subjec- 
tion, and took Sela, or Petra, their capital. Uzziah took posses- 
sion of Elath on the Red Sea. In the reign of Ahaz, tlie 
Edomites made incursions into Judea, and carried away some 
prisoners. Rezin, king of Syria soon after took Elath and ex- 
pelled the Jews, while the Edomites returned to it. After- 
wards, we find no mention of the Edomites in the historical 
books of the Old Testament. During the decline of the king- 
dom of Judah, the Edomites so enlarged their territory, that in 
the time of Jeremiah, they had possession of Bozrah in the 
Haouran, and of Dedan in southern Arabia. When the Chal- 
deans invaded Judah, the Edomites joined with them, and en- 
joyed the malicious pleasure of witnessing the overthrow of Je- 
rusalem.t 

By the merciless conduct of the Edomites, the national 
hatred of the Jews against them was carried to the highest 
pitch.{ Possibly, Idumaea was laid waste by foreign invasions 


* Num. 20: 17, 21. 1 Sam. 14:47. 2Sam. 8: 14. Ps, 60: 2, 10, 11. 
1 Chron. 18: 12, 13. 1 K. 11: 14, 15, 16. 9: 26. 22: 48. 2 K. 3:9, 12, 26. 

t 2 K. 8: 20, 21, 22. 14: 7. 16: 6. 2 Chron. 21: 8, 9, 10. 25: 11, 12, 
14. 26:2. 28:17. Isa. 34: 6. 63: 1. Jer. 49: 8, 20. Ezek. 25: 13, 15 
35: 10. 36: 5. Obad. v. 12. 


t Ps. 137: 7—9. Ohad. v. 2sq. Isa. 34: 8. Jer. 49: 7. 
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about this time.* ‘The Edomites probably obtained possession 
of the southern part of Judah, including Hebron, whence Judas 
Maccabaeus expelled them.t John Hyrcanus, 130 B. C.., 
subdued the Edomites, caused them to be circumcised, and in- 
corporated them with the Jews. Subsequently, Herod the 
Great, an Idumean, became king of Judea, and was so till the birth 
of Christ. Shortly before Jerusalem was besieged by Titus, 
20,000 Idumeans threw themselves into the city, to defend it 
against the Romans, though, at the same time, they plundered 
and murdered the peaceful citizens. Afterwards, doubtless, 
the Edomites became, like the Ammonites and Moabites, min- 
gled with the Arabians.{ 
With respect to Arabia Petraea, scarcely any information is 
to be found amongst the Greek authors. As early as 301 B.C., 
it would seem that the Nabatheans, a powerful nomadic tribe, 
descended from Nebajoth, son of Ishmael, had got possession 
of a part of Arabia Petraea, including the capital, Petra. They 
gradually became less nomadic in their character, and at length 
united under a regular government of kings. ‘The kingdom 
was probably small in extent, perhaps, 100 miles from north 
to south, and 250 from east to west. A favorite name of these 
kings of Arabia was Aretas. 2 Cor. 11,32. The kingdom 
was but nominally independent, it being in fact subject in a great 
degree to the Romans. In the reign of Trajan, it was annexed 
to the Roman empire. As the power of Rome gave way, the 
hordes of Arabs again prevailed ; they plundered the cities, but j 
did not destroy them; and hence those regions are still full of i 
uninhabited, yet stately and often splendid remains of former % 
wealth and power. In the third or fourth century, the chris- 
tian religion spread itself over the whole region. ‘The names 
of several episcopal cities have been preserved. In the fifth 
century, Arabia Petraea went under the name of Palaestina 
Tertia, and also Palaestina Salutaris. In the 12th and 13th 
centuries, the crusaders obtained possession of some of the more ang 
important places. In 1188, Saladin had conquered the country. ce 
Petra, in Heb. >25 , Sela, rock, seems to be first mentioned i 
in Judg. 1:36, where “ the coast of the Amorites” is described 
as being from “ the rock, and upwards.” In2K. 14:7, itis said 
that Amaziah “slew of Edom in the valley of Salt ten thou- 



































* Mal. 1: 3, 4. + 1 Mace. 5: 63. 
t Joseph. Jew. War, [V. 4. HI. 8, § 1 
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sand, and took Selah by war, and called the name of it, Jok- 
theel unto this day.” Is. 16: 1, alludes to the lamb, or tribute 
to be sent to the ruler of the land from Sela to the wilderness. 

These are the only obvious notices of Petra contained in the 
Scriptures. About 300 B. C., it had passed into the posses- 
sion of the Nabatheans and become a place of trade. The car- 
avans from the interior of Arabia, from the Persian gulf, from 
Hadramat, and even from Yemen, appear to have pointed 
to Petra as a common centre ; and from Petra the trade branch- 
ed out into every direction, to Egypt, Palestine, Gaza, Tyre, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, etc. ‘The troops of Antigonus, (who di- 
ed in 301 B. C.), by an unexpected assault, upon Petra, took 
a large quantity of frankincense, myrrh, and about 500 talents 
of silver. Athenaeus, the general of Antigonus, retired imme- 
diately, but was pursued by ‘the Arabians, who, falling upon his 
troops unawares, killed not less than 8,000 men. Antigonus 
sent another expedition under his son ‘Demetrius, which was 
wholly baffled, as the Nabatheans had deposited all their wealth, 
under the protection of a strong garrison in Petra, to which there 
was but a single approach, and had, moreover, driven their 
flocks into the desert. 

Pliny states that “the Nabataei inhabit a city called Petra, 
in a hollow somewhat less than two miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by imaccessible mountains, with a stream running 
through it. It is distant from the town of Gaza, on the coast, 
600 miles.” Strabo says: “ the capital of the Nabataei is cal- 
led Petra; it lies in a spot which is im itself level and plain, but 
fortified all round with a barrier of rocks and precipices ; within, 
it is furnished with springs of excellent quality, for the supply 
of water, and the irrigation of gardens; without the precincts, 
the country is in great measure desert, and especially towards 
Judea.” Petra is often mentioned by Josephus, as the capital 
of Arabia Petraea. Adrian seems to have given the city his 
own name.* In the acts of councils, and in all the ecclesiasti- 
cal notices, Petra appears as the capital of Palaestina Tertia. 
Of the bishops of Petra, Germanus was present at the council 
of Seleucia, A. D. 359; and Theodorus at the council of Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 536. ws In the time of the crusades, Petra ap- 


e ‘Colm are extant hensing the inscriptions “Adguarn Iétga MytQo- 
moks. 
+ Reland, p. 219. 
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ears to have been in ruins, and to have borne the name of 
Wady Mousa, Valley of Moses. 

Diodorus places the geographical position of Petra 300 stadia 
south of the Dead Sea. Strabo says it is three or four days 
march from Jericho. Pliny describes it as 600 Roman miles 
distant from Gaza, and 130 from the Persian Gulf; where Cel- 
larius justly suggests that the two numbers are to be transposed, 
since thus they will nearly accord with the other accounts. ‘The 
Tabula Peutingeriana, (or Tabula Thedosiana, compiled in the 
fourth century,) places Petra about 80 Roman miles north of 
Ailah on the Elanitic Gulf; and this accords entirely with 
Burckhardt’s statement, that it is “two long days’ journey 
northeast from Akaba.” Josephus and Eusebius state that 
mount Hor, where Aaron died, was in the vicinity of Petra. 
At what time Petra yielded to the assaults of the Arabs, it is 
now impossible to determine. It probably fell some centuries 
before the crusades. 

















Previously to adducing the testimonies of modern travellers in 
respect to the ruins of Petra, we will translate some of the more 
prominent portions of the prophetical Scriptures, which have 
relation to the subject. 

In five of the Hebrew prophets we have predictions of the 
final and utter destruction of Edom. We will first adduce the 
brief prediction of Amos. This prophet was born in Tekoa in 
the tribe of Judah, about twelve miles south of Jerusalem, and 
six south of Bethlehem. He exercised the prophetical office, 
for about twenty-five years, in the reigns of Uzziah, king of Ju- 


dah, and of Jeroboam II, king of Israel. 
















I. 11. Thus saith Jehovah : 
Because of three transgressions of Edom, 
And because of four,* 

I will not revoke my decree ; i 
For, he pursued his brother [Israel] with the sword, 
And suppressed his compassion ; 

Perpetually did his anger tear in pieces, 

And he kept his wrath forever. 















* As iscommon among the Hebrews, definite numbers are here 
used for indefinite. “On account of the many transgressions of 
Edom.” See Job 33: 29. Prov. 30: 15, 18, 21. Hos. 6: 2. 
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12. And I will cast fire upon Teman, 
And it shall consume the fortresses of Bozrah.* 


Contemporary with Amos, or but a little later, was the pro- 
het Isaiah, who has given us the following prediction against 
dom, which is sublime in the highest degree. The recent 

discoveries in Petra show that the dreadful images of the pro- 
phet were not without meaning. 


XXXIV. 1. Approach, ye people, and hearken! 

Ye nations, attend ! 
Let the earth hear, and its fullness ; 
The world, and all its inhabitants. 

- For the wrath of Jehovah is upon all nations, 
And his anger on all their hosts ; 
He devotes them to destruction, 
And gives them up to the slaughter, 

. Their slain men are cast forth [unburied], 
And from their carcases, the stench ascends, 
And the mountains are melted with their blood. 

. All the hosts of heaven shall melt,t 
The heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll, 
And all their hosts shall fall, as leaves fall from the vine, 
And as leaves from the fig-tree.j 

. For my sword is drunk with blood, 
Lo! upon Edom it comes down, 
Upon the people, whom I have devoted to punishment. 

6. The sword of Jehovah is glutted with blood, 

It is satiated with fatness, 


* Eusebius places Teman, or Theman, in Arabia Petraea, five miles 
from Petra, and says there was a Roman garrison there. Bozrah lay 
not in the original territory of Edom, but north of the Ammonites, in 
the present Haourin. “It is,” says Burckhardt, “in the open plain, 
and is the last inhabited place in the south-east extremity of the Ha- 
ouran. Including its ruins, it is now the largest town in the Haouran. 
The castle of Bozrah is a most important post to protect the harvests 
against the hungry Bedouins.” The ancient importance of the city is 
still shown by the ruins of temples, theatres, and palaces, which 
Burckhardt fully describes. 

+ All the stars of the firmament shall be melted, sc. like wax-can- 
dies, to which the prophet thus compares them. 


{ Great political revolutions, the Jast judgment, etc. are often imag- 
ed forth by the convulsions of nature. Matt. 24:29, Rev. 6: 13. Ko- 
ran, Sur. 81. 
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With the blood of lambs and of he-goats, 
With the fat of the kidneys of rams, 
For Jehovah has a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
And a great slaughter in the land of Edom, 
7. The wild buffalos* shall fallt with them, 
The bullocks with the bulls ; 
And drenched shall their land be with blood, 
And satiated with fatness shall be their soil. 
8. For it is the day of vengeance to Jehovah, 
The year of retribution in respect to the controversy of Zion. 
9. Her rivers shall be turned into pitch, 
And her soil into brimstone,t 
And her land shall become burning pitch, 
10. Neither night or day shall it be extinguished, 
Forever her smoke shall ascend up, 
From generation to generation shall she lie waste, 
Forever and ever, none shall pass through her. 
11. The pelican§ and the hedge-hog shall inherit her ; 
The feron!|| and the raven 1 shall dwell in her ; 
He shall stretch over her the line of wasteness, 
And the plummet of desolation. 
12. And her nobles —there is none there, to be called to the throne, 
None of her princes are to be any more found. 
13. Briers shall spring up in her palaces, 
Thistles and thorns in her fortresses. 
She shall be an habitation for jackals,** 
And a dwelling-place for ostriches. 
































* se" a wild and ferocious animal, bearing a similar relation to 
the ox as the wild ass does to the domestic one. Job 39: 9. Ps, 92: 
1], 29: 6. 

t 1773 means here to perish, to be destroyed. Seventy, ouunecovy- 
tor aitow. Targ. Interficientur. The buffalo is the image, in Ps. 22: 
22, of a dreadful enemy. 

t Perhaps this imagery is taken from the destruction of Sodom. 

§ Represented as dwelling in deserts and ruins, Ps. 102: 27. Zeph. 
2: 14, as the hedge-hog is in marshes. he 

} See Lev. 11: 17. Deut. 14: 16, where it is included among water- YY 
fowls. mi 

{ Other rehderings of this passage may be seen in Gesenius 
Comm. Isaiah, I. 914. 

** nyman animal dwelling in deserts, Isa. 13: 22. 43: 20. Ps. 44: 
20. Jer. 9: 10. 10: 22. 49: 33, suckling its young, Lam. 4: 3, uttering 
a wailing cry, Job 30: 29. 
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14, And the wild cats* shall meet with the jackals, 

And the satyrst shall call one to another, 
There quietly the night-spectre places her rest, 
And finds for herself a habitation. 

. There the arrow-snake builds a nest, and lays her eggs, 
She hatches them, and broods over her young ; 
The falcons gather together there, one with another. 

. Search from the book of Jehovah, and read, 
None of these things shall fail, 
One shall not miss the other; 
Because his mouth — it hath commanded, 
His spirit — it shall assemble them, 

. He shall cast the lot for them, 
His hand shall divide it unto them with the measuring line. 
Forever shall they possess it, 
From generation to generation shall they dwell in it. 


The chapter following, the 35th, is supposed by Vitringa, 
Lowth, Gesenius and others to be connected with the 34th. 
They regard it as a triumphal song of the Jews on account of 
the overthrow of Edom. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Rosenmiiller 
and others contend that it is not thus connected. It is not ne- 
cessary for us here to go into the argument, nor to translate the 
chapter. 

In the first six verses of the 63d chapter of Isaiah, the image- 
ry, which is of the most vivid and fearful character, is taken 
from the circumstances connected with the overthrow of Edom. 

In the prophecy of Jeremiah is the following passage : 


XLIX. 7. In respect to Edom, thus saith Jehovah of hosts : 
Is there no more wisdom in Teman ? 
Is good counsel perished from the wise ? 
Is their wisdom departed ? 
. Flee, turn again, make deep your dwellings, 
Ye dwellers in Bodin. oe " 
For upon Esau, shall I bring desolation ; 
The time [in which] I shall punish him [draws near]. 





* Thus Bochart, Comp. Wao cals. Gesenius renders: Da be- 
gegnen sich wilde Katzen und Hunde. The Seventy: xa ovvavyty- 
govor Jaivoria ovoxevtaveots. 

t “> in the sing. hairy, rough, a he-goat; in the plur. wood- 
demons, satyrs, resembling be-goats, supposed to live in deserts. 

t A people of Nothern Arabia, descended from Keturah, Gen. 25: 3, 
adjacent to the Edomites, Jer. 25: 23. Is. 21: 13. Ezek. 35: 13. 
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9. If the vintagers come to thee, will they not leave the gleanings ? 
If the night-robbers [come], 
Will they not spare a sufficiency for them ? 
10. Yet I will strip Esau bare, 
I will lay open his covert-places ;* 
Nought shall remain secret, 
And his race shall be desolate, 
And his brethren and his neighbors — and they are not. 
. Leave thine orphans ; 
I will preserve them alive, 
And let thy widows trust in me.t 
. For thus saith Jehovah : 
Behold! Those who determined not to drink, have drunk,— 
And shalt thou be left unpunished ? 
Thou shalt not remain unpunished, 
But thou shalt surely drink. 
. For by myself | have sworn, saith Jehovah, 
That Bozrah shall be for a desolation, for a shame, for drought, 
and for a curse, 
And forever shall all her cities be for a reproach. 
. Tidings I hear from Jehovah, 
A messenger is sent among the nations : 
Assemble, come to her, 
Rise up to war. 
. For lo! I will make thee small among the kingdoms, 
And despised among men, shall be thy [former] terror. 
. The pride of thine heart hath lifted thee up, 
Thou, who dwellest in the cliffs of the rocks, 
And hast hold of the height of the hills ; 
Though thou makest thy nest high, like the eagle, 
Thence I will bring thee down, saith Jehovah. 
. And Edom shall be for a waste, 
Every one who passes through her shall be astonished, 
And shall hiss in derision at all her desolations. 
. Like the overthrow of Sodom, and Gomorrah and the neighbor- 
ing cities [shall she be], saith Jehovah. 
No man shall dwell there, 
And no son of man shall lodge in her. 
19. Lo! As the lion comes up from the splendor of Jordant 
against the habitation of the rock, 


* See in the sequel the quotations from Laborde. 


+ Some interpreters prefix to this verse [no one says}, Leave thy 
orphans with me, etc. 


t Poetically for the green and shudy banks of the Jordan, clothed 
Vox. IX. No. 26. 56 
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I will wink,* I will cause him to hasten from it ; 
And who is the chosen one 
That I may appoint him over her [Edom] ? 
For who is like me ? 
And who shall arraign me ? 
And who is this leader 
That will stand up before me [in resistance] ? t 
. Therefore, hear the determination of Jehovah, 
Which he hath determined against Edom, 
And his designs which he hath formed against the inhabitants of 
Teman ; 
[The enemy] will rend them in pieces, like tender lambs, 
He will lay waste their habitations. 
. At the sound of her fall, the earth trembles, 
The voice of her cry is heard at the Red Sea. 
. Lo! as an eagle, she arose, and flew, 
And spread her wings to Bozrah ; 
The heart of the warriors of Edom shall be like the heart of a 


woman in her pains. 


In the 25th ch. of Ezekiel, we find a brief prophecy relating 
to Edom. 


XXV. 12. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Because Edom in avenging herself on the house of Judah, sin- 
ned grievously, 
And exercised her malice upon them ; 
. Therefore, thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 
I will stretch out my hand against Edom, 
And I will destroy from her man and beast, 
And I will make her a desolation, from Teman, 
And Dedan shall fall by the sword. 
. And I will avenge myself on Edom, at the hand of my people, 
Israel, 
And they shall treat Edom according to my wrath and my anger; 
And they [Edom] shall experience my indignation, 
Saith the Lord Jehovah. t 





with willows, tamarisks, and cane, in » which lions make their « covert 
Jer. 12: 5. Zech. Il: 3. 

* At my wink shall he run up, i. e. the general of the army pro- 
ceeding to lay waste Edom, as a lion from the thickets of Jordan. 

+ Where is the chosen general who will protect Edom in this ex- 
tremity? There is none to be found. Who is competent to contend 
with me, or question my right, as [ proceed to avenge myself on 
Edom ? 

t The prophet here may predict what took place when John Hyr- 
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The 35th chapter of the book is wholly devoted to this sub- 
ject. 


XXXV. 1. And the word of Jehovah was to me, saying : 
2. Son of man, 
Set thy face* against mount Seir, 
And prophesy against it. 
. And thou shalt say to it: 
Thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 
| am against thee, mount Seir, 
And I will stretc h out my hand against thee, 
And will make thee wasteness and desolation. 
Thy cities I will cause to be a desert, 
And thou shalt be laid waste, 
And thou shalt know that I am Jehovah. 
. Because thy enmity has no intermission ; 
Thou hast cast down the sons of Israel with the edge of the sword, 
In the time of their calamity, 
In the moment of their utmost need. 
Therefore, as I live, saith the Lord Jehovah, 
Will I give thee up to the slaughter, 
And blood shall pursue thee ; 
Even as thou hast pot declined from blood, 
So blood shall follow thee. 
. I will make mount Seir a desolation and a waste, 
And I will cut off from it, him that goeth, and him that returneth, 
. And I will fill his mountains with slain men ; 
And thy hills, thy low plains,t and all thy vallies,—t 
The slain with the sword shall fall in them. 
. An everlasting desert, | will make thee, 
And thy cities shall not be inhabited, 
And thou shalt know that I am Jehovah. 
10. Because thou hast said : 
These two nations and these two lands shall be mine,§ 
canus, 128 B.C. marched into Edom, and subjugated the whole 
country. 
° 25 OW. See Jer. 42: 15. 2 Kings 22: 18 Luke 9:51. “He 
set his face to go up to Jerusalem.’ 


+ &°2 a valley so called as the place where waters flow together ; 
then a level, low region, or plain. It differs from $2 which signi- 
fies a valley watered by a brook or torrent. 


$ PDN a pipe, tube, channel, bed of stream, valley itself as watered 


by a stream, i. q. 2. Arab. Sule wady. 


-~¢ 


§ The two nations may mean Idumaea which they already pos- 
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We shall possess it ;* 
But Jehovah is there. 
. Therefore, as | live, saith the Lord Jehovah, 
I will do unto thee according to thy anger, and thy jealousy, 
which thou hast shown in thy hatred to them [Israel] ; 
And I will manifest myself [in kindness] to them, 
When I shall judge [punish] thee. 
. And thou shalt know that I am Jehovah ; 
I have heard thy calumnies, 
Which thou hast uttered against the mountains of Israel, 
Saying: they are desolate, 
They shall be given to us, for spoil. 
. Against me, hast thou lifted up thy mouth, 
Against me hast thou multiplied thy words, 
I have heard. 
. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah : 
When every land shall rejoice, 
I will make thee a desolation ; 
. As thou didst exult, [expecting] to possess the house of Israel 
when laid waste, 
So will I do unto thee, 
Thou shalt be a desolation, O mount Seir, 
And all Edom throughout ; 
And they shall know that I am Jehovah. 


The book of Obadiah is entirely occupied in predictions against 
Edom. From the 11th verse, it appears probable that this 
prophet flourished in the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, after 
the overthrow of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. The first four 
verses of the book strikingly accord with Jeremiah 49: 14 sq. 
It is not certain, however, that either of these writers drew 
from the compositions of the other, as there are some marked 
differences in the diction. 


[Inscription ] 
The vision of Obadiah. 


1. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah in respect to Edom: 
Tidings we hear from Jehovah ; 


sessed and Judah which Nebuchadnezzar was then threatening ; or, 
more probably, the kingdom of the Ten Tribes and Judah. 

* We shall possess it i. e. both lands; others, the city of Jerusa- 
lem, or the whole of Palestine, as one country. 
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Through the nations, a messenger is sent: 
“ Rise up ! 
Let us take vengeance on her in war.” 
. Lo! I will make thee small among the kingdoms, 
Thou shalt be altogether despised. 
. The pride of thy heart hath lifted thee up, 
Thou who dwellest in the cliffs of the rocks, 
In a lofty habitation, 
Saying in his heart : 
Who will bring me down to the ground ? 
. Though thou art elevated like the eagle, 
Though thou makest thy nest among the stars, 
Thence I will bring thee down, saith Jehovah. 
5. When the plunderers come upon thee, 
When the night-robbers [assail thee], 
How will thou be destroyed ! 
Will they not plunder sufficient for them ? 
oa the vintagers come upon thee, 
Vill they not leave gleanings ?* 
. How is fen laid waste ! 
His hidden treasures searched out !t 
. To thy boundaries all thy allies will accompany thee, 
hs they will betray thee, 
hy friends will get the mastery of thee ;f 
Those who have eaten with thee shall ensnare thee ; 
There is no forethought in him [Esau]. 
. Is not this the day, saith ire my 
I will destroy the wise men from Edom ; 
And prudence [shall perish] from mount Esau, 
. And thy warriors, 'Teman, shall be destroyed, 
Since the men of mount Esau shall perish in the slaughter. 
. On account of thy violence against thy brother Jacob, 


* “Tf the vintagers should enter thy vineyard, and lay it waste, or, 
under thy direction collect its fruits, yet, with the most diligent search, 
they would leave some gleanings. But thy enemies shall leave noth- 
ing in thee.” — Jerome. 

+ “ All the southern tracts of the Idumeans, from Eleutheropolis to 
Petra and Aila abound in caves which serve as houses. And on ae- 
count of the intense heat of the sun, it being a southern region, sub- 
terranean dwellings are used.” — Jerome. 

t To the limits of your country, your allies shall accompany you, 
as if to assist you against your enemies, while they secretly intend to 
betray you. 

§ The day when your friends will desert you. 
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Shame shall be found upon thee, 
And thou shalt be cut off forever. 
- In the day when thou stoodest up in hostility, 
When the strangers seized on his [Jacob’s} forces, 
And aliens entered into his gates, 
And for Jerusalem was the lot cast, 
Then, thou wast like one of them. 
. Thou oughtest not to have looked on the day of thy brother, 
[i. e. of his calamity] ,* 
In the day of his misfortune ; 
And thou shouldest not have exulted over the sons of Judah, 
In the day of their destruction ; 
Thou oughtest not to have spoken great things,t 
In the day of trouble. 
. Thou oughtest not to have entered into the gates of my people ; 
In the day of their ruin, thou looked on, 
Thou also was present in their calamity. 
. Neither shouldst thou have stood at the cross-road, 
To cut off his fugitives, 
Thou shouldst not have delivered up his survivors, 
In the evil time. 
. Therefore, the day of Jehovah approaches to all nations ; 
As thou hast done, I will do to thee, 
Thy retribution shall come on thy own head,t 
. Like as ye [sons of Judah] have drunk [of my wrath], on the 
mount of my holiness, 
[So] all nations shall drink perpetually, 
And they shall drink to the dregs, 
And they shall be as though they were not. 


17. But on mount Zion, shall be deliverance,§ 

And it shall be holy,|| 

And the house of Jacob shall possess their inheritance. 
18. And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, 


* As it were feasting thy eyes with the sight. Others render: 
Thou didst not look with pity, as thou shouldst have done. 
+ Literally: “ magnified thy mouth.” 


{ As the time draws near when Jehovah will take vengeance on 
all the nations who have afflicted his people, thou wilt not escape. 
§ The poet here breaks forth into a description of the glorious 
time when the Jewish commonwealth shall be restored, and all her 
enemies subjugated. Comp. Ezek. xl, also Amos and Joel. 


|| Mount Zion shall be holy, free from the profane intrusion of the 
uncircumcised heathen. 
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And the house of Joseph, a flame, 
And the house of Esau, fuel, 
And they [i. e. the fire and flame] shall enkindle them, 
And shall consume them ; 
And there shall be no survivor to the house of Esau, 
For Jehovah declares [it]. 

. And they shall inherit the south along with mount Esau, 
And the plain country with the Philistines ; 
And they shall possess the territory of Ephraim, 
And the territory of Simeon ; 
And Benjamin shall possess Gilead ;* 

. And the multitudes of the captive sons of Israel, 
Shall seize upon the Canaanites even to Sarepta ; 
And those of Jerusalem who were carried captive into Seharad,t 
Shall inherit the cities of the south. 

21. And there shall come deliverers on mount Zion, 

To judge [execute punishment] on mount Esau, 

And Jehovah’s shall be the kingdom. 


In the year 1807, Seetzen, a German, travelling under the 
namne of Moosa, made an excursion into Arabia Petraea, as far 
as what he calls the frontiers of Idumaea ; but he did not ap- 
proach the ruins of the capital. He is supposed to have been 
poisoned at Akaba. 

In 1811, Burckhardt, with the assumed name of sheikh 
Ibrahim, made an attempt to reach Petra, under the pretext of 
having made a vow to slaughter a goat in honor of Aaron, whose 
tomb is situated on the top of mount Hor. He hoped that in 
his way thither he might see the valley at the foot of the moun- 
tain, where the ruins of Petra are to be found. On arriving at 
Eldjy, where the antiquities of Wady Mousa begin, he was oblig- 
ed cautiously to abstain from taking any notes of the ob- 
jects which presented themselves. “I was without protection,” 
says he, “in the midst of a desert where no traveller had ever 
before been seen; and a close examination of these works of 


* The Israelites shall not only obtain their former possessions, but 
they shall enlarge their territories in every direction —south in the 
region adjoining Idumaea; in the level shore on the west; the Sa- 
maritan country on the north; and to Gilead on the east. Some 
translate as follows: “The south, (i. e. the Jews who dwell in the 
south,) shall possess Esau,” etc., rendering M& as a sign of the accusa- 
tive, and not cum, with, by. 

+ It is not known what place is here referred to. Jerome, without 
foundation, makes it the Bosphorus. 
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the infidels, as they are called, would have excited suspicions 
that | was a magician in search of treasures, Future travellers 
may visit the spot under the protection of an armed force ; the 
inhabitants will become more accustomed to the researches of 
strangers ; and the antiquities of Wady Mousa will then be 
found to rank amongst the most curious remains of ancient art.” 
Burckhardt then notices a variety of sepulchres, which he ob- 
served on his entrance into the valley, through the narrow de- 
file that leads to Petra. After traversing this almost subterra- 
nean passage for nearly an hour, he beheld the excavated 
mausoleum, called by the natives Pharaoh’s castle, which he 
justly pronounced one of the most elegant remains of antiquity 
existing in Syria. He also obtained a hasty glance at the ruins 
of the theatre, called by the natives “the palace of Pharaoli’s 
daughter ;”” but when he was proceeding towards it, his guide 
exclaimed: “I see now, clearly, that you are an infidel, who 
have particular business amongst the ruins of the city of your 
forefathers ; but depend upon it that we shall not suffer you to 
take a single para of all the treasures hidden therein, for they 
are in our territory, and belong to us.” The traveller replied, 
that it was mere curiosity which prompted him to look at the 
ancient works ; but the guide was obstinate, and Burckhardt 
deemed it imprudent to irritate him, by too close an inspection 
of the palace. He consequently made the best of his way 
towards mount Hor. 

Mr. Bankes, in company with Mr. Legh and captains Irby 
and Mangles, have the credit of being the first persons, travel- 
ling as Europeans, who succeeded to any extent in making re- 
searches at Petra. Mr. Bankes, and the two latter gentlemen 
had, in the first instance, attempted ‘‘to penetrate by the north 
and eastern coast of the Dead Sea to Wady Mousa. But the 
tribe of Arabs, who had engaged to conduct them, were found 
unable to perform their promise. At length by great perse- 
verance, and by the good offices of the sheikh of Hebron, 
they were equipped for their journey. ‘They left Jerusalem on 
the 6th of May, 1818. In four or five days they reached Ke- 
rek, the Mons Regalis of the crusaders. The sheikh of the 
place treated them with great civility, and engaged to accom- 
pany them through the whole tour. They set out from Kerek 
on the 14th of May, and on the 17th reached Shobek. On the 
24th, they reached a defile which led directly into Wady Mou- 
sa. They spent two days amongst the ruins, a period of time 
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“ very insufficient to a complete examination of them.” They 
found it impossible to remain any longer, for though Abu Ras- 
chid, the governor of the district, accompanied them the whole 
time, yet having but few attendants, he was never at his ease, 
and constantly urged them to depart. We shall present a few 
extracts from their account in the sequel. 


It was in the last part of March and in the beginning of April, 
1828, that this interesting region was visited by Laborde and 
Linant. ‘They approached from the south, passing up El 
Araba. 


On entering Wady Gharandel we halted. This valley exhibited 
by its verdure a most welcome contrast to the desolate wastes around 
it. A stream which descends from the heights, and loses itself at the 
distance of a few paces, nourishes a bed of rushes, some shrubs, and 
two palm trees. 

To the right of the valley, and on the southern sides of its embou- 
chure in Wady Araba, there are some ruins, the character of which 
it is difficult to determine. Every thing around them led me, how- 
ever, to believe that they belonged to some fortress which defended 
on that side the entrance to Petra, and at the same time served as a 
protection to some establishment founded there for the convenience 
of commerce. We left this place in the afternoon, and for some 
hours travelled through a bleak wildnerness. 

Night fell upon this miserable-looking country, as if to veil its de- 
solation, when we halted. The caravan, already for some time 
much fatigued, was expecting impatiently the signal of repose. Djazi 
stopped ; and each man having caused his camel to lie down, and 
having relieved it from its burthen, chose on the sand the spot where 
he was to sleep. In a few minutes the animals formed a circle, in 
the middle of which we all lay down. A breeze which slightly agi- 
tated the surface of the desert, and the sound of the animals quietly 
ruminating around us, scarcely disturbed the magical stillness of the 
scene. 

We set out the next morning for the mysterious valley of Petra, 
that destination towards which all my hopes had been directed for 
nearly two years. Notwithstanding the security which we enjoyed, 
and the perfectly good understanding that prevailed between us and 
our guides, a singular uncertainty still existed as to the success of 
our enterprise, and as to the possibility of our experiencing that free- 
dom from interruption so necessary to the accomplishment of our ob- 
ject. Every thing seemed to depend on the good or evil dispositions 
of the Fellahs of Wady Mousa, whose habits of life, at once submis- 
sive and tyrannical, looked upon with contempt and yet with fear, 
appeared to us unintelligible. At nine o’clock the tomb of the 

Vor. IX. No. 26. 57 
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prophet Aaron was pointed out to us on the summit of mount Hor, 
as well as the rocks adjacent to it, which overlooked Wady Mousa. 
They are more jagged, and higher than the others, and seem to be 
the crest of the whole mass. The traveller proceeding from the 
south should distinguish between two peaks; that which contains 
the tomb of the prophet is higher, but at the same time less striking 
than an isolated peak to the west of it, overhung by a tree which is 
apt to deceive the observer with the idea of its being an edifice. 


Their entrance into the valley is thus described : 


Before descending to the bottom of the valley, let us look back for 
a moment at the road which we have just traversed, beginning with 
the isolated column which appears to be a part of the ruins of an 
ancient temple, some of the columns and the outward wall of which 
are still distinguishable. The long wall of rock extending on the 
right, of which hardly any notion can be formed from the necessarily 
limited view of it in the engraving, excited our wonder more and 
more by the prodigious number of tombs that ornamented its divi- 
sions. It is impossible to describe the impression which this pic- 
ture, in its natural state, produces on the mind, surrounded as it is 
on all sides by the stillness of death. 

The Arabs, who show through their monotonous life little feeling 
for the vicissitudes of empires, have given this ruin a ridiculous, in- 
deed an indecent name, which has no connection whatever with its 
original destination, and yet seems not ill applied to it in its state of 
decay: to prove the utter fragility of our works, besides the injury 
capable of being wrought by time, only one thing more is wanting — 
the ridicule of mankind, 


The following passage is from the journal of Irby and Man- 
gles : 


As we advanced, the natural features of the defile (the eastern 
approach to Petra) grew more and more imposing at every step, 
and the excavations and sculpture more frequent on both sides, till it 
presented, at last, a continued street of tombs; beyond which, the 
rocks, gradually approaching each other, seemed all at once to close 
without any outlet. There is, however, one frightful chasm for the 
passage of the stream; which furnishes, as it did anciently, the only 
avenue to Petra on this side, It is impossible to conceive any thing 
more awful or sublime than such an approach : the width is not more 
than just sufficient for the passage of two horsemen abreast; the 
sides are in all parts perpendicular, varying from 400 to 700 feet in 
height ; and they often overhang to sucha degree, that, without their 
absolutely meeting, the sky is intercepted and completely shut out 
for 100 yards together, and there is little more light than in a cavern. 
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The screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, who were soaring 
above our heads in considerable numbers, seemingly annoyed at any 
one approaching their lonely habitation, added much to the singu- 
larity of the scene. The tamarisk, the wild fig, and the oleander 
grew luxuriously about the road, rendering the passages often diffi- 
cult: in some places they hung down most beautifully from the cliffs 
and crevices where they ‘had taken root. The « caper plant was also 
in luxuriant growth, the continued shade furnishing them with mois- 
ture. 


The first striking object is the E] Khasni:, the Kaszr Faraoun 
or Pharaoh’s Castle of Burckhardt. Laborde thus describes it. 


It is impossible, however, by any sketches, to convey to the mind 
of a person who has not visited Petra, a just impression of the magi- 
cal effect produced on the eye by the harmonious tints of the stone 
of whith the Khasné is composed, standing out as it does in a limpid 
rosy hue detached from the rough and sombre color of the mountain. 
Who can represent those grand outlines here and there abruptly 
broken by the jagged forms of the rocks, or renew those traces of 
ancient sple ndor that characterize this fine picture, placed in the 
great avenue to the city, in order that it might be seen by the whole 
community, in contrast with the solitude of the ravine, which seems 
well calculated to heighten its grandeur ? 

The Arabs, as | have said, call this tomb the Treasury of Pharaoh. 
It was in consonance with the usual turn of their minds, after havin 
examined in vain all the coffins of the funereal monuments, to ae 
for the place where Pharaoh, the founder of such costly edifices, had 
buried his wealth. ‘They found the de »pository, as they cone eived, at 
last, in the urn which is seen surmounting the Khasné. Here; 
thought they, all the riches of that great sovereign must be preserved. 
Unhappily, being out of their reach, it has served only the more to 
kindle their desires. Hence, whenever they pass through the ravine 
they stop for a moment, charge their guns, aim at the urn, and en- 
deavor, by firing at it, to break off some fragments with a viet to 
demolish it altogether, and get at the treasure which it is supposed to 
contain. ‘The urn, however, resists all their attacks ; and when they 
have discharged their pieces in vain, they go away murmuring against 
the giant king, who had the cunning to place his treasure at a dis- 
tance of a hundred and twenty feet above their heads. 

This monument is sculptured out of an enormous and compact 
block of freestone, slightly tinged with oxyde of iron. Its preserva- 
tion is due to the protection which the adjacent rocks and upper vault 
afford it against the winds and rains. ‘The statues and the bases of 
the columns alone exhibit signs of deterioration; caused by humidity, 
which corrodes the parts that are most in relief or are nearest to the 
earth. It is te this influence we are to attribute the fall of one of the 
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columns, which was attached to the pediment ; it would have drawn 
down with it the whole moriument if it had been built, and not hol- 
lowed out from the rock. Hence only a void has been occasioned, 
which does not impair the general effect. The prostrate fragments 
were rather useful to us in their fallen state, inasmuch as they ena- 
bled us by the dimensions of the shaft and capital to ascertain the 
probable height of the column, which we could not otherwise have 
fixed with any precision. 

On beholding so splendid a front, we expected that the interior 
would correspond with it in every respect ; but we were disappointed. 
Some steps lead to a chamber, the door of which is seen under the 
peristyle : although regularly chiseled and in good proportion, the 
walls are rough ; the doors have no frame-work ; the whole, in fact, 
seems to have been abandoned as soon as it was executed. There 
are two lateral chambers; one of which, to the left, is irregularly 
formed ; the other presents two hollows, which appear to have been 
intended for two coffins, perhaps those of the founders of the monu- 
ment, which were placed provisionally in this little rock, until the 
more magnificent receptacle which they had in their vanity intended 
for themselves should be completed. 


Burckhardt has the following in relation to this temple. 


It is one of the most elegant remains of antiquity existing in Syria ; 
its state of preservation resembles that of a building recently finished, 
and on a closer examination | found it to be a work of immense |a- 
bor. The principal part is a chamber sixteen paces square, and 
about twenty-five feet high. There is not the smallest ornament on 
the walls, which are quite smooth, as well as the roof, but the out- 
side of the entrance door is richly embellished with architectural de- 
corations. Several broad steps lead up to the entrance, and in front 
of all is a colonnade of four columns, standing between two pilasters. 
On each of the three sides of the great chamber is an apartment for 
the reception of the dead. A similar excavation, but larger, opens 
into’ each end of the vestibule, the length of which latter is not equal 
to that of the colonnade as it appears in front, but terminates at 
either end between the pilaster and the neighboring column. The 
doors of the two apartments opening into the vestibule are covered 
with carvings richer and more beautiful than those on the door of the 
principal chamber. ‘The colonnade is about thirty-five feet high, 
and the columns are about three feet in diameter with Corinthian 
capitals. The pilasters at the two extremities of the colonnade, and 
the two columns nearest to them, are formed out of the solid rock, 
like all the rest of the monument, but the two centre columns, one of 
which has fallen, were constructed separately, and were composed 
of three pieces each. The colonnade is crowned with a pediment, 
above which are other ornaments, which, if I distinguished them cor- 
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rectly, consisted of an insulated cylinder crowned with a vase, stand- 
ing between two other structures in the shape of small temples, sup- 
ported by short pillars. The entire front, from the base of the col- 
umns to the top of the ornaments, may be sixty or sixty-five feet. 
The architrave of the colonnade is adorned with vases, connected 
together with festoons. The exterior wall of the chamber at each 
end of the vestibule, which presents itself to the front between the 
pilaster and the neighboring column, was ornamented with colossal 
figures in bas-relief; but I could not make out what they represented. 
One of them appears to have been a female mounted upon an ani- 
mal, which, from the tail and hind leg, appears to have been a camel. 
All the other ornaments sculptured on the monument are in perfect 
preservation. 


The natives call this monument Kaszr Faraoun (We ms 


or Pharaoh’s castle ; and pretend that it was the residence of a prince. 
But it was rather the sepulchre of a prince, and great must have 
been the opulence of a city, which could dedicate such monuments 
to the memory of its rulers. 


A vast theatre is thus delineated by Laborde. 


The brook of Wady Mousa, turning to the right, that is to say to 
the south, enters a ravine, which gradually narrows as we advance 
through it. Excavations, not indeed of the most elegant description, 
but numerous beyond calculation, here present themselves on all 
sides. The excavation, however, that most excited our attention 
was a vast theatre in the bosom of the mountain, surmounted and in 
some degree sheltered by the rocks. ‘To scope out a theatre in the 
side of a mountain seems to be an enterprise of infinite labor ; but 
to form it thus from a rocky substance is an enterprise still more 
astonishing. ‘The benches, though worn by use and by the waters 
which run over them from the heights, are pretty well preserved, 
and permit an accurate plan to be taken of the interior. The situa- 
tion of the stage may be easily ascertained ; and we saw also seve- 
ral bases of columns, the original position of which it was not diffi- 
cult to conjecture. But what surprised us most was the selection of 
such a spot for a place of amusement, considering the prospect it 
afforded on all sides of death and its mansions, which touch the very 
sides of the theatre. What a strange habit of mind the people of 
Petra must have possessed, thus to familiarize themselves so con- 
stantly to the idea of death, as Mithridates accustomed himself to 
poison in order to render himself insensible to its effects ! 


The following is from Irby and Mangles. 


The position of the theatre has been mentioned ; it is the first ob- 
ject which presents itself to the traveller on entering Petra from the 
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eastward. It is entirely hewn out of the live rock ; the diameter of 
the podium is one hundred and twenty feet, the number of seats 
thirty-three, and of the cunii three. There was no break, and con- 
sequently no vomitories. ‘The scene, unfortunately, was built, and 
not excavated ; the whole is fallen, and the bases of four columns 
only remain on its interior face, The theatre is surrounded by sep- 
ulchres; every avenue leading to it is full of them, and one may 
— say that a hundred of the largest dimensions are visible from 
it. Indeed, throughout almost every quarter of this metropolis, the 
depositories of the dead must have presented themselves constantly 
to the eyes of the inhabitants, and have almost outnumbered the hab- 
itations of the living ; there is a long line of them not far from the 
theatre, at such an angle as not to be comprehended in the view from 
it, but which must have formed a principal object for the city itself. 


Laborde has given sketches of several tombs : 


The monument which is first seen on the right does not present 
itself advantageously except from this point of view: I could not 
therefore have given it more in detail. What should be remarked 
especially in this tomb is the indefatigable labor which must have 
been expended on cutting away the declivity of so enormous a rock 
until a sufficiently extensive surface could have been obtained for 
the execution of the plan on which the architect intended to proceed. 
In order to preserve in front of this monument a platform which 
might resist the effect of running waters, a wall was erected, and 
the terrace was extended by means of several ranges of arches. 
These two monuments, which are seen one after the other, and 
especially the first, appear to me to partake partly of the Egyptian 
style. little further on we observed in the mountain a monument 
of the Corinthian order, and beyond that a tomb with three tiers of 
columns, offering a singular series of ornaments, which constantly 
increase in height, dimensions, and boldness of style. 

This monument appears to be a bad imitation of the funereal edi- 
fice which the Arabs have called the Khasné. The dome in the 
middle and the pediment both exhibit a somewhat fantastic, though 
not disagreeable character: Being exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, the rock must have been a good deal injured by 
it; in fact, the waters have found their way through this tomb, 
and brambles have grown about it almost as high as its upper range 
of columns. Parasitical plants, lichens and briars are at work to 
conceal from the eye these remains of human industry, forming, as 
it were a winding sheet which nature spreads over our frail crea- 
tions. At Petra man seems to have distrusted her rivalry, and there- 
fore he formed his monuments out of single blocks attached to a 
«mountain. Nevertheless the bramble sometimes oversteps the suwm- 
mit of his edifice, extends itself over the cornices, and covers the 
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base of the columns, while the corrosion of the waters tends to has- 
ten the progress of decay. 


An enormous edifice, not approached by any preceding trav- 
eller, powerfully arrested their attention. 


To finish our examination of the valley we had still to pursue our 
researches in the north-west, the west, and the south. Our guides 
conducted us at first to the north, by a ravine which at the opening 
was wide, and planted with magnificent laurels; it soon, however, 
became narrow, and was encumbered by rocks of enormous size. 
We should have found it impossible to go on, had it not been for the 
footways we discovered at every step, wrought by the indefatigable 
industry of the ancient inhabitants, Nothing appeared to them too 
laborious that was calculated to facilitate access to the splendid fune- 
real monuments which they found near the summits of the moun- 
tains.. Roads sufficiently wide were cut in the rocks, cascades were 
divested of their ruggedness, and a superb staircase extended over a 
space of more than ‘fifteen hundred feet, in order to lead to the great 
tomb, which the Arabs call El Deir, or the Convent. 

No traveller had yet approached this monument. Burckhardt 
appears to have known nothing of it. Mr. Bankes and his friends 
were unable to visit it, and were obliged to content themselves with 
having seen it at the distance of half a league through a telescope. 
We were, therefore, the first to explore this. astonishing work of art, 

Sculptured in relief on the rock, it exhibits a compact mass, a 
monolithe monument, in fact, of enormous dimensions, by way of 
ornament in front of the mountain. Its preservation is perfect; it 
would be difficult to say as much for its style. The vastness of its 
dimensions, however, compensates in some degree for its defects ; 
and even the fantastic character which it presents is curious with 
reference to the history of the arts, when compared with the differ- 
ent edifices which were constructed about the time of their revival. 
It forms a link between their decline in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and their restoration in the fifteenth. Upon examination, 
one would be inclined to conclude that the projectors of this work, 
inspired by a purer taste than belonged to their age, had recourse 
not indeed to the fountain head of the arts, nor even to the beauties 
of some of the monuments which they might have found at home, 
and which might have served them as models, but only to that stage 
at which the architects went astray from the true and only path that 
conducted to perfection. Hence they made but a half step towards 
it, taking the scale of the art, not from its highest but its lowest de- 
gree ; thus returning towards purity of style through the same gra- 
dations by which it had descended at the period of its decline. 

While I was copying this grand architectural production, M, Li. 
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nant took its measurements; we then examined its environs. In 
front of it there is a lofty rock, to which an artificial ascent is form- 
ed; we found on the top, on a level platform, a line of columns, the 
bases of which are still in their places, and a subterraneous chamber, 
at the bottom of which there is a niche, sculptured with great care, 
though in an extremely defective style. From this platform we en- 
joy a most extensive view; the eye commanding, on one side, the 
monument of El Deir and the valley of Mousa, and the other, the 
chaos of rocks which are piled at the foot of mount Hor. 


Toward the west are the ruins of a triumphal arch. The 
debris and fragments of bas-reliefs strowed around appeared to 
be sufficient to permit a restoration of this monument, which 
might be easily accomplished. Here also is a colossal temple, 
whose entire destruction appears to have been spontaneous. 

On the south of the town, are two Sstair-cases formed in the 
rocks. At the top of one of them is a fortin ruins. The other 
is not only outside the rock, but within, in a spiral form. Vari- 
ous other interesting ruins are scattered in different directions. 


After spending eight days in the valley, the Arab attendants 
of the travellers became terrified by the notion of the plague, 


and not finding amongst the ruins any thing of that interest 
which they had for the Europeans, they seemed to be of opin- 
ion that they had fulfilled their engagements. ‘The travellers 
accordingly proceeded to mount Hor, and thence returned to 
Akaba. 

The volume contains other matters of considerable interest. 
It also embraces a large and elegant map of the peninsula of 
Sinai and Arabia Petraea, a portrait of Laborde in his Arab 
dress, a plan of the ruins of Petra, and fifty-nine other draw- 
ings and illustrations. Many of them are executed with great 
distinctness and beauty. The front and interior views of the 
Khasné, particularly, are drawn with extraordinary taste and 
effect. ‘The Journal of the London Geographical Society says 
that the plan of the ruins of Petra, facing p. 152, is not alto- 
gether correct. There is also a sad confusion in some of the 
descriptions which, we are persuaded, does not belong to the 
French original. ' 

The believer in the inspiration of the Bible cannot fail, by 
comparing the views of Laborde with the predictions of the 
prophets, to receive a strong confirmation of his faith. It is 
sensible evidence, graven on the eternal rocks, and to endure till 
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those rocks shall melt in the final catastrophe of earth. The 
exactness between the fulfilment and the prediction is wonderful. 
The evidence for the truth of the prophecies is sometimes said to 
be gradually accumulative; but here we have a new volume 
opened at once to our view,—a sudden influx of overpowering 
light. It is a monumental miracle, an attestation to the truth of 
God wrought into the very frame-work of the globe. “Is not 
this according to Mr. Hume’s own principle a miracle? Have 
we not here that unexpected kind of physical demonstration, the 
falsehood of which appears to human reason to be absolutely 
impossible ?”” 


ARTICLE X. 


Ow tHe Nature anp APPLICATION OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. 


By Robert B. Patton, Professor of Greek Literature in the University of New York. 


Wien we open an accented edition of a Greek classic, our 
attention is arrested by a multiplicity of marks, accompanying 
the letters and words, of various forms and position ;—slanting, 
perpendicular, and horizontal; curls and counter-curls; pre- 
senting to the uninitiated a scene of confusion almost as appal- 
ling as a “ Hebrew Bible with the points.” 

The sleepy student, with his leaden eye-lids, can scarcely 
discern them as objects of distinct vision; and has enough to 
do to follow the straight line and the beaten track of the text. 
The halting student finds it difficult to keep his feet, even on 
level ground; and is completely prostrated, when any such 
stumbling-blocks are thrown in his way. The lazy student de- 
clares there are asperities, and darkness enough already, in all 
conscience, in Homer, and Euripides, and Sophocles, even in 
their smoothest numbers ; and if, in addition to the load of criti- 
cism we now endure, we must be encumbered with accents, 
apostrophies, spiritus, hiatus, iota-subscript, and what not, the 
broad shoulders of Atlas would sink under the load. But the 
inquisitive, ingenuous, srasping student immediately suggests 
such inquiries as these. hat do these marks mean ? hat 
assistance do they proffer to the translator, to the critic, and to 
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the reader of taste? What light do they throw around the works 
of ancient Greece, by the aid of which these works may be 
more advantageously viewed, and their merits duly appreciated ? 
While any thing remains to be known, connected with those 
works of genius, he pursues his investigations ; and proves, by 
experience, that comprehensiveness, clearness and accuracy of 
information never detract from our intellectual or literary enjoy- 
ment; while narrowness, confusion and indiscrimination are a 
curse to their possessor and to all within his influence. 

What then are the Accents, and how are they to be applied 
in reading the Greek prose and poetry ? 

The older Grammarians comprehended under the term “ Ac- 
cents” the following ten marks or signs, viz. the Acute, the 
Grave, the Circumfler, the signs of length and brevity, the 
Hyphen, the Diastole, the Apostrophe, and the Sptritus-Asper 
and Lenis. The first three alone, viz. the Acute, the Grave, 
and the Circumflex, come under particular consideration at 
present. 

Concerning the antiquity, the nature, the original application, 
and the present value, of the Greek accents, there has been, 
from time to time, much warm discussion. The first celebrated 
dispute, touching the pronunciation of the Greek language, was 
carried on about the middle of the sixteenth century, between 
Bishop Gardiner and Mr. Cheke, Greek professor of Cam- 
bridge. ‘This dispute was confined, however, to the sounds of 
the individual letters. But a formal, well planned, and well 
executed attack was made upon the accents, toward the close 
of the seventeenth century, by Isaac Vossius, one of the giants 
of those days. This roused to arms the friends of the accents. 
Henninius, Sarpedonius, and Gally, took the field, successively, 
with their literary cohorts, to oust these little intruders from 
their long unmolested possession ; whilst Wetstein, Foster, Pri- 
matt, Wagner, and Hermann, succeeded each other as leaders 
in support of their modest claims. They fought “ pugnis et 
calcibus,” with quills and paper, as if the fate of empires was 
at stake. Such was the state of public opinion, about the mid- 
dle of the last century, induced by the labors of Gally and his 
predecessors, that many editions of the Greek classics were 
issued from the Oxford press entirely free from these obtrusive 
little marks. This course of things, however, was soon counter- 
acted by the works of Foster and others; and the Acute, the 
Grave, and the Circumflex, again assumed their place in the 
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Greek text. Not many years since, a fit of opposition seized a 
few also of the Literati at C ambridge, i in this country ; and the 
whole land, “ from Dan to Beersheba,” was deluged with “ Ma- 
joras,” remarkably clean of every thing, excepting typographical 
errors. ‘The accents are now, almost universally, allowed to 
retain their station, unmolested, above the lines, and to contri- 
bute largely to the pockets of the type-founders, to the vexation 
of proof-readers, and, perhaps, to the elegance of the editions of 
the Greek classics, if not to their real utility. 

The questions at issue ought to have been simply these. Did 
the accents exert an influence on the ancient spoken language? 
When were the accentual signs, or “ virgulae,”’ introduced into 
the written language? Did Aristophanes of Byzantium, who 
flourished under ‘the Ptolemies Philopater and Epiphanes s, about 
200 years before Christ, introduce the accentual signs for the 
ag of marking the tones accompanying a kind of chant? 

as the accent, as to its nature and application, the same as 
that of the moderns, viz. an elevation and stress of voice? Do 
the accentual signs at the present day correctly mark the sylla- 
bles which anciently received the accent? How were the ac- 
cents related to and affected by Quantity, which we know to 
have been most rigidly observed by the Greeks? And how 
are they to be applied in reading the Greek poetry and prose ? 

Three things of material importance were not sufficiently at- 
tended to, in “the progress of this dispute; at least until the 
time of Foster, who published his “ Essay on the different na- 
ture of Accent and Quantity” in the year 1712. 

1. The term “ Accent” was employed in too vague and in- 
determinate a sense ; sometimes, for the tone of voice, whether 
it were a simple elevation and depression, or an intension, or a 
prolongation of sound; and sometimes, for the signs or marks 
by which these tones were denoted. 

2. The question was then, and is still, a mere question of 
fact, to be decided by a recurrence to the records of history. 

3. It was sometimes gratuitously assumed, that the ancient 
Greek accent corresponded, in its nature and use, precisely with 
the accent in the modern languages. 

For want of this precision in language, and a recurrence to 
history, the earlier disputants on this subject dealt their blows 
at random. 

The most important historical facts in relation to the accents 
are the following. 
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1. Plato, in his Cratylus, Section 35, when speaking of the 
transposition of the acute accent, observes, when the phrase ci 
gidos, “ grateful to Jove,” is compounded into one word digzdos, 
the middle syllable, in place of receiving the acute accent(oSeca), 
is pronounced with the grave (Gageca). ‘Thus it appears that, 
in the time of Plato, the accents did exert an influence on the 
spoken language ; and that the technical appellations ofec« and 
Bageva, “ acute” and “ grave” were also in use. 

2. In the work of Aristotle “ De Sophisticis Elenchis,” 
chap. 4. sect. 8, and in the “ Ars Poetica” of the same author, 
an objection advanced by many against a line in Homer, which, 
according to Aristotle read thus, 


Hon dicoouern, didouer de oi evyos apes Par,* 


is removed simply by acuting the penult, in place of the an- 
tepenult, of the word dedouev. If we acute the antepenult, it 
becomes the first pers. plur. indic. pres. act. verb dcdwuc, and 
denotes “ we give.” If we acute the penult, it becomes the 
Doric infin. pres. from the same verb for d:dovee, and means 
simply “to give.” ‘Thus the dream is directed by Jupiter to 
flatter Agamemnon with the hopes of glory and renown, as an 
inducement to him to arm the Greeks immediately for battle. 
But if we receive it as 1 pers. plur., then Jupiter must be con- 
sidered as promising what he did not mean to perform ;—a 
conduct so unbecoming the father of the gods and of men, 
that it was thought necessary to call in the aid of the accents 
to clear up his character. 

This passage, together with many others which might be cited 
from the same author, from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
from Athenaeus, plainly show, not only that the accents 
exerted an influence on the spoken language in their day, but 
that they might be appealed to in important questions of criticism. 
It seems also probable that written marks could not yet have 
been in vogue ; for the absence of such accentual signs can alone 
account satisfactorily for the existence of such a dispute about 
the mode of accentuation. 

3. According to Hermann “ De Metris” B. 1. Chap. 10., 
and “ De Emendanda Ratione Graecae Grammaticae ” Chap. 
10., a short syllable is lengthened, in Homer, by the acute ac- 
cent falling upon it. For example, Odyss. X. 36. 


* Present reading, Teesocs de und épyrtas,—I!. 2. 15. 
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Awoa nag 'Avohou ueyadnrogos ‘Iunoradao. 


Again, a long syllable is shortened, when immediately preceded or 
followed by an accented syllable. Examples of the former, viz. 
of along syllable shortened when an accented syllable immediate- 
ly precedes, are found, according to him, frequently in Homer, 
where the long vowel of the subjunctive is shortened, and the form 
coincides with that of the indicative €; viz. Povherat, ayergomer, 
anodeterat, for the subjunctives Bovdnrat, ayecowper, anodernrat. 
Examples of the latter, viz. of a long syllable shortened when 
an accented syllable immediately follows, are numerous: as, 
énétn, MEBAWS, Ay isos, etc, 

Although I am not prepared to acquiesce in this opinion of 
Hermann, concerning the influence of the accent in these par- 
ticular cases, still, the views of such a man, who stands in the 
foremost rank among the scholars of Europe, demand our at- 
tention and respect. 

So far, it is merely proved that the pronunciation was influ- 
enced by the accent. It is not proved that the accents 
were denoted by any marks addressed to the eye. Nor does it 
appear precisely in what manner the accented syllable was ut- 
tered. 

Plutarch, in his “ Lives of the Ten Orators,”’ Vol. XII. 

. 261 of the edition of Hiitten, relates concerning Demosthe- 
nes, that he frequently offended the ears of his Athenian audi- 
ence by a mal-accentuation of the word 4oxdAnniog. In swear- 
ing by this god, which, according to the scholiast to the 

“Clouds” of Aristophanes, was a customary thing, he placed 
the accent on the penultimate syllable, viz. 4oxAjacos; where- 
as, in the ordinary pronunciation, it was accented on the 
last, viz. Aoxhynws. He endeavored to defend this accentua- 
tion by saying that this deity was ajnvog, “ mild.” 

The story related of Demosthenes, concerning the accentua- 
tion of the word sroPwrog, may not, perhaps, be founded on 
truth. It was certainly current at a very early date. Ulpian, 
who flourished about 200 years after Christ, mentions it as a 
current report in his day ; and the accentuation of the word, in 
many respectable manuscripts and editions, seems to vouch ‘for 
its truth. Besides, such a thing might easily have happened, 
amongst a people of so quick and jealous an ear, as the Athe- 
nians are said, by the united voice of antiquity, to have possess- 
ed. The story is this: 

In his Oration “ On the Crown,” page 130 of the edition of 
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Harles, he says to Aeschines, whom he charges with being in 
the pay of Alexander, “I say you are now the hireling (:o- 
Smrov) of Alexander, as you formerly were the hireling of 
Philip ; and all these present will say the same. Do you doubt 
it? Ask them yourself, or rather I will ask them for you. Ye 
men of Athens, do you regard Aeschines as the hireling, uio- 
@wros, or the Eevog of Alexander? He accented the word 
puodwrog as if it were wioOwrog. The Athenians clamorousl) 
corrected his pronunciation, crying out gsoPwros, proturos, 
puoPmrtos. He turned to Aeschines. There, said he, do you 
hear their answer?’ ‘Thus, by a mal-accentuation, he induced, 
by way of correction, the very answer he desired. 

The extreme delicacy and fastidiousness of the Athenian ear, 
and the rigid observance of the established pronunciation, de- 
manded by an Athenian audience from those who addressed 
them, are rendered familiar to most readers of the classics, from 
the anecdote related by the scholiast to the “ Orestes” of Eu- 
ripides, verse 279, containing the words of Orestes, recovering 
from a violent paroxysm of madness, — 

év xvuatwy yao avdis av yalnv’ dow — 
“ But now again I perceive a calm succeeding to the storm.” 
It so happened, says the scholiast, that the actor Hegelichus 
got out of breath at the word yadnv, and was unable to observe 
and mark the synalaepha. It sounded, accordingly, like the 
word yadny, the accusative singular of yadn, a weasel. The 
line was therefore recited as if it were written thus, 

év xupat@y yao avduc av yadny o9w — 
From the waves, again, I see (emerging) a weasel, 

Still it does not appear in what manner precisely the syllable 
was affected by the accent ; or what was its nature — whether 
a stress of voice, with an upward slide ; or an intension and re- 
mission ; or a simple rising and sinking; or a prolongation of 
sound ; or a guide to the musical chant. 

6. The passage frequently cited from Longinus, Fragment 
3, shows that a metrical passage may be recited prosaically, 
and thus the fact that it is metrically arranged be entirely con- 
cealed, ‘The passage is this: ‘‘ we may find in Demosthenes,” 
says he, “a heroic verse, concealed because of the prose pro- 
nunciation,” viz. 


Tov yao év' | Auge- | oon node- | wov de’ ov | eég “Bha- | recav 
yite De- | dennog — 
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And again, a line in the Ionic measure, viz. 
TToi- | dav de hoywy | xa GoouBmvr | yeyvouevmy | nag vuev. 


If these lines be read with the accent on the syllables marked 
with the accentual signs (at least with our notions of accent), 
the ear must be strangely under the dominion of a capricious 
fancy, that can discover the least approximation to the metrical 
construction alluded to by Longinus. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, supposed by some to have been 
the inventor of the whole system of Greek accentuation, flour- 
ished about 200 years before the christian era. Without 
perplexing our readers with an enumeration of the conjectures 
and assertions and rash conclusions, which have been made con- 
cerning the literary character of this grammarian, and his agen- 
cy in bringing into vogue the accentual signs, we shall present a 
summary conclusion drawn froma view of the historical evi- 
dence. It does not appear that he was the inventor either of 
the accentual signs, or of the tones or chant denoted by them. 
He brought, however, into more general use the mode of writ- 
ing the accents now found in our accented editions ; and em- 
ployed them to facilitate the acquisition of the language, and for 
the purpose of preserving the correct pronunciation, at a time 
when, for several reasons, the language was exposed to corrup- 
tion and mutilation. 

Still it does not appear what the ancient accent was. To 
say that it must have been of the same nature as our accent, is 
a gratuitous assertion. 

Wagener and Hermann, who have written ably on this sub- 
ject, coincide, or nearly so, in opinion, concerning the antiquity 
of the accents, and their influence on the spoken language ; 
concerning the time and the occasion of the more general intro- 
duction of the accentual signs into the written language ; and 
concerning the deference due to the older grammarians, when 
they speak of their nature, laws and use. They both seem, 
however, to conclude that the coincidence between the ancient 
Greek accent and that of the modern languages of Europe, ad- 
mits no doubt. 

Isaac Vossius was of opinion that the accents were introduc- 
ed by Aristophanes of Byzantium, as musical marks to regulate 
the chant. The intimate connection of the Greek language 
with music, at a time when it was receiving its earliest cultiva- 
tion and form, and the evidence afforded by the etymology of 
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the words mgogwdéca and “ accentus,” (viz. mgo¢ and wdn, ad 
and cantus), were circumstances of much weight with him in 
forming this opinion. 

Others have denounced the whole system of Greek accentua- 
tion as the invention of pedantic grammarians ; but with how 
little reason, we have seen already, while enumerating the his- 
torical facts. 

The conclusion of the whole matter amounts to this. The 
accents existed in the spoken language at a very early period ; 
were probably denoted by distinct written marks as early as the 
age of Titus; were more generally used in writing from the 
200th year of the christian era and downward. ‘Their univer- 
sal introduction into the written language by the successive la- 
bors of the grammarians, was probably owing to the decline of 
the language, and to the relation which subsisted between teach- 
er and taught, in countries where the Greek was not the ver- 
naculzr tongue, and the necessity of diacritical marks, where 
words, agreeing in orthography, were no longer heard by the 
ear as the words of a living language. 

It has been fashionable, at times, for shallow critics, to affect 
a contempt for the labors of these ardent Greek scholars, who, 
after the fall of the Greek empire, in the year 1453, penetrated 
almost every country of Europe, carrying with them and dis- 
seminating their attachment to learning, and their ardor in the 
pursuits of classical knowledge. 

The fall of the eastern empire constituted an important epoch 
in the history of literature. While the Turk was slaking his 
thirst with Grecian blood, and converting the churches of the 
Christians into mosques, and while the standard of infidelity was 
floating over Constantinople, now become the capital of the 
Ottoman empire, the exiled Greeks were transporting into every 
country of Europe their learning and arts, and thus laying the 
foundation of a most auspicious change in the aspect of Euro- 
pean society. Every seat of science and literature experienced 
more or less of this renovating influence of the Greeks. Their 
spirit pervaded the hitherto lifeless mass. Valuable manuscripts 
were rescued from the dominion of the dust and the worm. 
The arm of time was stayed, until the productions of Grecian 
genius could be perpetuated for the admiration of succeeding 
centuries. ‘To them and to their influence we are indebted al- 
so for many valuable helps, in studying and elucidating the 
Greek classics — grammatical illustrations, erudite commenta- 
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ries, and literary notices, of which they were themselves the 
authors or had compiled from the successful labors of their pre- 
decessors. It would not, perhaps, be deemed extravagant, to 
assert, that the literary excitement and cultivation, the philolo- 
gical research, and the refinement of taste occasioned by the 
exhibition of the Grecian mode ls, together with the inquisitive- 
ness always attendant on a renovation “of letters — circumstances 
in whose origin and progress these exiles had a conspicuous 
agency, — may be hailed as the gradual dawn of that luminous 
era which, at the commencement of the sixteenth century, burst 
upon the world. 

The question now presents itself how shall we apply the ac- 
cent in the reciting of the Greek prose and verse ? 

In the manner of reading prose there is no uniformity. Some 
read it with the Latin accent, as to the particular syllable affect- 
ed; the accent itself, however, being, as to its nature, decidedly 
the English or modern one, viz. the elevation and stress of voice. 
Others read with the Greek accent ; that is, they place the mo- 
dern accent, — the elevation and stress of voice, on the syllables 
marked by the accentual signs in the Greek. This is the me- 
thod of the modern Greeks. Others read with an accent nei- 
ther Latin, nor Greek; English, nor German; Indian, nor 
Chinese ; Jewish, Pagan, nor Christian ; forming an indescri- 
bable flow of sound, which for its irregularity may be aptly 
compared to the capricious motions of an Italian puppet, — 
quick and slow, horizontal, perpendicular, and oblique ; angular, 
and straight, circular and elliptical, with, now and then, a most 
portentous pause. 

I scarcely need add that this mode of reading precludes the 
possibility of intelligible communication between teacher and 
learner ; embarrasses the reader ; ; and renders the language, so 
far as it is addressed to the ear, fluctuating and confused. ‘Those 
who reject the Greek and Latin accentuation, in reading Greek, 
necessarily fall into this capricious mode. ‘They cannot, with 
their habits of modern accentuation, divest the Greek words 
entirely of accent ; and, having no fixed and consistent system, 
they become timid readers, they hesitate at the commencement 
of every word ; commence again and again ; and finally, with 
one petulant leap, find their way to the last syllable, only to 
commence the same painful struggles at the next word. 

Those who read the Greek with the Latin accent, are charge- 
able with the absurdity of reading a language with the accent 
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of another, without the least proof that this latter accent, as to 
its nature, is any nearer to that of ancient Greece, than is that 
of the English, or German, or Italian. 

Whether, all things considered, it be expedient, in reading 
prose, to adopt the Greek accent, as to the syllable affected ; 
making use, however, of the English accent, as to its nature ; 
that is, an elevation and stress of voice: or to adopt the Latin 
accent, as to the syllable affected, but the English one, as to 
its nature ; I will not, at present, venture to decide. If, how- 
ever, the Greek accentual signs designate faithfully the syllables 
which received thereby a prominency in pronunciation, and thus 
answered the purpose of diacritical marks ; expediency would, 
perhaps, dictate the use of the modern accent on the syllable 
thus marked by the accentual sign. Add to this, the co-inci- 
dence which is thus secured between our pronunciation of the 
Greek, so far as the accentuation is concerned, and that of the 
modern Greeks, whose language is destined to become an object 
of no small importance to literature, commerce, and the arts. 

In regard, however, to the best mode of reciting the Greek 
poetry, | would venture the following remarks. 

1. The versification of the ancient Greek poetry depends 
essentially upon the due commixture of long and short syllables, 
oceasioning the regular and rhythmical succession of feet ; 
which, in our modern languages, is accomplished by means of 
an elevation and stress of voice, denominated, in the technical 
language of poetry, an arsis and thesis. 

2. That the accent, in this sense, was employed by the 
Greeks, even in their prose, as we have seen, admits of doubt : 
and that their accent, whatever it was, did not materially affect 
the versification, is manifest from the fact, that the same word 
may occur in every variety of metre which the relation of its 
long and short syllables to one another and its position with re- 
gard to the preceding and the following word permit, without 
the least inconvenience, although its prose accent remains, in 
every instance, the same. 

3. Grammarians, situated in circumstances favorable for be- 
ing well acquainted with the fact, and in different places and 
ages, without previous understanding or connivance, uniformly 
advert to the quantity as the basis of the Greek versification. 

4. The Greek language was connected with music to a de- 
gree which can be predicated, perhaps, of no modern language, 
not even of the Italian ; and received, in some degree, as to its 
structure and powers, an early adaptation to music. 
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5. The different kinds of metrical arrangement were most 
carefully distinguished ; each individual class was subjected to 
laws growing out of the nature of the feet of which it was com- 
posed ; and the whole presents a system more complete, in all 
its parts, than, perhaps any system of versification now in exis- 
tence. 

6. The predominant foot, therefore, and the prevailing metre 
must have been distinctly marked, and immediately recognized. 
When an ancient Grecian heard a system of anapaestic ver- 
ses, he could have been in no danger of mistaking them for 
lambuses or Trochees, and vice versa. How this was done, is 
not easy for us to say. But it is believed that we can do the 
same, only by means of the accent, as applied in our own ver- 
sification. 

7. What musical expression they employed, to relieve the 
monotony which disgusts our modern ears, when the Greek is 
read without the least perceptible accent in our sense of the 
word, but merely with a scrupulous regard to the quantity, we 
know not; but whatever it was, it was subordinate to the na- 
ture of the prevailing foot, which, in its turn, depended on the 
quantity. 

8. That this monotony, so offensive to us, may be tolerated 
in a language, is manifest from the melodious pronunciation said 
to exist in the Chinese, and the singing, rather than talking, of 
the Siamese, produced, in both instances, by the regular rising 
and falling tones of the voice. 

When, or why, or by whose agency, the change took place, 
in the Greek language, from the ancient system of quantity, to 
the modern Greek accentuation, which disregards quantity as 
the basis of versification, and employs the stress of voice as in 
the modern languages generally ; — we pretend not to decide. 
Some attribute this change to the Goths, some to the Moors, 
and not a few to the Italians. 

The earliest accentual Greek poem, so far as we know, was 
written by Ptochoprodomus, about A. D. 1160. An Italian 
accentual poem is said to exist of an earlier date than that of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, which may be referred to the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. 

The Italian poetry resembles, we think, more nearly than 
any other of those based on the accentual plan, (substituting for 
the long and short syllables the accented and unaccented,) the 
ancient Greek and Latin metres of a mixed character. ith- 
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out.an accurate knowledge of the Italian accentuation, it would 
be impossible to mark the rhythm of such lines as the following 
of Tasso. 


Treman le spaciose atre caverne, 
it P aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba— 


which, in our common notation, would run thus : 


».- ee ww as 


We are inclined to believe that the close and almost insepa- 
rable connexion of the Greek language with music, in its earliest 
formation, and the gradual decline of this connexion and mutual 
influence, more than any other circumstance, led to the chang 
above alluded to. 

Finally, we cannot, I conceive, render the different kinds of 
metre obvious to the English ear, and still express the rhythmi- 
cal flow of the Greek versification, without following the analo- 
gy of our own language; that is, receiving the Greek feet as 
established by the quantity , and applying the metrical accent as 
in English verse. And while it cannot be shown that this is 
the way in which the ancient Greeks recited their poetry, we 
are satisfied that nothing essential is sacrificed. 

We may, [ admit, recite most kinds of Latin verse success- 
fully and melodiously, and retain the prose accent. But, in 
some metres, | cannot conceive how this is possible, — in the 
Jambic, and Anapaestic, for example; seeing that the Latin ac- 
cent never falls on the ultimate syllable, and to mark the flow of 
the verse in such cases, some prominency, by some means or 
other, must be given to the final syllables of the feet respective- 
ly. The anapaestic verses of Seneca’s tragedies may serve as 
an example. The difficulty is still greater in reciting the Greek 
verse with the Greek accent; for, frequently the final syllable 
of a word receives the accent, even though by quantity it form 
a Trochee or a Dactyl. 

It may be remarked, also, in passing, that the drift of the re- 
marks of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Treatise “‘ De Com- 
positione verborum” can hardly be understood, on the supposi- 
tion that the ancient Greeks meant nothing more by their ac- 
cent than our stress of voice upon particular ‘syllables. 

Wagner, Hermann, and others, who have investigated exten- 
sively and successfully in this department, adopt the opinion, 
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and express it in various parts of their works, that in reading 
Greek poetry the prose-accent is not to be regarded, but the 
flow of the verse is to be marked by means of the “« poetic ac- 
cent ;’ by which they mean the application of the same princi- 
ple as that which we have advanced. 

Having endeavored to show what the ancient Greek accent 
was not, it behoves us, perhaps, now to show what it was. 
We must, however, coulis confess our ignorance of its real 
nature and use, notwithstanding the researches and contentions 
of the most eminent scholars. ‘Their collisions, unfortunately, 
have struck out more heat than light. And, as we have no 
theory of our own with which to amuse our readers, we must 
leave the harmless little gentry in the quiet possession of their 
prescriptive rights. 

A survey of the whole evidence which has yet been adduced, 
favors decidedly the opinion, that the Greek accentual signs de- 
noted the places, in a continuous discourse, at which the voice 
rose and fell, whether upon the same or upon different syllables, 
without any regard to the sudden explosion of voice which 
forms a principal ingredient in our modern accentuation. ‘That 
the Greeks employed this peculiar stress at all, in ordinary and 
unemphatic discourse, we must confess, strange as it may seem 
to modern ears, we cannot find the least evidence. 

An ingenious lecturer on Elocution lately asserted, with a 
positiveness that can be accounted for only by the tenacity with 
which we adhere to a beloved theory, that no spoken language 
ever did or ever can exist, without this explosive system form- 
ing an essential part of its nature. ‘This assertion, especially 
when made in relation to the ancient Greek language, is certainly 
premature, notwithstanding the array of a priori- phy siological 
arguments summoned to its support. 

The lecturer above alluded to might have noticed, even in 
the modern languages of Europe, a great diversity in respect of 
the degree of this stress of voice on particular syllables. In 
some,—in the French, for example, — it is scarcely percepti- 
ble; whilst in the German it is strong and distinctive to an un- 
common degree. An Italian, when enraged, will produce 
the most viole nt explosions ; rapid, and deafening, like the peals 
from an overcharged thunder-c ‘loud ; but when “ making a bal- 
lad to his mistress’ eye-brow,’ > his tones are mellowed down 
into a monotonous tende orness. 

Now, if the ancient Greeks were enabled to employ the ri- 
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sing and falling of the voice, above and below the established 
pitch, (of which, as we are told, even their orators were some- 
times reminded by the sound of an instrument), for the purpose 
of distinguishing the words from one another in the spoken |lan- 
guage, or of a musical chant or modulation, who would venture 
to assert, without positive evidence of the fact, or of the neces- 
sity of it, that in addition to this, our modern accentuation was 
undoubtedly employed by them ? 

Should any one here be disposed to question the probability 
of the same word varying its poetical pronunciation with the 
kind of metre in which it is found, I would direct his attention 
to the changes in regard to the place of the accent which the 
same word undergoes, even in the prose pronunciation ; for ex- 
ample, av@gmnog, in the nominative, with the acute upon the 
antepenult ; a»@ownov, in the genitive, with the accent on the 
penult ; éy@ownor, in the accusative, with the accent on the 
antepenult again. 

If, however, the accentual signs merely indicated the rising 
and falling of the voice in a continuous discourse, unaccompa- 
nied by any sudden explosion of sound; then we find something 
analogous in our own language, provided we can dismiss, in 
imagination, the stress of voice, retaining only the rising and 
the falling tones. Mark, for example, the changes in the pro- 
nunciation of the word “ surreptitiously” in the following 
questions and answers : 


. Do you say that he obtained it surreptitiously ? 
. I say that he obtained it surreptitiously. 

. Do you say that he obtained it surreptitiously ? 
. I do say that he obtained it surreptitiously. 

. Do you say that hé obtained it surreptitiously ? 
. I do say that hé obtained it surreptitiously. 


If any one wishes to trace the voice, in its upward and down- 
ward movement, in these and other similar examples, and to re- 
duce it to an intelligible musical notation, we would refer him, 
for assistance, to the analysis of the human voice by Dr. James 
Rush of Philadelphia, a work which evinces a patience of 
research, a delicacy of observation, a niceness of discrimination, 
and a musical cultivation, seldom united in one individual. 

I shall now close with some examples drawn from ancient and 
modern poetry. By reading with the prose accent, it will be 
impossible to discover the transition from one kind of metre to 
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another. But by applying the principle above alluded to, the 
transition is obvious to every ear. Or, in other words, by read- 
ing as the modern Greeks do, with the prose accent (modern too 
as to its nature) falling upon the accented syllables, we might pass 
through lambic, Trochaic, Dactylic, Anapaestic, and other me- 
tres, without the transition from one to the other being noticed. 

In these examples, we have proceeded from the shorter to 
the longer lines of the Iambic, Trochaic, Dactylic and Anapaes- 
tic metres, most in use in the Greek poetry ;— accompanied by 
examples of corresponding length of lines, or nearly so, from the 
Latin, the English, the German, and the French. 


IAMBIC. 


Note. We have dispensed with the accents in writing the Greek, 
merely to avoid confusion, and have denoted by the usual mark the 


poetically accented syllable. 


Greek. 
éuol ushel uveoics 
xataSgezely Unnyny 
fuol wshei godoicr 
xataotepely xagTva— 


German. 
In allen guten Stunden, 
Erhéht von Lieb’ und Wein, 
Soll dieses Lied verbunden 
Von uns gesungen seyn. 


too te Onta x ovx égw 
xat uolvoual x ov waivoucd — 


French. 


Par cent miracles signalées . .. . 
Serons-nous toujours exilées . . 


English. 
The gems of dew adorning 
The Rose at early morning, 
Are not so pure and sweet, 
As Gratitude adorning 
Life’s opening flower at morning, 
When youth and graces meet. 


Latin. 
Ut prisca gens mortalium 
Solutus omni foenore 
Auctumnus arvis extulit 
Imbres nivesque comparat.. . . 


The crow’s fell foot hath set its sign 

Beside that eye which dimly twin- 
kles, 

And look! what means this ugly 
line! 

Gadzooks! my friend, you’re get- 
ting wrinkles. 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the dire- 
ful spring 

Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly god- 
dess, sing ; 

That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s 
dreary reign, 

The souls of mighty chiefs untime- 
ly slain. 
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iF wpek Agyovs uy SuntacFai Lambe Parthis et Cydonum spi 
oxapos culis 
Kolywy és ai- | av xva- | vecg Suu- Iambe pennis alitum velocior 
manyadas Padi fluentis impetu torrentior 
und év vanaiot Ijivov mecsiv moté Magna sonorae grandinis vi den 
tunSeioa mevxn uyid eoétuwoud ze- sior. 
gas — 


Es stirbt des Landes friichtereiche Saat dahin 
Es stirbt der Rinder weidend Heer das Kind erstirbt 
Im Schoos der Mutter und die Fackel schwingend stiirmt . 


2? » ’ a owe ’ , ’ 
it éyxoveite omevdeF we 0 xaigog ovys méderv 

> > >» > > , , > , < ~ » , ee , 

adh éot em waving tig axuns 7 Osi MagovT apvveey — 


Long speech he plies; infers, denies ; quips, quirks, so quick bespat- 
ter ; 

That in his hands, our Tithon stands a shred, a rent, a tatter — 

Like child at nurse, he’s fain to purse his lips into a hollow — 

His temper cross’d, his suit is lost, and damages quick follow : 

I’m troune’d, Pm cast, he groans at last, and that same stock’s gone 
off in 

Court fees and Jaw gratuities, that should have bought my coffin. 


Ich frage dich, wer hatte je von Zeus’ erhabenen Séhnen 
Die grisste Kraft? Nun sage mir’s! Wer that die meisten Thaten 


Monies do much in this vile world ; they’re good in love — they mak« 
A man of consequence, and clear transform the wildest rake ; 

They make the cripple run, the dumb to speke, the blinde to wake, 
Yea, he who has noe hands to use, desires goode coine to take. 


TROCHAIC. 


ioe tor xahorg wev ay ToL Young Romance through roses 

TOY zuhivoy Eu! Badoius straying 

ijyeas & eyo otgepoiue Saw old truth trudge lamely on 

aug TéQuaTE Soouov. 
Was ich irrte, was ich strebte, 
Was ich litt, und was ich lebte, 
Sind hier Blumen nur im Strauss ; 
Und das Alter, wie die Jugend, 
Und der Fehler, wie die Tugend, 
Nimmt sich gut in Liedern aus. 


ou vag ay SuuBaluev addons 9 0 “me tois sigyuevols 
WOT sue oxyATooW xoutovyta t¢ 9 avoxt sivad xFovos. 


Ob wir gleich, vor allen Géttern, eurem Staat wohlthiitig sind, 
Opfert uns allein noch niemand weder Speise weder Trank. 
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Mark me, Zaid, for well I warn thee, pass not near my window more, 
Talk not with my Christian captives ; lurk not near my garden door. 





Artium parens et altrix Graeca diligentia est ; 1, Ae 
Literarum porro curam nulla gens attentius 
Repperit polivit usque finem ad unguis extimum. 






Master, Master, see their tails Sir are of pointed sting possest ; ; 

Gorgias’ sou, when on his trial, felt them at his back and breast. : Is 

Chor. Stings which thy proud self shall feel, too ; but, companions ' hac 
mine, this way ; rr 

Cover flanks and close your ranks, point your arms and make essay ; 

Onward to the glorious combat, arm’d in fury, dipt in rage, 

Soon shall know this haughty foe, what it is with wasps ’ engage. 









DACTYLIC. 





Mors aye Kalhona Duyatég Avwoo— : 
ox egataw é éxsow éni 3 iusgov ee: 
ipyo xad yaoiérta tsi yogow— 






Hail to Ben Tyler, who sells all the prizes ; 
Honor’d and blest be his flaming red sign ; 

Hail to the wag, who comes boldly and tries his 
Fortune where Eagles of Liberty shine— 






Lasset Gelehrte sich zanken und streiten, 
Streng und bediichtig die Lehre auch seyn ; 
Alle die Weisesten aller der Zeiten, 

Licheln und winken und stimmen mit ein. 







xhude bev agyvetos iT. xovony cupiBeByxas ; 
Kilhay té Ladseny Tevedoio te ig avaccers ; 





Sing’ unsterbliche Seele der siindigen Menschen Erliésung 
Die der Messias auf Erden in seiner Menschheit vollendet. ) 


“Bind your kings in chains, and your nobles in fetters of iron.” » Accidental 
“ Husbands! love your wives and be not bitter against them.” | hexameters. 






Led by my Erato bright, to the beautiful shadows of stillness, 

Deep in the green girded wood, ‘neath the silvery glances of Luna, 
Songs doth she pour — and sweet elegies, breathing a music diviner, 
Than the light breeze of the west, that flutt’ring thro’ oderous roses, 
Falls on my Czenezi when wrapt in the visions of exquisite slumber. 








ANAPAESTIC. 






Snhov 3 apyric &aigousvor Mrs. Pratt you’re an angel in face 
vEpos oluwyrs Toy avowsi How I dote on your fingers so fair 
uelove Suuw te mot éoyacetal Oh! I long like a dragon to place 





Myaloonhayzvos dvexatanavotos Another gold wedding ring there. 
puyn SnyFeica xanolaw 


Vor. IX. No. 26. 60 
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Deplorable Sion, qu’ as tu fait de ta gloire 
Tu n’ es plus que poussiere et de cette grandeur 
I] ne nous reste plus que la triste memoire. 


I remember, one eve, when the sun, half in shadow, 

Sank slow to his own western island afar, 

Whilst the peasants and peasant girls danced near my trellis, 
And I in the porch touched my festa] guitar— 


Davegor pry ey ory otucd yrorai TOV t sivau maoty ouolog 
Ott TOUS Lenorors TOY cv Four oiv ev mgarreLy fot Sixaiov ... 
Boviijwa xahov nou yévvarov xou yorjomoy sis anay épyov. 


Have a care what you do, they’re a sharp, angry crew; quick as 
wasp’s nest, when urchins molest it ; 

And like wasps they’ve their stings, from their haunches there springs 
a goad sharpened to all admiration ; 

Their weapons once out, they come on with a shout, with clamor and 
vociferation ; 

And they bounce, and they bark, at once steam, smoke, and spark, 
Away with hard thoughts and soft minds, Sir, 

Give me stone, flint and pebble, and their numbers, though treble, 
shall fly like the chaff from the wind, Sir. 


ARTICLE XI. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN GERMANY. 


By C, E. Stowe, Prof. of Bibl. Literature, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 


Ir is only within a few years that Protestants have estab- 
lished seminaries exclusively for theological education. The 
oldest institution of the kind, I believe, is that at Andover in 
Massachusetts, the next at Princeton, New Jersey. 

They are still unknown in Great Britain, and they have but 
recently been established in Germany, where they are now fast 
increasing in number and efficiency. Ttis now generally admit- 
ted that the pastor needs more theological teaching than he can 
obtain in the university, and that it is best he should obtain it at 
an institution established for this particular purpose ; but the 
question, whether these institutions should be in connection with 
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universities or separate from them, whether in cities or in the 
country, are still matters of warm debate. During a recent tour 
in Germany, | had opportunity of visiting several of these semi- 
naries, and my impressions are decidedly in favor of those which 
are established in cities separate from universities, like that at 
Wittemberg. 

The senior professors of these institutions are also pastors, 
the students are limited to a very small number, that all may 
feel the personal influence of their teachers, and ge nerally they 
are required to go through the university course of theology 
previous to entering the se minary. The unive rsity course is two 
years, and that of the seminary two or three, making in all four 
or five years of theological study . 

The principal institutions of the kind are the following : The 
oldest is that established in the ancient cloister of Lockum under 
three professors, with a two years’ course of study and the 
number of students limited to ten. Another at Hanover under 
five teachers, at the head of whom is Dr. Salfeld, is limited to 
nine students. In Herborn in Nassau there are two profe ssors 
and one assistant teacher, and the course of study is quite simi- 
lar to that pursued in the theological schools of our country. 
These and that at Wittemberg (of which a more particular ac- 
count will be given presently) as also that at Gotha under the 
superintendence of Dr. Bretschneider, whose course of study in- 
cludes three years, are independent of universities. In imme- 
diate connection with the universities there is one at Berlin, un- 
der the care of Dr. Strauss, one at Jena under the care of Drs. 


Schott and Schwartz, one at Erlangen under the direction of 
Dr. Englehardt, one at Bonn under Dr. Nitzsch, one at each of 


the universities of Gottingen, Leipsic, Kiel, Griefswalde, 'Tiibin- 
gen, and Heidelberg, and a very superior one at Halle in which 
Tholuck teaches systematic the ology, Gesenius and Wegscheider 
exegesis, and Thilo and Marks historical and practical theology. 

These institutions are under the care of the government to 
which they belong, and both the professors and students are 
generally maintained at the public expense. At least this is the 
case with all the seminaries not connected with the universities, 
and with some that are so connected. As the seminary at Wit- 
temberg is one of the best, if not the very best of the kind in 
Germany, I will here give a brief view of its regulations and 
course of study, which may be taken as a favorable representa- 
tion of these institutions generally as they exist in Germany. 
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THeoLocicaL Seminary at WitrremBerc. 


This institution was established by the king of Prussia in the 
year 1817, on the third centenary of the reformation. The 
object of the king was partly to compensate for the removal of 
the ancient Wittemberg university to Halle, but chiefly to help 
forward his design of introducing a more efficient ministry into 
the evangelical church of his dominions. Its buildings are the 
old Augustine cloister, in which Luther lived and taught, and 
where his study table, his chair and lecture-room are still shown, 
and near by, is a small plain house bearing the inscription “ Hier 
wohnte, lehrte, und starb Melancthon,”” Here Melancthon dwelt, 
taught, and died. ‘There are four professors at the head of 
whom is the Rev. Dr. Heubner, who is at the same time senior 
pastor of the principal city church. ‘Two of the city pastors 
also give lectures to the students on select topics, so that in fact 
the number of teachers is six. One of the four regular profes- 
sors is also head master of a free school, attached to the semi- 
nary, and gives instruction to the students in the art of teaching. 
The whole number of the students is limited to twenty-five, who 
are provided with rooms, fuel and 180 Prussian dollars annually, 
equal to about 130 dollars of our money. ‘They are not admit- 
ted till they have gone through the regular two years’ theologi- 
cal course of the universities, and have become well acquainted 
with the fundamental principles and facts of exegesis, church 
history, dogmatics, homiletics, etc. ‘The object of the seminary 
course is to give further instruction in these topics and especially 
to point out their practical bearing in their application to pur- 
poses of pastoral labor. ‘The course of study extends through 
two years, each of which is divided into two terms, and consists 
of lectures, exercises, conversation, and devotional meetings. 


I. Lectures. 


These are not intended to take up any of the topics which 
belong to the regular course of theological instruction in the uni- 
versities, but rather to carry forward practical theology from the 
point where the theoretical theology of the university stops. 
The lectures for two years, comprising twelve for each week, 
are arranged in the following manner. 

1. Practical exposition of the New Testament, four lectures 
a week through all the four terms. 
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2. Practical exposition of the Old Testament, intermingled 
with apologetics or evidences, two lectures a week through 
two terms. 

4. History of the religious spirit and religious life in the 
christian church, four lectures a week for one term. 

5. History of preaching and homiletics or sermonizing, four 
lectures a week for one term. 

6. History of catechising and the religious instruction of chil- 
dren, two lectures a week for one term. 

7. History of church discipline, two lectures a week for 
one term. 

8. History of public worship, four lectures a week for one 
term. 

9. Pedagogics or the science of education, the principles of 
school keeping, one lecture a week through all the four terms. 

10. Methodics or the principles of method, one lecture a 
week through all the four terms. 


Il. Evercises. 


These are, 1. Exercises in the interpretation of the Old and 
New Testament in the Latin language, four times a week during 
all the four terms. 

2. Discussions or debates in the Latin language on theological 
subjects selected by the teacher, once a week during the four 
terms. 

3. Examinations on all the subjects studied, once a week 
during the four terms. 

4. Homiletic exercises or preaching — generally each student 
is called upon to preach three or four sermons each term. On 
Sundays and festival days they preach from the portion of the 
gospels and epistles appointed for those days, and on Tuesday 
of each week they preach from a text of their own selection. 
These exercises are held in the church to the door of which 
Luther affixed his famous theses against indulgences and where 
the great reformer, with his coadjutor Melancthon, lies buried. 
Their graves are beneath the floor, about half way down the 
broad aisle, and in the wall opposite are their portraits at full 
length, while on each side of the pulpit are interred their patrons, 
Frederick the Wise and John of Saxony, whose statues in mar- 
ble are kneeling over their tombs in the attitude of prayer. 

Before a sermon is written the student makes out in writing 
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a full plan of it, on which another student prepares a written 
critique. Both the plan and the critique are then examined 
and discussed by the teacher and class, after which, and in view 
of all the remarks elicited, the discourse is written. After the 
sermon is delivered, two students prepare each a written critique 
upon the sermon, its form, contents, mode of delivery, adaptation 
to its object, etc. which together with the sermon are again sub- 
jected to the critical revision of the teacher and class. Other 
homiletic exercises, such as declamation, extemporaneous de- 
bates, etc. are held in the lecture room. 

5. Catechetical Exercises. On Wednesdays and Fridays of 
each week a certain number of school children of the city, and 
of candidates for confirmation assemble in the lecture room to re- 
ceive catechetical and religious instruction from the students in 
presence of the professors. After the children have withdrawn, 
the professors criticise the mode of instruction and suggest im- 
provements. 

6. Pedagogic Exercises. In connection with the seminary 
there is a free school under the care of a head master (who is pro- 
fessor of pedagogics in the seminary) and two assistants. In 
this school the more advanced students daily take part in 


practical teaching under the superintendence and direction of 
the head master and in presence of their fellow students. 


Ili. Conferences. 


These conferences are generally commenced by a written dis- 
sertation from one of the students on the topic to be discussed. 
They are divided into larger and smaller ;_ the former compris- 
ing the whole number of twenty-five students, but in the latter, 
for the purpose of allowing more full opportunity for free con- 
versation, they meet in small bands of five each. In the 
larger conferences the more general subjects respecting the care 
of souls, the inspection of schools, the management of congre- 
gations, the conducting of devotional exercises, etc. are discuss- 
ed. In the smaller conferences, one object of which is to bring 
the students into more familiar and confidential intercourse with 
their teachers, the more minute points of pastoral duty are 
brought under review, such as the visitation of families, the per- 
formance of marriage ceremonies and burials, the making out of 
church papers, keeping of church records, the registers of bap- 
tisms, deaths, etc. 
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IV. Devotional Evercises. 


Four times in the week the students have a short morning 
meeting for prayer, singing, and the devotional reading of the 
Bible; and twice a week a similar meeting in the evening, 
making one for each day in the week except Sunday. On 
Sundays, in addition to the reading of the Scripture, singing and 
prayer, they have a brief religious exhortation adapted to their 
circumstances, previous to engaging in the usual exercises of 
public worship. ‘The anniversary days of Luther’s birth and 
death are also spent in religious exercises, and twice in each 
term the students celebrate together the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper in the church where Luther and Melancthon are buried. 

My visit to this institution I shall always regard among the 
happiest periods of my life. The ample plan of instruction 
which I have briefly sketched above, is carried into full and 
vigorous execution. — In Heubner we see extensive learning 
united with deep piety, and sound judgment, with great liveli- 
ness of fancy and childlike simplicity of character. A lecture 
which I heard him give to the catechumens of his congregation 
strongly reminded me of the conversation, and Bible class in- 
structions of the late Dr. Payson of Portland. There was the 
same glowing richness of illustration, the same fervor of religious 
feeling, and the same direct, penetrating, affectionate mode of 
address. His worth is known and appreciated by the evangeli- 
cal Christians in Prussia. While I was in Berlin, the Baron 
von Kortnitz read to me a part of a letter that he had just re- 
ceived from professor Tholuck, in which that distinguished re- 
former speaks of Heubner in the most affectionate terms as his 
spiritual father and guide. ‘The pious students at Wittemberg, 
with such a man as Dr. Heubner for their guide, and with the 
hallowed recollections of Luther and Melancthon continually 
before them, cannot fail to imbibe something of the spirit of the 
reformation, in whose very cradle they are nurtured. Heubner 
studied at Vienna and was a pupil of Jahn, who is so well known 
in this country by his writings on biblical literature. He spoke 
of his old teacher with warm affection, and observed that though 
he was a catholic by profession, it was his belief that he had an 
evangelical heart. 

In order further to illustrate the spirit in which theological 
education is at present conducted in Prussia, I will here notice 
a few of the laws of the seminaries at Halle and Griefswalde. 
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These laws are all issued by the king and signed by von Alten- 
stein, the minister of public instruction. 


Tueo.ioercaL Semmary at Haye. 


After a sermon has been written and fairly copied, the student 
is allowed eight days to commit it perfectly to memory, and he 
is to make no use whatever of his manuscript in the pulpit. 
Before preaching he is to exercise himself in speaking in the 
pulpit, in the presence of the professor and of those students 
with whom he is most familiar; and this exercise is to be re- 
peated as often as may be judged necessary. When the ser- 
mon is delivered, one or two students are to furnish a written 
criticism on it, which together with the sermon is amply discus- 
sed by the teacher and class. 

In all criticisms it is required that the severity of truth be 
mingled with the mildness of love, and they are to be expressed 
with clearness, definiteness and brevity. No criticism is to be 
of a merely negative kind, but whenever a fault is noticed the 
way to remedy it must be pointed out. 

The student whose performance is criticised is allowed briefly 
and modestly to defend himself if he think proper, but the 
teacher is to take care that the discussion do not run into a 
profitless dispute. 

Of the principal meetings of the class a journal is to be kept, 
in which the remarks and criticisms of the student and teacher 
are to be recorded as accurately as possible, and copied into a 
book for the benefit of the institution. 

At the close of each half year, the president makes out a 
written statement of the labors and exercises of the seminary, 
particularly in preaching, together with a judgment upon each 
sermon that has been delivered in reference to its subject, ar- 
rangement, argument, language and delivery, etc. which togeth- 
er with the class journal, is to be transmitted to the minister of 
public instruction. 


Tueo.ocicaL Semrmnary at GRIEFSWALDE. 


Eight days before a sermon is preached, the student hands 
in to the teacher a copy of it fully written and also a copy of 
the plan on which it is constructed. The copy must be fairly 
written with a wide margin, and contain the name of the author 
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and the day on which it is given in. This copy the teacher 
uses in the preparation of his criticism, and -it is then laid up 
among the papers of the seminary. 

The student whose turn it is to prepare a written criticism, 
(the critics in the class following the reverse order of the preach- 
er), receives a similar copy of the sermon at the same time, and 
the other members of the class a copy of the plan written as 
fully as possible. 

Every member of the class is required to prepare carefully for 
the criticism, the principal points of which, he may put down in 
writing and deliver to his teacher. Every student must be pre- 
sent when the sermon is delivered; or if he is necessarily ab- 
sent, he must give the professor a written excuse, who trans- 
mits the same with his annual report to the minister of public 
instruction. 

In criticising a sermon, the following points among others are 
carefully to be taken up. 

1. In reference to the matter. 

Does it come properly within the sphere of pulpit instruc- 
tion? Has it a practical tendency? Does it offer itself natu- 
rally or is it far fetched ? 

What are the subjective or objective grounds of the choice of 
the subject ?—— Are they to be found in the peculiar inclinations, 
views, talents, knowledge or circumstances of the preacher, or 
in the endeavor to meet the moral and religious wants of the 
particular time and place? or is it mere random choice, or spir- 
itless imitation. 

2. In regard to the text. 

Was the text chosen before the subject and does the latter 
naturally flow from the former, or the reverse ? 

Is the text selected proper to the subject of the sermon, or 
can a more appropriate one be found? Here notice the too 
common deficiency in scriptural knowledge, and excite a desire 
in the students to become familiar with the endless riches of the 
Bible, in texts appropriate to all religious subjects. Also direct 
to the proper use of the authorized translation and the judicious 
correction of its mistakes. Also the relations of the text to the 
principal forms of pulpit rhetoric, the analytic, the synthetic, etc. 

3. In reference to the divisions, in general. 

Do the main divisions of the discourse show an acquaintance 
with the laws, not only of logical, but also of oratorical arrange- 
ment? Does the plan of the discourse give a clear general view 
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of the subject? Are the points of transition and rest definite 
and conspicuous? Is the progress of thought between the 
speaker and hearer clear and prominent? Is the plan of the 
discourse strictly adhered to? Has it oratorical completeness 
in the indication of its principal topics? Does the systematic 
logical treatment of the subject of the discourse produce any 
evidently disadvantageous influence on the oratorical division 
and arrangement ? 

In particular — Is the sermon such that it can be appropriate- 
ly introduced by a prayer, which shall correspond to the con- 
tents of the sermon? Does the exordium stand in strict con- 
nexion with the theme? Does it anticipate the handling of the 
subject ? Does it merely excite and prepare the way, or actu- 
ally develope the subject itself? Is the necessity or propriety 
of the exordium obvious? or has the preacher, without due re- 
flection upon the nature of his composition, merely poured out 
the overflowing of his mind? Is the main proposition expres- 
sed with clearness, definiteness, and brevity? Is the connexion 
between the several heads and the main proposition such as it 
should be?) Can a reason be given why the chosen form and 
order of the parts of the discourse should be regarded as the 
most appropriate? Are the several parts really distinct in their 
nature, or only in their language ? Can their number be pro- 
perly increased or diminished? Do they stand in strict con- 
nexion with the text? Is there a proper peroration ? Or does 
the discourse end with the last division of the last head? Is the 
discourse actually brought to a conclusion, or only ended and 
broken off ? 

4. In respect to the composition. 

Is it the result of a well ordered, fundamental, and lively med- 
itation upon the subject chosen? Are the ideas correct? Is 
the expression of them definite ? Is their connexion right ? Has 
a proper sequence of thought been observed, and does it devel- 
ope itself easily and naturally? Do the several sentences fall 
within the proper sphere indicated by the heads and subdivis- 
ions ? Does the amplification of one part pass over into another ’ 
Are there no digressions? Generally, does the whole compo- 
sition show a scientific acquaintance with its proper object? Are 
the thoughts clearly unfolded? Are the arguments firmly es- 
tablished? Is there a successful oratorical use made of know- 
ledge? Especially it is to be observed, whether the whole 
composition has the character of a christian sermon ; whether a 
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proper use is made of the Bible ; whether the discourse can be 
regarded as truly edifying. ‘The character of the style in gen- 
eral and in particular sentences — as it respects correctness, pre- 
cision, clearness, simplicity, beauty, dignity, formation of periods, 
adaptation to popular effect 7 

Again — in reference to the oral delivery. 

1. Declamation. An estimate of the preacher’s natural capa- 
bilities as a speaker ; the means of cultivating his natural pow- 
ers without doing violence to his peculiarities ; notice of imita- 
tions, provincialisms, affectation. Was the discourse pronoun- 
ced intelligibly, loud enough, in the proper time, with the 
requisite variations and correct intonations, with inward feeling 
and warmth ? Or did the preacher fall into the opposite errors ? 

2. Action and gesticulation. Decency and dignity in pro- 
ceeding to the pulpit, and carriage of the body while there. Use 
of the arms and hands. Does the preacher fall into the usual 
failings of beginners — stiffness, artificialness, angularity, awk- 
wardness? Was the imitative gesticulation carried too far ? 

3. Memory. Was the discourse perfectly and thoroughly 
committed? Was it pronounced as something learned by heart, 
or was the memory only the means of a more graceful and ef- 
fective delivery ? 

The teacher is to open the criticisms and indicate the points 
and the order which the students are to observe in their remarks, 
The critic appointed from the class then expresses his opinion, 
and afterwards all the members of the classinorder. Then the 
teacher sums up the several views expressed, passes judgment 
upon them, and expresses his own opinion upon the several 
points and the reasons for it. ‘The preacher is allowed to de- 
fend himself and to explain what may have been misunderstood, 
but the mutual conversation is by no means to degenerate into 
a dispute. All students are required in all their criticisms to 
observe the utmost impartiality and kindness of feelmg. When- 
ever a student delivers a sermon, a written statement must be 
made out containing the names of the students present, the 
names of the preacher and of the student appointed to criticise, 
the text and subject of the sermon, and the concluding judgment 
of the teacher upon its composition and delivery. 

Every student who is absent must hand in to the teacher his 
excuse fairly written on a half sheet of paper, which goes to the 
minister’ of public instruction. 

In Prussia laws are made to be obeyed. Whatever excel- 
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lence there is in the laws cited above, is all brought out into 
vigorous and complete practical operation, by the vigilance of 
the government. It may be asked what is the result of all this 
training and all this exactness and unremitting strictness of dis- 
cipline? In reply, I would observe, that I heard many preach- 
ers who had been trained in those schools, and they were all 
good sermonizers and good speakers — their thoughts were log- 
ical, their expressions neat, their elocution unembarrassed and 
in good taste. None of them made use of written notes in the 
pulpit, and yet they never blundered or fell into those imaccura- 
cies of speech so common among extempore preachers in this 
country. It is the universal practice to write out the sermon in 
full and commit it to memory. All that instruction can do is 
done for the young preachers in Germany. 

But it may again be asked, is the gospel, in the ministrations 
of those highly cultivated preachers, made the power of God 
and the wisdom of God unto salvation? I answer, in this re- 
spect it is the same in Germany as it is here. They who feel 
the value of the gospel themselves make their hearers feel it al- 
so; and they who have no feeling of the kind, can inspire their 
hearers with none. No education can enable a man to impart 
that which he never received ; and the gift of God is not to be 
conferred by unregenerate man. Still, education places tliose 
German students who are truly pious, on a vantage-ground to 
which few others attain. And the mild spirit of christian love, 
the humility and true liberality of feeling which I found among 
them, showed that they had learned too much to be self-con- 
ceited and censorious. ‘Theological controversy there is not 
personal scandal and stale gossip, but a discussion of principles ; 
and though they contend warmly and sometimes with embitter- 
ed feelings, yet they seldom forget that they are philosophers 
and scholars, whatever they may be as Christians. The watch- 
ful, jealous spirit of their governments, and the entire want of 
union and concert among the different provinces, circumscribe 
and cramp benevolent action, and keep the German churches in 
this respect far behind those of Great Britain and America. 
God grant that they may gain their liberty without losing their 
good order, their learning, humility, and mildness ! 





Voluntary Associations. 


ARTICLE XII. 
VoLuNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


A Plea for Voluntary Societies and a Defence of the Decisions of 
the General Assembly of 1836. By a member of the Assembly. 
New York: John 8S. Taylor, 1837, pp. 187. 


By the Editor. 


Tue principal topic handled in this volume is one of common 
interest. Its connection with the conversion of the world is in- 
timate and even fundamental. If ecclesiastical organizations are 
the most scriptural and efficient mode of conducting missions, 
every religious sect is deeply interested in the question. If vol- 
untary societies are susceptible of all the bad consequences said 
to flow from them, they ought to be abandoned, and some safer 
channels sought for the diffusion of religious charities. Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians have a common concern in the 
subject. The former have been connected for a long time 
with many of the latter, in mutual and strenuous efforts for the 
promotion of the kingdom of Christ. This connection, while it 
has not brought into hazard the peculiar rights and privileges of 
either denomination, nor impaired the stability of the christian 
doctrines, has cemented the bonds of affection ; has concentrated 
a great amount of practical experience for the benefit of the 
world ; and has communicated the delightful impression in pagan 
lands that the Christians of this country are anxious, not so much 
to diffuse denominational peculiarities, as the glorious gospel of 
our common Lord and Saviour. 

We do not wish to forego these advantages. We are unwil- 
ling to break up this connection. We desire that this golden 
chain of affection may be lengthened and brightened. That the 
two denominations should be merged in one or two great asso- 
ciations is no plan or intention of ours. Let them maintain their 
distinctive existence unimpaired. At the same time, why should 
they not join in exertions to diffuse widely the blessings which 
flow to them from their glorified Head ? 

For these reasons, we undertake, in our humble way, the dis- 
cussion of this matter. We have no intention to give it a dispro- 
portionate share of attention, nor to plunge into an angry con- 
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troversy. If it cannot be canvassed amicably, let it be thrown 
aside. ‘Towards those who differ from us, we desire to entertain 
no other feelings but those of the most cordial good-will. 

The argument in the volume before us is conducted, in our 
opinion, with uncommon fairness and candor. The writer is 
very careful to sustain every important statement by documenta- 
ry evidence. Large and correct quotations from printed papers 
are given, showing the various aspects of interesting questions, 
and the conflicting views of various parties. For general ability, 
knowledge of the points at issue, and clear exhibition of facts, 
the book is worthy of particular commendation. We propose 
to examine some of the positions of the author. Our limits will 
not permit us to go into much detail, nor even notice all the im- 
portant points. 

The book begins with a definition of the christian church : 


The church, whose instrumental agency is to achieve the emanci- 
ation of the world from bondage and its joyful reconciliation to God, 
is composed of all the sanctified in Christ Jesus, — all converted men, 
associated by a public profession and covenants, under whatever 
form, for the maintenance of the worship of God and for the ad- 
vancement of his cause. It is wholly a spiritual society, for a spir- 
itual work. This universal church of Christ exists elementarily in 
local organizations, with their members and officers for purposes of 
edification, worship and discipline. But for more general purposes, 
and especially for those aggressive movements which are necessary 
for the subjugation of the world to Christ, associated action is indis- 
pensable. The work to be accomplished is not only the most im- 
portant, but the most arduous ever committed to men, — requiring a 
ater amount of cultivated intellect, glowing zeal, exuberant muni- 
cence, practical wisdom, self-denying toil and effectual prayer, than 
the world has ever seen. 


This definition seems to us to be clear and sufficiently com- 
prehensive. It asserts the spiritual character of the church, and 
consequently the impropriety of her connection with the State, 
and the bloodless nature of her triumphs. It recognizes her re- 
lation to Christ as the source of sanctification. It implies the 
importance of a public profession of the faith and of a common 
covenant. It defines the church as, in one sense universal, hav- 
ing for its object by associated action, the subjugation of the 
world to Christ ; on the other hand, as existing in different de- 
nominations for discipline, worship, and the management of the 
whole internal economy. 
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Voluntary societies have sometimes been accused of interfer- 
ing with the appropriate business of presbyteries, or of other ec- 
clesiastical bodies. We admit thatit isthe presbytery alone, which, 
according to the Presbyterian form of government, has the right 
to give to any minister or evangelist, his authority as such, but fur- 
ther than this, we deny that the presbytery possesses any other of 
the powers sometimes claimed. ‘They have a right, it is true, to 
conduct missions, under certain restrictions, but this is an entirely 
dis tinct matter from the ordination of evangelists, and the only 
paragraph in the “ Form of Government,” which recognizes this 
right, chap. 18, provides that all such missions shall *‘ be made 
with the consent of the parties appointed.” And, with the 
same ‘‘ consent of the parties,” any body of men that please, 
may “send missions to any part.” A voluntary society may 
do it, as well asa presbytery. It is not, therefore, a point of pres- 
byterial order that all missionaries in the presbyterian church must 
be sent by presbyterians ; and much less have these courts a right 
to say to any minister whom they have licensed or ordained, 
“ where he shall go, and where he shall remain.”’ The min- 
isters are the Lord’s freemen. ‘They are licensed by the pres- 
byteries, (we use the words of the Book, chap. 14, “to 
preach the gospel, wherever God in his providence may call” 
them. And where they are ordained as evangelists, chap. 15, 
they are required to promise that they will “discharge the 
duties which may be incumbent on them, in this character, as 
God shall give them strength.”’ In all this there is no authority 
conferred on the presbytery to determine where they shall go, 
and where they shall remain. They may go any where, may 
travel in any country, and reside in any State, provided they 
are about their Master’s business, and honoring the credentials 
of the presbytery ; and should the presbytery wish to employ 
them as missionaries, “in any part,” it can be done only with 
their own consent. 

The term, missions, then, as it is technically used in the 
presbyterian “ Form of Government,” and as it is generally 
understood, does by no means include the two very distinct 
functions, —~the strictly ecclesiastical and the secular. The 
licensing and ordination of ministers is no part of the work of 
missions. These acts are nowhere treated or spoken of as 
such, in the book of discipline, and who does not know that 
ministers in the presbyterian church, having been ordained, are 
perfectly at liberty to labor as pastors, evangelists or ministers, 
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as they shall choose, or wherever the providence of God may 
call them? The ecclesiastical act gives them their authority as 
ministers, and beyond this the control of the presbytery extends 
no further than to the exercise of a salutary discipline over 
them as members. ‘The presbytery, it is true, may ordain evan- 
gelists for the purpose of their becoming missionaries, [see 
chap. 17.] but this does not make them missionaries ; it only 
makes them ministers, with authority to preach the gospel and 
administer its ordinances, but still perfectly free to exercise their 
official functions, as evangelists, or as pastors or missionaries, on 
their own agreement with whatever individuals, congregations, 
churches or societies may choose to employ them, and they are 
responsible to the presbytery only for the correct discharge of 
their duties as ministers in whichever of these spheres of labor 
they may choose to engage. The whole work of employing 
and sustaining missionaries, either at home or abroad, is embrac- 
ed in what is sometimes denominated the secular function, of 
the work. This, as we understand it, is the doctrine of the 
presbyterian system, and it is in full accordance with the views 
of the author of the “ Plea,” which are correctly and very clear- 
ly stated as follows : 


A large majority of those who have, hitherto, been most actively 
engaged in promoting the cause of missions, and other objects of 
christian philanthropy, have regarded themselves as perfectly free to 
associate, for these purposes, in any manner which might seem best 
adapted to the object. The right of individual property being secu- 
red to them by the principles of the Bible, as well as the laws of the 
land, they have supposed that, by the laws of Christ’s house, they 
possess entire personal liberty, and are under solemn obligations, to 
dispose of it according to their best discretion, for useful purposes. 
Their associations for such purposes have, accordingly, been free 
and voluntary, unsupported by civil or ecclesiastical power. Such 
are most of the great benevolent societies of this country, the Bible, 
the Tract, the Sunday School, the Education, the Home and Foreign 
Missionary and Temperance societies. The supporters of these in- 
stitutions have been accustomed to discriminate between those duties 
which are appropriate to the official functionaries of the church, such 
as the preservation of doctrinal purity, the maintenance of discipline, 
the ordination and government of the ministry, etc., and those per- 
sonal duties which are submitted to the discretion of individual Chris- 
tians. To the latter class, in their view, belong the contribution and 
disbursement of money for the support of missions and other purpo- 
ses of benevolence ; and in the exercise of their individual discre- 
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tion, guided by the light of God’s countenance and favor, they have 
voluntarily associated in the missionary societies above named, 
whose operations are conducted by boards of trust, chosen annually 
for the single purpose of exploring and supplying, to the extent of 
the means placed at their disposal, the wants of the destitute. These 
boards are accountable only to the christian community, whose ser- 
vants they are, and are dependent on their faithful and successful 
exertions for public confidence and patronage. They have no con- 
cern with the licensing or government of the ministry, nor with any 
thing that appertains to the authority of church courts, but are help- 
ers of the church, as faithful members, by employing and sustaining 
such missionaries only as are approved by the proper judicatories 
and pronounced qualified for their work. 


All then, that is claimed by voluntary societies is what is 
denominated the secular part of the work. This we maintain, 
is the whole of the work. At least it is all about which there 
is any dispute. ‘The real question at issue is whether the pres- 
byterian church, as such, and as she is represented in her ec- 
clesiastical courts, is bound, by her constitution, to assume and 
conduct the work of missions, as above explained in the “ Plea,” 
or whether this work may be conducted by voluntary societies ? 

On the other hand, it is the opinion of many, that efforts for 
the supply of the spiritually destitute and for the conversion of 
the world, ought to be submitted to the supervision and control 
of ecclesiastical bodies, and that the authority of these bodies 
to organize and direct such operations is the same as that which 
they possess for the preservation of doctrine and for the main- 
tenance of discipline. Here it is proper to say that there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion among the friends of ecclesiastical 
organizations as to the extent to which the authority of the church 
should reach in controlling benevolent efforts. Some Christians 
in this country, and more in Great Britain, contend that Bible 
and Tract societies, and even Temperance and other associa- 
tions for the promotion of christian morals, should be amenable 
to ecclesiastical courts. Others are of opinion that societies for 
the advancement of objects which are in a degree secular, like 
that of the American Colonization society, should not be con- 
nected with the church. Bible and Tract societies, in the view 
of many, afford common ground for the united efforts of Chris- 
tians of different denominations ; while missions foreign and do- 
mestic, and the education of men for the ministry are matters 
which properly come within the precincts of ecclesiastical or- 
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ganizations. On this last point there is some apparent division 
of sentiment. It is maintained, on the one hand, that the funds 
of the members of the church, by the laws of all social order, 
ought to come into the treasury of the body to which its pos- 
sessors belong ; while, on the other, liberty is granted, at least 
nominally, to all Christians to cast their charities into whatever 
channel they please. ‘This seems, however, to be a distinction 
without a difference. All the members of a denomination, it 
would appear, are bound to see, in the first place, that the or- 
ganized boards of their own denomination are fully supplied 
with funds. When this is done, the surplus may be elsewhere 
bestowed. But here is a case where no surplus revenue will 
be likely to accrue. In the present condition of the country 
and the world, any missionary board, which is well managed, 
may profitably employ all the pecuniary means which any one 
denomination can supply. 

In the prosecution of his inquiry the author adduces the fol- 
lowing objection to ecclesiastical organizations for missionary pur- 
poses : 


For church courts to assume the control and direction of mission- 
ary operations and disbursements is an attempt to subject to ecclesi- 
astical legislation that which the Great Head of the church has left 
to the unbiassed decision of every man’sconscience. ‘Though Jesus 
Christ has made it the duty of every man to give as God has pros- 
pered him, he has not authorized any ecclesiastical tribunal to assess 
the amount of each one’s contribution, nor to prescribe the objects 
or the modes of its administration. Alms-giving, whether for the 
alleviation of distress or the conversion of the world, is one of those 
relative duties which no human legislation can enforce. According 
to the definition of Dr. Paley, it is “‘ a duty of imperfect obligation,” 
which cannot be measured or regulated by civil or canon law. If 
this is admitted, (and it cannot be denied,) then is the claim of a di- 
vinely instituted organization for the above purposes precluded ; for 
there cannot be a perfect freedom of discretion in regard to the 
amount and mode of giving, in the face of a divine prescription fix- 
ing both the mode and the channel of our contributions. 


It may be said in reply that no ecclesiastical organization pro- 
poses to assess the amount of money which a Christian shall 
give, or to dictate to him at all in the premises. Yet the whole 
tendency of the organization is, in our opinion, to produce such 
a result. If we mistake not, language has been employed 
which would leave the benevolent Christian no other alternative 
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but to throw his money into a particular channel, or incur the 
displeasure of the soliciting agent and of the board who sent 
him out. The entire aspect of the thing, the terms employed, 
the high ecclesiastical sanctions under which the agent acts, fa- 
vor the notion that a compulsory requisition is to be made on 
the churches. ‘That perfect freedom in respect to almsgiving, 
which our Saviour and his apostles allow and enjoin, is certain- 
ly abridged by ecclesiastical organizations. The agents of vol- 
untary societies have been in one instance at least excluded, so 
far as the solemn vote of an ecclesiastical body could exclude 
them, from the territory of that body. Is not this in effect as- 
sessing contributions on the well-disposed and on the ill-disposed 
alike? And is it not the tendency of the system to lead its 
abettors to advance such high and extravagant claims ? 
Another position of our author is, that there is no enactment 
in the Bible, enjoining on the church, as such, in her organized 
form, by her judicatories, to evangelize the world. As this 
topic was adverted to in our last Number, we need not here 
dwell upon it. If any point in the New Testament is clear, it 
is this, that no command is given to the whole church, by a 


visible, catholic ecclesiastical organization, to prosecute the work 
of missions. In evangelizing the heathen world, the primitive 
Christians did not act in any organized form, or methodical man- 
ner. On this, our author pertinently inquires 


When our brethren, therefore, claim that the church, as such, is 
bound to conduct the work of missions, by her judicatories, they can- 
not mean the whole church, but only that each denomination, by it- 
self, is thus bound. But has God organized the several denomina- 
tions, and enjoined it on each to enterprise the propagation of the 
gospel in its church form? Where is the distinctive organization of 
each recorded, and where the direction that each shall perform its 
labors of love in its distinctive form as a church? Whence come 
separations, and divisions and sectarian organizations? Is God the 
author of denominational churches? And has he forbidden them to 
volunteer, and mingle their common charities and prayers for the 
conversion of the world? Has he commanded them to march under 
separate banners, and do whatever they do ecclesiastically, each de- 
nomination by itself, and each by the authority of its own church 
courts? Is it any where ordained in the Bible that the Episcopal, 
the Baptist, or the Methodist church in its distinctive character, as a 
church, shall prosecute the work of missions? Where then is the 
authority or the obligation binding the Presbyterian church to do it 
in this particular way ? 
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It is sometimes asserted that the church is bound, in her dis- 
tinctive capacity, to propagate the gospel in order that she may 
preserve the purity of faith in her missionaries. An ecclesias- 
tical organization, it is said, will be much more likely than an 
irresponsible, voluntary association to guard the missionary field 
against the intrusion of error. ‘To this allegation, we might an- 
swer by referring to actual facts. Missionaries in large num- 
bers have been sent out, for forty years past, by the voluntary 
societies, yet what notable instances of defection from the faith 
have occurred? Among these hundreds of men, how many 
have fallen into the ranks of heterodoxy ? We do not assert 
that single instances have not occured. But the proportion of 
cases of defection we venture to say, is less than in any religious 
denomination in Christendom. Perhaps, the fact may be ac- 
counted for in part from the habitual and pressing need which 
the missionary feels of the support furnished him by the doc- 
trines of the gospel. He has little time to speculate on their 
nature ; he must feed upon them. They are his life, his light, 
his joy. Surrounded, as he is, by the darkness of polytheism, 
he feels that they are true and of infinite importance. Again, 
on the supposition that he needs the watch and counsel of his 
ministering brethren, organized into a presbytery, or other ec- 
clesiastical association, he can easily secure this supervision, if a 
sufficient number of brethren are situated in his neighborhood ; 
or if they are not thus situated, he may retain his relation to the 
presbytery or association with which he became connected in his 
native land; and they can stand vouchers and guardians of his 
faith. We see, then, in this case, little necessity for an eccle- 
siastical board in conducting missions. 

No objection is more frequently urged, against voluntary as- 
sociations than that they are interfering with the appropriate 
work of the church. This objection proceeds on the ground 
that the church can exert her instrumentality for the conversion 
of the world, in one mode only, — that of ecclesiastical organi- 
zations. ‘To this assumption, our author pertinently replies: 


What is the church, but the collective body of Christ’s disciples ? 
And what are the conscience and the faith of the church, but the con- 
science and the faith of her individual members ? What then are 
the duties of the church, but the duties of the individuals who con- 
stitute it? Now, it is but a small portion of the duties which the 
members of the church are bound to perform, that they can accom- 
plish through the church ecclesiastically. It is the duty of the church 
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to build houses for the worship of God, but must she do this eccle- 
siastically, by her Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, or General As- 
sembly ? And if she does it by the discreet influence of her mem- 
bers, availing themselves, by association, of the contributions of oth- 
evs, does she not fulfil her obligation? So she must build school- 
houses and colleges, and become the light of the world and the salt 
of the earth; and if, in any lawful way, she secures these results, 
will not God approve of her action, as a fulfilment of the obligation 
of the church, as such? Why, then, may she not, in the same free 
and voluntary manner, collect and disburse money for the support 
of duly authorized ministers, both at home and abroad? In what 
other manner did the primitive church propagate the gospel? Did 
she do it by her judicatories? Where did her General Assembly 
meet, and where were her boards of trust, to act in the name of this 
body ? She had funds, it is true, for the relief of the poor, but even 
these were too secular for her ministers to be concerned with, and 
an order of men was appointed to superintend the administration of 
this charity. ‘There was no board os missions for the heathen, ap- 
pointed by the judicatories of the church ;— no central treasury for 
the funds of the church. Yet the Acts of the Apostles exhibit the 
missionary enterprise prosecuted by individual effort and voluntary 
association with more vigor and success than has marked its progress 
at any subsequent a 


The church, then, may prosecute the work of missions, as a 
church, though she do it wholly by voluntary associations, 
without the aid or intervention of any ecclesiastical body. All 
which Heaven has required of her is to see that the work is 
done. ‘The means, the mode are left to the varying circumstan- 
ces and exigencies of the church and of the world. And this is 
the responsibility of her individual members. ‘They are bound 
to do it in the best way they can. 

In considering the question of expediency, the author urges, 
in the first place the following consideration : 


The Presbyterian church, as such, in her highest court, is not 
well adapted, by the mode of her organization, to superintend and 
direct the work of missions, either faithfully or efficiently. The 
members of the General Assembly come from great distances — are 
changed, for the most part, every year— are not familiar with the 
history and policy of the work; and they sit so short a time, and are 
encumbered with so much other business, that they can only hear re- 
ports and adopt them on the ground of their general confidence in their 
boards of trust, without any possible opportunity for a careful and 
thorough examination of their proceedings. Yet the authority and 
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sanction of the Assembly stands between these boards and the pub- 
lic, to shield them from the watchful scrutiny of others. 


We have only to look at the facts in the case to be convinced 
of the truth of the author’s allegations. Cases of heresy or 
discipline, in a church of such vast extent, are amply sufficient 
to occupy the whole of the two or three weeks in which the 
Assembly are in session. Last year, a case of appeal from a 
lower court was postponed to the Assembly of 1837; in re- 
spect to which it was stated, that the bare reading of the papers 
would occupy several days. Is it said that the Assembly would 
delegate the business of missions to a board or boards, retain- 
ing only a general supervisory power? In what important re- 
spects, then, would those boards differ from voluntary associa- 
tions? Besides, in order to carry out the views of the friends 
of ecclesiastical organizations, the Assembly must retain some- 
thing more than a supervisory power, the right of annually 
electing the board, or any mere general superintendence. De- 
tails must be gone into ; accurate investigation must be had, not 
by committees merely, but by the whole Assembly ; otherwise 
the boards might gradually become independent of the power 
that appointed them. It is now pertinent to inquire, whether 
there would be time for all these minute inquiries, while the 
Assembly are expected to “ receive and issue all appeals and 
references, which may be regularly brought before them from 
the inferior judicatories ; to review the records of every synod, 
and approve or censure them ;” to be the final arbiter in rela- 
tion to ‘‘ all controversies respecting doctrine and discipline,” etc. ? 

The writer, in the second place, maintains that boards, thus 
constituted, are not well qualified to discharge their highly re- 
sponsible trusts : 


That boards, thus constituted, and acting under so powerful a 
sanction of what is so little understood, are the most irresponsible 
bodies that could well be devised. They are responsible to the pub- 
lic at large only through the General Assembly, and that body gath- 
ered from all parts of the land — changing every year — remaining 
in session only a few days— pressed, and vexed, and agitated, by 
a great variety of other business— would, it is presumed, never 
have been selected by sagacious business men, as the best constitu- 
ted body for the safe-keeping and appropriation of large amounts of 
money, or for the management of great, distant, and complicated 
financial concerns. And its supervision of such concerns must ne- 
cessarily be not only imperfect, but, by the sanction which it affords, 
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it must be a hindrance to the quick and healthful action of the pub- 
lic mind in the detection of abuses. How much more perfect and 
secure, therefore, is the responsibility of boards appointed by volun- 
tary societies, which stand solely upon their good behavior, and the 
well-earned confidence of the community, sustained by the publish- 
ed reports of their doings ! These bodies have no intermediate sanc- 
tion to shield them from the scrutiny of the public, and protect them 
in the practice of abuses which might otherwise be discovered and 
exposed, 


It is sometimes asserted, that the committees of voluntary so- 
cieties are responsible to the community only through an un- 
wieldy, and promiscuous body of patrons or subscribers. But 
this is not so. Let us look, for instance, at the organization of 
the American Home Missionary Society. ‘The annual meeting 
of subscribers do not appoint the Executive Committee, but 
only the Board of Directors, and the Directors appoint the 
Committee. The members of this body are composed of the 
president and twenty-seven vice presidents of the society and 
fifty other gentlemen, all of whom are among the most distin- 
guished clergymen and laymen in the whole church. They 
are not, it is true, the representatives of the churches, for any 
other purpose than this one, the promotion of missions; and 
for this reason we claim for them a decided advantage over the 
members of the Assembly, who represent all parties in the 
church. But we ask, is it wise, —is it likely to promote the 
cause of missions, to associate with all its movements the aliena- 
ting discussions which grow out of the numerous local and other 
party objects which are perhaps inseparable from the Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical bodies constituted as they now are? And may not 
the very men, who in their ecclesiastical opinions and preferences, 
on other points, are at variance, when, associated independently of 
their ecclesiastical relations, be perfectly united and harmonious 
in the simple, and single work of missions? The experience 
of the Home Missionary Society shows this to be possible. Its 
governing board, of perhaps a hundred distinguished men, from 
all parts of the country, and from all parties, come together here 
as the respresentatives of no party. The very object of their 
association, in this manner, is to separate themselves from the 
alienations which accompany party relations and discussions, 
and unite in an object equally dear to all parties. ‘This is the 
grand advantage of voluntary societies, and their experience in 
this respect, has hitherto been delightful, while many of the 
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same men, who have acted in perfect harmony here, have been 
brought into unhappy collision, by every attempt which has 
been made to unite them in the performance of the same work 
in the name and by the authority of a church court. 

Our author remarks in the third place as follows : 


conducting all her concerns ecclesiastically, the judicatories of 
the church would be loaded with an amount of property and of sec- 
ular business, which would much endanger her spirituality. The 
funds of all her seminaries — her Education Societies — her Home 
and Foreign Missionary Societies, etc., with all the augmentation of 
their amount, which the exigencies of this country and the world de- 
mand, must be very great, and their ment a great concern, 
which ought not to be, and cannot be, safely, commingled with the 
spiritual business of the church. The ministration of so much pro- 
perty introduces into church courts the occasions of competition, and 
the action of a powerful ecclesiastical patronage, which, if it may be 
wielded for good, may also be perverted to evil. The concentra- 
tion, therefore, in these courts, of so much ecclesiastical and pecu- 
niary power, is both inexpedient and perilous. It would present an 
amount of aliment to ambition, too great to consist with the single 
eye which should pervade the church of Christ. It was such secu- 
lar influences, beginning with her union with the State, which once 
completed the corruption and downfall of the church ; and the same 
causes, though less powerful now, have lost none of their relative 
potency on our fallen nature. 


Those who deny that there is danger from such an accumu- 
lation of funds, are but little conversant with church history, or 
they must have an inordinate faith in the virtue of human na- 


ture. 
The fourth objection to ecclesiastical organizations is stated 
in the following words : 


If we consider also the best means for promoting the unembarrass- 
ed and alert action of the church, in the work of missions, we may 
find occasion to distrust the relative efficiency of formal ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations for this purpose. In the beginning of these enter- 
prises, it is always difficult to secure a sufficient amount of zeal and 
unanimity in the church to commence an auspicious effort. Objec- 
tions and balanced action are incident to extended ecclesiastical bod- 
ies, and especially to the representative judicatory of so many bodies 
as constitute the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 
This is admitted. And do not facts speak on this subject? How 
long were the voluntary associations of our own and other churches, 
united, pioneering their way into heathen lands, undermining Satan’s 
kingdom and casting down imaginations, before our own church, a3 
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such, in her judicatories, had zeal enough either to imitate or to op- 

»? And is not the light which she now enjoys, as a church, a 
borrowed light, from orbs rolling around and athwart her path, which 
possibly had left her rayless and cold to the present hour, had not 
the zeal of voluntary societies provoked her to love and good works ? 
If there be, therefore, in church organizations, such incidental dis- 
qualifications to commence the work of missions, can it well be be- 
lieved that this is Heaven’s plan, or the best plan, for the prosecu- 
tion of the work ? May not and will not the difficulties which hinder 
a beginning, hang on the wheels, and clog habitually the celerity 
and power of their movement? Look at the condition of our own 
church at the present time. Is it her duty, in the name and by the 
authority of her highest judicatory, to enter on the work of missions ? 
But, behold the paralyzing influence of that very diversity of consci- 
entious opinions, which renders her united action, in this way, im- 
possible ; one year a majority for it, the next, a majority against it, 
and alienation and strife occasioned by these discrepant views! And 
what is the cogent argument, used by our opponents even now, for 
this mode of operation, but that many churches have, as yet, done 
little, and will do nothing, unless it ve done in this way? And how 
much will churches, so languid, and thus easily hindered, be likely 
to do even in this way ? 


Is it probable that this diversity of conscientious opinions will 
not continue to exist? If the Presbyterian church should be 
divided, according to the wishes of some of her members, is it 
likely that either of the separate portions would long remain 
united? Are there not elements of strife in the civil condition 
of our country, which would be the fruitful cause of further dis- 
sension and alienation? And is a body liable to the fluctuations 
incident to the Assembly, to be regarded as the best organiza- 
tion for missionary purposes ? 

After an exhibition of the general principles in relation to 
voluntary associations and church organizations, the author pro- 
ceeds to a defence of the decision of the Assembly of 1836 in 
respect to the organization of a board of foreign missions. Our 
limits will not allow us to go into much detail either on this or 
the remaining topics. {t seems to us that the refusal to organ- 
ize such a board was entirely justifiable, and is not to be put 
down as a factious opposition to the wishes of the minority. If 
the majority were conscientiously opposed to the measure, as one 
calculated to be detrimental to the general cause of missions, 
(and who has any right to say that they were not thus consci- 
entiously opposed), then they had but one step to take —to re- 
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ject the proposed arrangement. Any other course would have 
been in fact a relinguishment of the rights of the majority. We 
copy a paragraph of the answer of the Assembly to a protest of 
a portion of the minority, which sets the matter in a clear light. 


The settled belief of the majority of the Assembly is, that the op- 
erations of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, with its numerous auxiliaries, both ecclesiastical and voluntary, 
within the bounds of the Presbyterian church, present the best ar- 
rangement for the promotion of the cause of missions by our church- 
es; and it was to prevent the ecclesiastical conflicts and divisions 
which have resulted from the operations of other similar organiza- 
tions, that they have thought it their duty to decline the organization 
proposed. ‘They have made their decision for the purpose, and with 
the hope of securing and promoting the union in the missionary work 
which has so happily existed in former years. With these views 
and hopes, they commend the cause of missions and their solemn 
and conscientious decision to the blessing of God, and pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem. 


A principal object of the author in the third and fourth chap- 
ters is to prove that the proposal to organize a foreign mission- 
ary board of the General Assembly originated in the Pittsburgh 
Convention; a voluntary association of forty-seven ministers 
and twenty-eight elders, representing forty-eight presbyteries or 
minorities of presbyteries, which met at Pittsburgh, in May 1835. 
The following from the Memorial of that Convention will show 
the general spirit of its members : 


Our fourth item of grievance is: The existence and operation, 
within our church of a Missionary Society in no sense amenable to 
her ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Again — 

This institution operates largely in our congregations ; first, by 
sweeping away, from our own board the funds which, by the laws 
of all social order, ought to come into the treasury of the body to 
which its possessors belong. Again — 

We are unspeakably distressed to be constrained to view this as a 
part of the great system of operations whose tendency is to subvert 
the foundations of our Zion. The evidence of such a system forces 
itself upon us. We cannot shut our eyes against it, if we would, and 
we would not if we could. Painful as the vision is, we are determi- 
ned to behold it steadfastly ; and we crave the attention of this ven- 
erable body to the same. And in, We pray this General As- 
sembly to sustain her own Board of Missions, by solernnly enjoining 
upon all the churches to contribute to its funds, and by rescinding 
the resolutions formerly passed, which recommended to their pat- 
ronage “* The Home Missionary Society.” 
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The object of the writer of the Plea, is not to prove that the 
first proposal, of any form, to establish a General Assembly’s 
Board of Foreign Missions originated in the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion. The excellent Dr. John H. Rice, of Virginia, just before 
his death, in 1832, drew up an Overture, which recommends the 
annual appointment of a committee by the General Assembly, 
“ with directions to report all their transactions to the church- 
es ;” but it makes no provision fora permanent board of foreign 
missions exclusively responsible to the Assembly. “ Particular- 
ly,” does it “ rejoice in the divine favor manifested to the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, whose per- 
severance, whose prudence, whose skill, in conducting this most 
important interest, merit the praise and excite the joy of all the 
churches.” It provides that the Committee of the Presbyterian 
church shall, as far as the nature of the case will admit, be co- 
érdinate with the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, and shall correspond and cooperate with that as- 
sociation, in every possible way, for the accomplishment of the 
great object which ?t has in view.* 


* The spirit of Dr. Rice was remarkably kindred to that which 
glowed in the bosom of the eminently pious president Davies. We 
quote the following passage from his sermon on “ The sacred Import 
of the Christian Name :” 

“ My brethren, I would now warn you against this wretched mis- 
chievous spirit of party. I would not have you entirely skeptical 
and undetermined even about the smaller points of religion, the modes 
and forms, which are the matters of contention between different 
churches; nor would I have you quite indifferent what particular 
church to join with in stated communion, Endeavor to find out 
the truth, even in these circumstantials, at least so far as is necessary 
for the direction of your own conduct. But do not make these the 
whole or the principal part of your religion: do not be excessively 
zealous about them, vor break the peace ef the church by magisteri- 
ally imposing them upon others. ‘ Hast thou faith in these little dis- 
putables,’ It is well; ‘but have it to thyself before God, and do not 
disturb others with it. God forbid that my ministry should be the 
occasion of diverting your attention to any thing else. But I am so 
happy that I can appeal to yourselves, whether 1 have during several 
years of my ministry among you, labored to instil into you the princi- 
ples of bigotry, and make you warm proselytes to a party: or wheth- 
er it has not been the great object of my zeal to inculcate upon you 
the grand essentials of our holy religion, and make you sincere prac- 
tical Christians. Alas! my dear people, unless I succeed in this, I 
labor to very little purpose, though I should presbyterianize the whole 
colony.” 
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In the course of his discussion, the author makes the follow- 
ing important remarks on the catholic spirit of the Presbyterian 
church : 


Presbyterians ought not to have “a separate organization” for 
missions, because the Presbyterian church is much more liberal in 
the structure of its constitution, and far less exclusive in the terms of 
its communion, than the denominations above named, excepting per- 
haps the Moravians. It is the glory of American Presbyterianism 
that it opens its arms to the reception of all evangelical Christians. 
It unchurches none of the denominations who hold the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. It recognizes as valid the accredited minis- 
try and ordinances of all such denominations, notwithstanding their 
great diversities of external form and order, and Presbyterians invite 
the members of these denominations to their communion. The con- 
stitution of our church, as well as the spirit of our profession, as 
Christians, invites the co-operation of all denominations, who hold 
the like precious faith. And so far as the American board is con- 
cerned, we are not desired to extend our co-operation beyond a few 
of the most homogeneous denominations. Phe members and mis- 
sionaries of that board, are all Presbyterians, or belong to denomi- 
nations in correspondence with the General Assembly of our church, 
who agree with us in essential doctrines, and do not materially differ 
from us in the general principles of their order and discipline. In- 
stead, therefore, of inquiring why Presbyterians should be deprived 
of a separate organization for conducting missions, we cannot forbear 
to ask, why Presbyterians should desire such an organization? To 
be consistent with the spirit of our professions and the expansiveness 
of our constitution, we ought rather to regret that, on account of the 
impediments thrown in the way by other denominations, we are 
obliged to confine our associations to so small a portion of the pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ, in the great work of evangelizing all na- 
tions. Few, if any, can be induced to unite with us, in this glorious 
enterprise, excepting those who are substantially Presbyterians, and 
the terms of whose communion are equally liberal with our own. 
Why, then, should we desire to reduce to still narrower limits the 
circle of our influence, as a church, by adopting organizations which 
shall exclude the co-operation of the few denominations who are 
ready to unite with us ? 


One of the advantages of the voluntary associations is that 
they bring into efficient action the energies of pious laymen. 
It is nothing more than reasonable, that the men who contribute 
largely to the funds of philanthropic associations should have a 
prominent place in the control and disbursement of these funds. 
Our author well remarks : 
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Enlightened and liberal men, who feel their individual responsi- 
bility of seeing that their contributions are well appropriated, will 
choose to patronise societies, whose agencies are, in some degree, 
within their own control, and whose abuses of trust and of confidence, 
may be reached and corrected by the very men who furn'sh the 
means of their support and efficiency. The influence of monied 
men, then, cannot be separated from the immense pecuniary means 
which are required for the conversion of the world, and the least of 
all dangers connected with this influence is, that those whose hearts 
are so warmed with love to the heathen, that they are willing to 
contribute largely of their means to send them the gospel, will desire 
to make use of their pecuniary patronage for sinister ends. 


On the proposed division of the Presbyterian church the 
writer of the Plea makes the following forcible and very time- 
ly appeal. With it, he appropriately concludes his argu- 


ment : 


In view of this state of things, then, we address ourselves to Amer- 
ican Presbyterians, and ask, cannot these divisions be healed? If 
they have resulted from the perversion of official influence, is not 
that influence within the control of the church which has conferred 
it? May it not be arrested by the voice of her members? Has it 
come to this? Must the church submit to be divided and distracted 
by agencies of her own appointment? We put the question to all 
her members. We press it upon the consciences of her ministers, 
her elders and her communicants. Where will they draw the line 
which shall separate us? Imagine it are asunder synods, 
presbyteries, congregations, churches, and families, weakening the 
energies and wasting the strength of both divisions of their distracted 
body! And what good end can our brethren hope to attain by such 
a measure? Instead of producing peace, it will probably increase 
discord ; insiead of promoting truth, it will probably render error 
triumphant: instead of advancing the interests of Presbyterianism, it 
will probably destroy its influence. And, then, where will be the 
strength of the church to sustain her mighty responsibilities in re- 
gard to the work of missions? Let our brethren, who would both 
call us away from other associations and divide us among ourselves, 
on such a subject as this, look to it, that they do not mar and destroy 
the work which they endeavor to promote. Our confidence, how- 
ever, is strong that it cannot be destroyed. The Providence of God, 
in regard to the American churches hitherto, and the signs of the 
times assure us that he will not prosper the counsels that would di- 
vide us. We have one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and instead of 
being alarmed at the differences of doctrinal belief which exist among 
us, we ought to be thankful, that, on the essential principles of the 
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gospel there is so general an agreement. We are essentially one 
body. We have one end in view, and the principles which we 
maintain are such as urge us to the attainment of that end, the spread 
of the gospel in all the earth. And our endeavors to accomplish 
this glorious end, so far as they are wakened and urged by the spirit 
of missions, under whatever oom we may prefer to act, are sym- 
pathetic movements of one vital energy, diversified operations of one 
spirit, which, as far as it shall pervade the ministry, the officers and 
the members of the churches, will mould them, with mighty energy, 
into the same image. Let both parties in the church cherish this 
spirit, and minor differences will soon be lost in the ardor of the en- 
terprise and the hope of glory. 

A dispensation of the gospel is committed to the churches of this 
land; and it cannot be that American Presbyterians, amid all the 
light which is concentrated upon the present age, and upon the des- 
tinies of this country, will be allowed to lose sight of the high van- 
tage-ground on which God has placed them for the sake of all other 
nations, or long to forget how much they are debtors to the whole 
world. We beseech our brethren, therefore, who would divide the 
church, on such grounds as we have considered, to pause in the 
midst of their excitement, and reflect on their responsibilities, in com- 
mon with us. The eyes of all nations are upon us, and the hope of 
the world, under God, hangs upon our determinations. And we are 
rich in the treasures of experience ; history has recorded her long 
story for our instruction; the results of the wisdom of many ages 
have come down to us, while he who is Head over all things to the 
church is, in a special manner, lifting up his standard in the midst of 
us. All things are ready for decisive action, and the circumstances 
of the times, as well as the spirit of our profession, urge us to press 
every advantage and improve every talent. We have confidence 
in God, therefore, who has ordered all these encouragements, and 
placed us under these responsibilities, and waked in the minds of so 
many thousands among us, the spirit of missions, that he will not 
suffer us to be torn asunder by the influences which are diverting 
the minds of so many of our brethren, as we think, from the right 
ways of the Lord. To him we commit this most momentous inter- 
est, and urge our brethren, who adhere to the principles of the adopi- 
ing act, to use with the utmost discretion, the liberty which the con- 
stitution of the church guaranties to all its members and ministers ; 
and “* by pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the ne of, truth, by the 
power of God, and by the armor of righteousness, on the right hand 
and on the left,” endeavor to avert the calamity which threatens us, 
and “ to keep the unity of the spirit,” throughout our communion, 
“‘ IN THE BOND OF PEACE.” 
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Twelve Lectures on the Connection between Science and Revealed 
Religion. Delivered in Rome by Nicholas Wiseman, D. D. M. 
R.S.L. Principal of the English College, and professor of Oriental 
languages in the University of Rome. Andover and New York: 
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Peruaps one way in which the prejudices of members of the 
Romish church against the protestant faith may be removed, 
and the conversion of that church from her errors effected, is for 
Protestants to exhibit a spirit of candor in respect to the literary 
preductions of Roman catholics. Protestants sometimes show oi (ad 
a narrow-mindedness and bigotry in this matter, which must be oh as 
any thing but favorable to the cause which they have at heart. a 
Can any good thing come out of Italy or Austria, is the almost 
instinctive inquiry? Can catholic Germany furnish any litera- 
ry production which is worthy of protestant patronage, or which 
is not tinged with some lurking poison? We heartily deprecate 
such a spirit. We welcome any contributions to literature or 
science, come from what country, or religion, or college they 
may. ‘There is but one literary republic. In the field of intel- 
lect and taste, all are fellow-laborers. It is surely time for 
Protestants utterly to abjure that self-complacent spirit which 
looks with a jealous eye, or which makes war, on every thing 
out of its own pale. There are Roman catholic writers of the 
present century, living and dead, to whom the whole literary 
and christian world are under obligations. The biblical labors : 
of Jahn at Vienna and of Hug at Freyberg are known through- y 
out Christendom. Scholz of Bonn has completed a very learned 
and valuable critical edition of the New Testament. Schlosser a 
is one of the ablest historians of the age. Alber, Ackermann 
and Molitor are not unknown in sacred literature. Stolberg has 
genius and erudition. Frederick Schlegel’s labors will not soon ¥ 
perish. In Italy, Rosellini is carrying away the palm from all 
the investigators of Egyptian antiquities. 

To these we may now add the name of Dr. Wiseman, 
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Though not, perhaps, likely to be particularly distinguished for 
original study and research, yet his labors in condensing, syste- 
matizing, and illustrating the thoughts and discoveries of others 
are of great value. He was born in Spain of English parents, 
about forty years ago. He has charge of twenty or thirty young 
Englishmen at Rome, who are preparing for the service of the 
British catholic church. He has within a few years published 
a Jearned work, entitled: ‘ Hore Syriace, seu commentationes 
et anecdota res vel literas Syriacas spectantia.” In 1836, he 
published, in London, a number of Lectures on the Doctrines 
and Practices of the Roman Catholic Church.* 

The Lectures in the volume before us were drawn up for 
private instruction, and read by Dr. Wiseman as an introductory 
course to the study of theology. In 1835, they were repeated 
to a large and select auditory. His object is to show the cor- 
respondence between the progress of science, and the develop- 
ment of the christian Evidences. He treats of revealed reli- 
gion alone, without entering the field of natural theology. A 
principal part of his task is to show, that the very sciences, 
whence objections have been drawn against religion, have them- 
selves, in their progress, entirely removed them. ‘The early 
stage of many of the sciences furnishes objections to religion, to 
the joy of the infidel and the dismay of the believer; conse- 
quently many discourage these studies as dangerous; in their 
advance, however, these sciences first remove the difficul- 
ties drawn from their imperfect state, and then even replace 
them by solid arguments in favor of religion. Hence, it is essen- 
tially the interest of religion to encourage the pursuit of science 
and literature, in their various departments. 

The subject of the first two lectures is Ethnography, or the 
classification of nations from the comparative study of langua- 
ges. It is also known by the name of Linguistique, and Com- 
parative Philology. Dr. W. first gives a compendious history 
of philological ethnography, including the labors of men now 
dead, and the researches of living authors. The result seems 


* The following are the Contents: 1. Introduction—mode_ propo- 
sed; 2. The Protestant rule of faith ; 3. The Catholic rule of faith ; 
4,and 5. Church Authority ; 6. Success of Protestant Missions; 7. 
Success of Catholic Missions ; 8. Headship of Peter, and supremacy 
of the see of Rome; 9. Church Authority ; 10. Penance—confession ; 
11. Penance, satisfaction—purgatory ; 12. Worship of angels, saints, 
relics; 13, 14, and 15. Transubstantiation. 
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to be that there is sufficient evidence, that the comparative study 
of languages has brought into certain relationship many lan- 
guages which had seemed before divided asunder, forming there- 
of groupes or families, so that nations and tribes covering vast 
tracts of territory are in this study accounted as only one peo- 
ple. Its subsequent researches tend in every instance to lessen 
the number of independent languages, to widen the pale of these 
larger provinces, and to bring the number of original stocks 
much nearer to what might be supposed to have suddenly arisen 
among the few inhabitants of the earlier world. The next im- 
portant step is to ascertain, whether any relationship can be dis- 
covered between languages of different families, so as to infer 
that they have once “been in closer connection than at present ; 
in other words, that they descend from a common stock. ‘The 
researches of various scholars seem to have proved that there 
are extraordinary affinities between families of languages,—af- 
finities existing in the very character and essence of each lan- 
guage, so that none of them could have ever existed, without 
those elements in which the resemblances consist. Now, as 
this excludes all idea of one having borrowed them from the 
other, as they could not have arisen in each by independent 
processes, and as the radical difference among the languages for- 
bids their being considered dialects or off-shoots from one anoth- 
er, we are driven to the conclusion, that, on the one hand, these 
languages must have been originally united in one, whence they 
drew these common elements essential to them all ; and, on the 
other, that the separation between them, which destroyed other 
no less important elements of resemblance, would not have been 
caused by any gradual departure, or individual development, but 
by some violent, and unusual force, sufficient alone to reconcile 
these conflicting appearances, and to account at once for the re- 
semblances and the differences. Alexander von Humboldt re- 
marks respecting the American languages: “ However insula- 
ted certain languages may at first appear, however singular their 
caprices and their idioms, all have an analogy among them, and 
their numerous relations will be more perceived as the philo- 
sophical history of nations, and the study of languages, shall be 
brought to perfection.” Klaproth, in his Asia Polyglotta “ flat- 
ters himself, that the universal affinity of languages is placed in 
so strong a light, that it must be considered by all as completely 
demonstrated.”” The ancient Egyptian, now fully identified 
with the Coptic, presents very extraordinary points of contrast 
Vou. IX. No. 26. 64 
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with the Indo-European and Semitic families of languages ; not 
indeed sufficiently distinct to make it enter into either class, but 
yet sufficiently definite and rooted in the essential constitution of 
the language, to prevent their being considered accidental, ora 
later engrafting thereupon. The conclusion of the whole is, 
that so far as languages, in their comparative bearings may be 
heard in evidence on the subject, the entire human race formed 
originally one family. 

In the third and fourth lectures, Dr. Wiseman considers the 
physical differences which distinguish the human form, in vari- 
ous regions of the globe, in order to remove a difficulty which 
strikes directly at the unity of the human race, and. its origin 
from one stock. ‘ ‘The Word of God always considers man- 
kind as descended from one parent, and the great mystery of 
redemption rests on the belief that all men sinned in their com- 
mon father. Suppose different and unconnected creations of 

_men, and the deep mystery of original sin and the glorious mys- 
tery of redemption are blotted out of religion’s book.” It be- 
comes, then, important to answer the reasoning of those, who 
maintain that it is impossible to reduce the many varieties of hu- 
man families into one species, or to trace them to one common 
progenitor. Mankind were for a long time classified according 
to the prevalent complexion in different parts of the world ; the 
very white occupying the colder regions, the black the torrid, 
and the fair the temperate region. Governor Pownall, in 1663, 
suggested the propriety of attending to the form of the skull in 
the various families of mankind. Camper has the merit of hav- 
ing first devised a rule by which the heads of different nations 
might be mutually compared, so as to give definite and charac- 
teristic results. His rule consists in what is called the facial 
angle. But to Blumenbach we owe the system of classification 
now almost universally adopted. He places the skull in its 
natural position on a table, and then looks upon it from above 
and behind, and the relative forms and proportions of the parts 
thus visible, give him what he calls the vertical rule. Follow- 
ing this, he divides the entire human race into three principal 
families, with two intermediate ones. The three leading divi- 
sions he calls the Caucasian or central, the Ethiopian, and the 
Mongol. Between the Caucasian and the negro is the Malay ; 
between the Caucasian and the Mongol is the American varie- 
ty. In the Caucasian, the general form of the skull is more 
symmetrical ; the cheek and jawbones are concealed entirely 
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by the greater prominence of the forehead. From this type, 
the other two depart in opposite directions, the negro by its 
greater length and narrowness, the Mongol by its excessive 
breadth. ‘The general surface of the negro skull is remarkably 
elongated and compressed. ‘I'he Mongol forehead is much de- 
pressed, and the upper jaw is protuberant. ‘The three families, 
and the two intermediate races have different complexions. 
The grand problem to be solved is, how could such varieties 
have taken their rise in the human species? Was it by a sud- 
den change, which altered some portion of one great family into 
another ; or are we tosuppose a gradual degradation, whereby 
some nations or families passed gradually through successive 
shades, from one extreme to the other? And, in either case, 
which is to be considered the original stock? The present 
state of science does not warrant us in expressly deciding in fa- 
vor of either hypothesis. But, independently of this, it has 
arrived so far as to leave no reasonable doubt of the common 
origin of all the races. ‘The following points, embracing all the 
elements of the problem, seem to have been satisfactorily solv- 
ed. First, that accidental, or as they are called, sporadic va- 
rieties, may arise in one race, tending to produce in it the cha- 
racteristics of another; secondly, that these varieties may be 
perpetuated ; thirdly, that climate, food, civilization, etc. may 
strongly influence the production of such varieties or, at least, 
render them fixed, characteristic, and perpetuate them. Dr. 
W. then goes on to prove both from parallel phenomena in the 
lower departments of organized creation, and from the devia- 
tions occasionally observed in the human species, that a strong 
probability exists in favor of the varieties found in our own race 
having all sprung up from the same stock. He then proves 
that a transition must some time or other, have taken place in 
entire nations, from one family to another. Nations speaking 
languages with a strong affinity between them must have been 
originally united. Yet nations possessing identity in the ele- 
ments of speech differ from one another in physical character- 
istics to such an extent, as to be now classified in different 
races ; these characteristics must thereby be proved liable to 
change, for one of the nations must have lost its original type. 
No one can doubt but that the Hungarians, Finns, etc. are of the 
same family with tribes inhabiting the eastern part of Siberia. 
Yet their physical characteristics are singularly distinct. The 
Abyssinians are perfectly black, but yet belong by origin to a 
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white race. Their language is of the Semitic family. Many 
other interesting facts of this nature are enumerated. Though 
the origin of the black race is involved in mystery, yet there 
are sufficient facts collected to prove the possibility of its having 
arisen from another, particularly, if in addition to the action of 
heat, we admit that of moral causes acting on the physical or- 
ganization. 

The fifth lecture opens with some remarks on the science of 
medicine, which has been applied in Germany to the denial of 
our Saviour’s resurrection. Richter, Eschenbach, the Gruners, 
and other eminent physicians have vindicated, on medical 
grounds, the reality of our Saviour’s death, and consequently 
the truth of his resurrection. ‘The younger Gruner goes mi- 
nutely into all the circumstances of the passion, examining them 
as objects of medical jurisprudence. He shows the great pro- 
bability that the wound of the soldier’s lance must have been 
inflicted on the left side, and from below transversely upwards. 
He demonstrates that such a stroke, inflicted by the robust arm 
of a Roman soldier, with a short lance, for the cross was not 
raised much from the ground, must, in any hypothesis, have 
been necessarily fatal. 

In the remainder of the lecture, Dr. W. takes up the science 
of geology. He remarks first on the system of Penn, Fairholme, 
Croly, etc., professedly framed to defend Scripture ; secondly, 
on the systems of Buffon, and others, hostile to the Scripture 
narratives, and thirdly, on the purely scientific researches. ‘The 
author agrees with Buckland and others that an indefinite period 
existed between the creation of the chaotic matter, and the ar- 
rangement of it as recorded in the first chapter of Genesis : 
“The words of the text do not merely express a momentary 
pause between the first fiat of creation, and the production of 
light ; for the participial form of the verb, whereby the Spirit 
of God, the creative energy, is represented as brooding over the 
abyss, and communicating to it the productive virtue, naturally 
expresses a continuous, not a passing action.” 

In the sixth lecture, the author considers the second point of 
contact between geology and the Scripture —the Deluge. He 
examines the geological proofs of the existence of the deluge — 
denudation of valleys, erratic block groupe, appearance of 
the Alps, animal remains ; also the date of the deluge — gen- 
eral impression produced from observation of facts — Deluc’s 
chronometers, deltas of rivers, progress of dunes. In both the 
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fifth and sixth lectures, Dr. W. takes special pains to vindicate 
the leading geologists of the present day from the charge of in- 
difference or hostility to the Bible. 

Some learned infidels have condemned the sacred records be- 
cause they do not agree in chronological matters with the Indian 
Vedas, with the Egyptian list of kings, with the astronomy of 
the Indians, and other oriental nations, etc. 'To the elucidation 
of this subject, the author devotes the seventh and eighth lec- 
tures. Instead of the 6000 years before Alexander, attributed 
by some writers as the date of the origin of the Hindoos, or the 
millions of years deduced from the fables of the Brahmins, we 
have the age of Abraham as the earliest historical epoch of an 
organized community in India. Ceol. Tod seems to have pro- 
ved an early connection between the tribes that yet occupy 
Scandinavia, and those which still hold sway in India. All the 
Mohammedan kingdoms have no early history except what they 
borrow from Moses. The same is the fact with the Georgians 
and the Armenians. Klaproth denies the existence of histori- 
cal certainty in the empire of China, earlier than 782 B. C. 
Abel Rémusat allows it to reach back 2200 B. C.* The Ja- 
panese are but the copiers of the Chinese. 

In the eighth lecture, the historical monuments of the Egyp- 
tians are considered. ‘The labors of Rosellini and others have 
shown an extraordinary coincidence between the facts related in 
the history of Joseph, and the state of Egypt at the period when 
he and his family entered it. The chronology adopted by Ro- 
sellini makes the exodus of the Israelites coincide with the last 
year of the last Pharaoh of the Shepherd Kings. To the period 
of the sway of that race, while the Israelites were slaves, belong 
the magnificent edifices of Luxor, Karnak, and Medinet-Abu. 
Rosellini places the 5th of Rehoboam’s reign, when Shishak 
conquered Jerusalem, 971 B. C. On the monuments, we find 
that Sheshonk began his reign precisely at the same period. 
Other remarkable coincidences we need not adduce. To 
the great zodiac of Esneh, Burckhardt gave the frightful an- 
tiquity of 7000 years ; and to that of Denderah 4000. But M. 
Letronne, has demonstrated by a great mass of evidence the 
modern and nearly contemporary dates of all the zodiacs. Most 


* “Even in the records of China, under all the rubbish in which 
they are buried, we observe a resemblance to the details of the Mosa- 
i¢ revelation.”—Chinese Repos. I]. 77. 
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of them probably belong to the age of Augustus Caesar, when 
astrological notions were much in vogue. 

The ninth lecture is on the subject of archaeology, including 
medals, inscriptions, and monuments. Medals, or the science 
of numismatics, has removed an apparent discrepancy between 
the narratives in Gen. 33: 19, and Acts 7: 16, relating to the 
purchase of a field by Jacob. It has cleared up some difficul- 
ties in the two books of the Maccabees. Ancient inscriptions 
have furnished many verbal illustrations of obscure passages of 
Scripture. For instance, an inscription on Memnon’s statue 
proves that tug Paoedexoc, John 4: 46, should be rendered cour- 
tier, rather than nobleman or ruler. Inscriptions also clearly 
prove the cruelty of the persecutions practised against the first 
Christians, and the great number of martyrs. Monuments, or 
commemorative symbols, are of still greater value. ‘The author- 
ity of Moses, for instance, has been often questioned, because 
he states that there were in Egypt grapes and vineyards, and 
that, perhaps, wine was used there. Herodotus expressly tells 
us, that there were no vineyards in Egypt. Plutarch says that 
the Egyptians abhorred wine. But on the monuments of Egypt, 
brought to light by the great French expedition, we find minute 
representations of the vintage in all its parts, from the dressing 
of the vine to the drawing off of its wine. 

The tenth lecture is on critical science and sacred philology. 
The influence of these studies on the christian evidences is very 
great. As to its particular application, much may be gained or 
lost by a word or syllable. See Ps. 22: 16. 1 John 5:7. 1 Tim. 
3: 16. Their most important office is, however, to furnish us 
the means of deciding how far the text of Scripture, as we now 
possess it, is free from essential alterations and corruptions. 
Critical science has not only overthrown every objection drawn 
from documents already in our possession, but has given us full 
security against any that may yet be discovered. Serious doubts 
have been, for instance, expressed in regard to the genuineness 
of the eleven last verses of Mark, and of Luke 22: 43—45. 
Critical research has completely placed these two passages on a 
level with every other part of the New Testament. ‘The au- 
thor proceeds to remark on the cheering results derived from 
the studies of Hebrew Grammar, Hermeneutics, ete. Of Heng- 
stenberg’s Christology he says: “‘'The doctrine of a suffering 
Messiah, and of Christ’s divinity, as foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment, are admirably expounded ; all that rabbins and fathers, 
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oriental and classical writers, can contribute, is lucidly and ef- 
fectively brought together; the objections’ of adversaries are 
skilfully solved or removed, and a great felicity and tact is exhi- 
bited in unravelling the sense of obscure phraseology.” 

In the eleventh lecture, Dr. Wiseman takes up profane ori- 
ental studies, under the three heads of illustrations of particular 
passages of Scripture, the philosophy of Asia, and historical re- 
searches. In Gen. 44: 5, 15, mention is made of a cup in which 
Pharaoh was wont to divine. ‘“ Who,” exclaims Houbigant, 
“ever heard of auguries taken by the agency of acup?” In Nor- 
den’s Travels, Baram Cashef tells the travellers that he had con- 
sulted his cup, and discovered that they were spies, who had 
come to find out how the land might best be invaded and sub- 
dued. By the Egyptian discoveries, the controversy respecting 
Zoan, and No-Ammon has been cleared up. Such expressions 
in the New Testament as light and darkness, the flesh and the 
spirit, the representation of the body as the vessel or the taber- 
nacle of the soul, etc. have been found to belong to the oriental 
philosophy, and have thus lost the obscurity with which they 
used to be reproached. Gnosticism has thrown light on some 
passages in the first chapter of John’s gospel. Other interesting 
illustrations of Scripture are found in the history of the Samari- 
tans, Babylonians, in the philosophy of the Persians, Hindoos, etc. 

The concluding lecture sums up the results of the preceding 
eleven. Some remarks are made on the character of the con- 
firmatory evidence obtained through the entire course, arising 
from the variety of tests to which the truth of religion has been 
submitted. Confirmation also is derived from the nature of the 
facts examined, and of the authorities employed. Religion is 
deeply interested in the progress of every science, notwithstand- 
ing the fears of timid Christians, and the hopes of infidels. It 
is the duty of clergymen, and of private Christians, according to 
their ability, to apply to the study of the sciences, with a view of 
meeting all objections. 


The preceding sketch will give but a very faint and meagre 
impression of the extent and value of the discussions and facts 
embodied in these twelve lectures. We hazard nothing in say- 
ing that the volume is one of the most entertaining, and may be 
made one of the most useful, which has, for a long time, issued 
from the American press. It will open to our students a new 
field of delightful inquiry and meditation. It will tend to in- 
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duce the friends of Christianity to regard with great inter- 
est the investigations of science, and to repress in their own 
bosoms all impatience, timidity, and intolerant feeling, should the 
Jirst developments of a particular science chance to appear un- 
friendly to the christian records. Dr. Wiseman deserves the 
thanks of all lovers of the Bible and of human knowledge, 
throughout the world. We will only add that the American 
edition is very neatly and accurately printed, and is furnished at 
less then half the price of the English. It is accompanied with 
a fine, colored ethnographic map, three illustrative plates, and 
other drawings. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


CriticaL Norices. 


1.—The Library of Christian Knowledge. Edited by Rev. Her- 
man Hooker, A. M. Author of the Portion of the Soul. Phi- 
ladelphia : Marshall & Co. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to see such men as Mr. Hooker devoting 
themselves to religious literature. Christians are by no means yet 
fully awake to the importance of rightly using the powers of the 
press. When they are so, they will feel a deeper interest in those 
who labor in this department, and will put forth vigorous efforts to 
cheer and aid them. Hitherto few well qualified persons have been 
willing, or, if willing, have been able to devote themselves to this 
work : that some have of late been enabled to do so, augurs well for 
the interests of Zion. Mr. Hooker is well qualified for the task he 
has undertaken, and we rejoice to learn that thus far he has met with 
good success. He informs us that “ it is intended that the Library 
of Christian Knowledge shall contain, sometimes, an original volume ; 
sometimes the productions of living English authors, but more gen- 
erally, select treatises of old and very distinguished writers.” ‘ No- 
thing will be selected that is not supposed to possess extraordinary 
merit,’ 

Five ‘volumes of the series have appeared during the past year, 
yiz. McLaurin’s Essays, Goode’s Better Corenant’ Haescil's Letters 
in two volumes, and Popular Infidelity. Each volume contains about 
300 pages 12mo. The mechanical execution is neat and attractive. 

We are disposed to place McLaurin among the first of the English 
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religious Essayists. His writings are distinguished for a profound 
knowledge of human nature, for clear, practical and enlarged views 
of Seripture doctrine. The Rev. Dr. Alexander of Princeton speaks 
of them “as compositions of a very high order of excellence.” 
“ They are,” says he, “ at the same time perspicuous and profound ; 
and furnish clear indications that they are the production of a mind 
imbued with the pure spirit of Christianity, and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with human nature. I know of no writings in which the preju- 
dices against true religion are so ably and accurately considered : 
the nature of genuine piety is also clearly exhibited, while it is vin- 
dicated from the charge of enthusiasm.” 

The volume contains four essays — on Happiness — on Christian 
Piety — Prejudices against the Gospel —and Scripture Doctrine of 
Grace. 

Goode’s Better Covenant is a clear, practical exposition of the 
gospel plan of salvation. Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio in a letter to the 
editor, speaks of it as one of the very best practical works of the 
age. Mr. Goode is a living divine of the English episcopal church. 

The leading aim of Russell’s Letters is “ to illustrate the nature 
and tendency of the gospel.” A great variety of topics of the deep- 
est interest and importance are discussed in a very able and impres- 
sive manner. We agree with the editor when he says, “* those who 
may peruse it, will not deem the opinion an extravagant one, that it 
will hereafter rank with the standard volumes on practical religion, 
which find a place in every Christian library. Dr. Russell is minis- 
ter of a congregational church in Dundee, Scotland. He is very 
highly esteemed as a devoted christian minister and able writer. 

Popular Infidelity is from the pen of the editor of the Library. 
His object i is to convict of infidelity those who professing to receive 
the Scriptures, live in entire neglect of religion —to show that if our 
views of Christianity do not renovate our natures and sway our con- 
duct, they are illusory. Such is his general object, but in pursuing 
it a great variety of related topics are treated, which renders the vol- 
ume rich in valuable thought. It is the work of a pious, well disci- 
plined, discriminating ae. important and permanent addition to 
our religious literature. We hope Mr. Hcoker will continue to be 
prospe red in his important and useful labors. 


2.—The Continent in 1835. Sketches of Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, and France ; including historical notices ; 
and statements relative to the existing aspect of the Protes- 
tant religion in those countries. ~-By John Hoppus, M. A. 
professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the University 
of London, 2 vols. 18mo. pp. 327, 329. London: 1836. 


These sketches are written in an agreeable manner. Prof. Hop- 
pus is an intelligent, liberal-minded and pious man. As, however, 
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he passed over the usual routes, and was rather rapid in his move- 
ments, he has not added much to our previous stock of knowledge 
in relation to the continent. We have gleaned a few interesting 
items. 

The university of Ghent, founded in 1816, is a handsome edifice, 
with a numerous staff of professors and 400 or 500 students. — The 
splendid cathedral of St. Bavon in Ghent has a pulpit of oak and 
white marble, which cost £10,000.—‘“ When Leopold comes to 
Ostend, he appears to join devoutly in the Protestant service. The 
catholic archbishop of Mechlin, however, was employed to baptize 
the heir apparent to the Belgian crown: this was one of the com- 
promises in a Protestant prince, which may be regarded as a neces- 
sary piece of worldly policy.” —On the 20th of Nov. 1834, a uni- 
versity was instituted, at Brussels, with the title of L’université Libre 
de Belgique, which is designed to furnish an education in all the 
branches that are preparatory to any of the professions. The lec- 
tures are now delivered in the town-hall. An appropriate edifice 
will probably be soon erected. There are five faculties, philosophy 
and letters, natural and mathematical sciences, law, political and ad- 
ministrative sciences, and medicine. The professors are about 25 
in number, besides agrégés, or additional teachers. 

“‘ The guide, who conducted some of us on a former visit to Wa- 
terloo, said that he made one of about 4000 persons, who were 
employed for a whole week after the battle, in burying the slain.” 
About 400,000 children are instructed in schools throughout Bel- 
gium. Nota few Belgians, within the last five years have been 
brought to the Protestant faith, at Brussels and other cities. 

“* We have the authority of Twesten for the fact, that the first replies 
to the English deists which were translated into German, were wholly 
inefficient as remedies, and did but aggravate the evil.” ‘* Towards 
the close of the 18th century, the popular phiioomy in Germany 
gave place to the metaphysics of Kant, which aimed at a more pro- 
ound analysis of the faculties of the human mind ; and which, what- 
ever its fundamental defects, had the merit of diffusing in the Ger- 
man universities a spirit of deeper reflection, favorable, in its ulti- 
mate tendency, to a reception of the highest religious truth.” “ He- 
gel held a pantheistic system of absolute idealism. This theory con- 
tains the seeds of a deep infidelity, which is exemplified in some of 
Hegel’s followers. Among these, there is a disposition to deny the 
sublime truths of a personal God, a personal immortality, and the 
resurrection of Christ. Other Hegelists, however, as Gischel, have 
been led, by their christian feelings, to attempt to turn this philoso- 
phy to account, in favor of the Christianity of the New Testament.” 

At Frankfort on the Maine, there are three clergymen who preach 
the doctrines of the reformation. At Maintz, the chaplain to the 
garrison of the confederation is a decided advocate for the truth. 
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He has recently published a valuable apologetic work on the book of 
Joshua. Christianity flourishes at Elberfeld and Barmen in the 
duchy of Berg. Bremen is distinguished for serious aes. There 
is an increasing number of Christians in Hamburgh. In no coun- 
tries of the confederation does rationalism so triumphantly reign as 
in Brunswick and Saxe Weimar. In the city of Weimar resides the 
celebrated Rohr. At Leipsic, there are several evangelical minis- 
ters who address large audiences. At Wittemberg, Heubner and 
Rothe still cherish the doctrines of the reformation. ‘“ A work lately 
published at Tiibingenonthe Life of Christ throws off from the hide- 
ous form of infidelity every remnant of the christian mask; and 
Strauss, the author, openly proclaims the gospel io be the produc- 
tion of a subsequent age. it argues well for Neander’s reliance on 
the innate power of the truth, that when it was debated among the 
authorities whether Strauss’s book should be officially suppressed at 
Berlin, he decided by the casting vote in the negative.” A hopeful 
testimony is borne to the cities of Kénigsberg, Memel, Dantzig and 
other places on the Baltic. Over the extensive country of Silesia 
there are scattered a number of evangelical preachers ; and the uni- 
versity of Breslau is not destitute of a pure theology. 


3.—Geology and Mineralogy considered with Reference to Natural 
Theology. By William Buckland, D. D. canon of Christ 
church, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 727, plates. London, 1836. 
Philadelphia republished 1837. 


We requested a distinguished American geologist to prepare for 
us a review of Dr. Buckland’s Treatise. He wrote in reply: “1 
exceedingly regret, that | cannot at present, engage to write the re- 
view you desire, since | feel greatly interested in Dr. Buckland’s 
work. It is destined to reconcile those who are now prejudiced 
against the study of geology, as connected with theological inquiries. 
Some fine illustrations of the good results of scientific investigation 
into the works of God are contained in that Essay, which will pro- 
duce the happiest results in society.” 

About 100 pages of the work [English edition], are devoted to an 
examination of the inorganic elements of the animal kingdom, and 
to theories which have been entertained regarding the origin of the 
world. The remaining portion is occupied by a minute investiga- 
tion of those myriads of petrified remains, which are disclosed by the 
researches of geologists, and which appear to have been made up of 
“clusters of contrivances,” that demonstrate the exercise of immense 
intelligence and power. Among the introductory chapters in the 
book is one on the “ consistency of geological discoveries with sa- 
cred history ;” in which the author attempts to show, that while 
these discoveries require some modification of the commonly receiv- 
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ed interpretation of the Mosaic narrative, this admission neither in- 
volves any impeachment of the sacred text, nor of the judgment of 
those who formerly interpreted it, in the absence of facts that have 
but recently been brought to light. 

In pursuance of his main design, Dr. B. examines the composition 
of various rocks; their relation to each other ; the relation of the 
earth and its inhabitants to man, and finds in each of these particu- 
lars abundant evidence of design on the part of the supreme Intelli- 
gence. But it is amidst the relics of what he considers a past crea- 
tion that he has most successfully discovered those proofs of design 
which give completeness to the whole system of organic nature. A 
train of observation applied to remains from the fossil mammalia to 
fossil insects, polypes and vegetables, constitutes the great argument 
of the treatise. 


4.—The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D. L.L. D. professsor of 
divinity in the university of Edinburgh, and corresponding 
member of the royal Institute of France, Vols. I and II, on 
Natural Theology and Vol. III on the Miraculousand Inter- 
nal Evidences of Revelation. New York: Leavitt, Lord 
& Co. 1836, pp. 404, 420, 395. 


This series of Dr. Chalmer’s productions is to contain several new 


works in addition to those already published. ‘These last, it will be 
the author’s best care both to mature and to remodel. The additions 
will be, for the most part, if not wholly, of a theological character, 
and will be on such topics, and combined in such a manner, as to 
form something like a systematic exhibition of his views on all the 


principal points of theology. ‘The three volumes named in the title 
contain Dr. Chalmers’s Bridgewater treatise on Natural ‘Theology 
and the work on the Christian Evidences, both, however, with large 
additions of preliminary and supplementary matter. Among the ad- 
ditions to the Natural Theology are the chapters on “ the distinctions 
between the ethics of theology and the objects of theology ;” and 
‘ton the metaphysics which have been resorted to on the side of theism.” 
Under the last he examines Hume’s objection to the a posteriori ar- 
gument for the being of a God, founded on the assertion that the 
world is a singular effect. He attempts to show that the answers of 
Reid and Stewart, (who attribute our inference of design from its 
effects to an original and ultimate principle of our nature), to be un- 
satisfactory, and that this principle is itself resolvable into another 
and more general law of the mental constitution, viz. an instinctive 
belief in the consistency of nature. Large additions have been made 
to the work on the Evidences; among which are observations on 
the “ moral evidence for the truth of the New Testament,” on “ the 
experimental evidence for the truth of Christianity,” and on the 
“ portable character of the evidence for the truth of Christianity.” In 
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this treatise he acknowledges some changes in his views on the au- 
thority of natural religion. “ It is an authority,” says he, “ that we 
should at one time have utterly disregarded and contemned, but now 
hold it in higher reverence, since, reflecting on the supremacy of 
conscience within us, we deem this to be the token of an ascendant 
principle of morality and truth in the universe.” 

In the subsequent volumes, some new sermons are promised, and 
a selection from the Lectures to the senior theological class in the 
university of Edinburgh, on the doctrines of Christianity. We have 
only to add, in this place, that the American edition is brought out 
in a very neat and substantial manner. We presume that the wor- 
thy publishers will receive for their care an ample remuneration in 
the sale of the volumes. 












5.—The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry Reed of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia : James Kay, jun. & Brother, 1837, pp. 551. 


Four or five editions of Bryant have been sold within a short time. 
Coleridge’s poems have been issued from the American press in 
three very neat volumes. Now we have a superior edition of Words- 
worth, in one volume large octavo, double columns. How far these 
facts indicate a more healthful taste for true poetry among us, we 
know not. It is now the fashion to praise Wordsworth. me of 
his readers will doubtless fall off when it is the fashion to praise some- 
body else. This edition was prepared by one “ who claims to have 
brought to the task an affectionate solicitude for every verse in the 
volume.” ‘Yarrow Revisited and the Miscellaneous Poems” have 
been incorporated with Mr. Wordsworth’s preceding poems, accord- 
ing to the poet’s unexecuted intention. The prose writings, includ- 
ing a description of the country of the lakes in the north of a, ni 
are inserted in an appendix. A fine engraving of the bard by Long- 
acre is prefixed. 














6.—Excursions to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus and Balbec, from 
the United States ship Delaware, during her recent cruise. 
By George Jones, Chaplain U. S. Navy. New York: Van 
Nostrand & Dwight, 1836, pp. 388. 


We ought to have commended to our readers this unassuming and 
well-written volume in our last number. We assure every person 
of true taste, of an American heart, and of pious feelings that he will 
do well to read the book. The author is an episcopal clergyman, a 
graduate of Yale College, and formerly tutor in the same, and author 
of ‘Sketches of Naval Life.’ In preparing the volume, he had the 
use of the private journal of commodore Patterson, and of the official 
letters. A considerable part of the volume is taken up with an at- 
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tempt to discriminate between truth and error in regard to the sacred 
places of the Holy oa His delineations and descriptions on this 
subject, are in general, exceedingly well done. He has thrown a 
tender and touching interest over the hallowed spots where our Lord 
suffered and was buried, as well as over and around the whole city. 
Some valuable statistical matters relating to Egypt, Damascus, etc. 
we should be glad to quote. But we must refer our readers to the 
volume itself. 


7.—Addresses on the Duties, Dangers, and Securities of Youth: 
with an Introductory Essay by the Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen. By A. D. Eddy, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 
1836, pp. 266. 


Mr. Frelinghuysen says of this volume: “ It embraces the whole 
range of duty, not so much by general maxims, as by particular and 
specific instructions, adapted to the various occasions of individual 
and social conduct. It is no small part of its value, that its counsels 
to the young are circumstantial.” Chief Justice Hornblower of 
Newark remarks : “ Judging from such of these Lectures as it was 
my privilege to hear, | cannot doubt but that the publication of the 
entire series, in the order in which they were delivered, will be high- 
ly acceptable to the public, and no less beneficial to that interesting 
class of the community, for whose instruction they were specially 
designed.” We gave the volume to an intelligent young man of our 
acquaintance, who, after perusal, expresses the hope that all young 
men may be induced to read it. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Seiect Literary anp Misce.Laneous INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


WE regret to learn that the proposed Arabic grammar of professor 
Nordheimer of the university of this city is not likely to meet with 
sufficient encouragement to ensure its publication. — The Commen- 
tary on Isaiah and the Notes on the epistles to the Corinthians by the 
Rev. A. Barnes of Philadelphia are ready for the press. — Hilliard, 
Gray and Co. of Boston have in press a life of president Edwards 
by Dr. Miller of Princeton, forming the eighth volume of Sparks’s 
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American Biography. The seventh volume will contain the life of 
Putnam by O. W. B. Peabody, of Miss Davidson by Miss Sedgwick, 
and of Rittenhouse by professor Renwick. — The Encyclopaedia of 
Geography by Murray, Wallace, Jameson, Hooker, and Swainson of 
Edinburgh, has been republished in Philadelphia, under the super- 
intendence of T.G. Bradford. It is included in three volumes, large 
octavo, and is furnished at nine dollars. The portion of the work 
relating to the United States has been written anew, and fills 200 
pages; that of the English edition comprising but pi gai pages, 
and being extremely meagre. We shall take an early opportunity 
to give this work a thorough examination. — A series of volumes, 
to be edited by the Rev. George Ripley of Boston, under the title of 
‘Specimens of Foreign Standard \ iterature,? is advertised by Hil- 
liard, Gray and Co. Among the writers from whom it is proposed 
to give translations are Twesten, Hase, De Wette, Schleiermacher, 
Neander, Menzel, Hilty, Korner, J. Olshausen, Novalis, Richter, 
Schelling, Fichte, Jacobi, Goethe, Schiller and Herder in German ; 
and Cousin, Benjamin Constant, Jouffroy, and Guizot in French. 
The first two volumes, containing philosophical miscellanies from 
Cousin, Constant, and Jouffroy, with introductory and critical notices 
by the editor, will be put to press in October next. These will be 
followed by the select minor poems of Goethe and Schiller, trans- . 
lated by Rev. J. S. Dwight, assisted by professors Felton and Long- ae 
fellow, Rev. N. L. Frothingham and others. Each volume will con- 
tain from 300 to 400 pages, 12mo, and the price will be $1, 25 per 
volume. — Prof. Stowe of Cincinnati will proceed immediately to 
the preparation of Rosenmiiller’s Compend on the Psalms. It is to 
be translated, accompanied with notes and various improvements. 
We learn that the plan of an edition of Rosenmiiller in this form is 
highly approved in Germany. — Fosdick’s translation of Olshausen 
on the historical books of the New Testament, to be followed by his 
Commentary on the Acts, will be immediately printed by Gould 
and Newman. — An edition of the Commentary on the Bible and the 
Apocrypha by Lowth, Patrick, Arnald and Whitby, in seven or 
eight large volumes is to be published in this city, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. Dr. Schroeder. 









































ENGLAND. 






Tne university of Oxford are about to publish an edition of the 
twelve minor prophets in Coptic, witha Latin translation by the Rev. 
H. Tattam. Ezekiel and iel are in preparation from Coptic 
MSS. in the university library at Paris. — A new quarterly is to be 
established, called the ‘ Church of England Magazine and Quarterly 
Review.’ — W. T. Hamilton, a late traveller in Asia Minor, has par- 
ticularly examined the ruins of Tavium, on the confines of Pontus 
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and Galatia, which were discovered in 1835, by Texier. The tem- 
ple of — mentioned by Strabo, is 219 feet in length, and 140 in 
width. It is the most striking monument yet found in Asia Minor. 


A LP xe kT QAR par ae 


SCOTLAND. 


We have received the proceedings of the General Assembly of 
the established church, at their last meeting in May, 1836. A prin- 
cipal topic of discussion was the patronage question. In 1649, when 
patronage was abolished, the nomination of candidates for the min- 
istry was vested in the kirk session, giving a power of assent or re- 
jection to the people. The nomination was afterwards transferred 
to the heritors and elders, leaving to the people the same rights as 
before. But in 1712, the patronage act was restored. Dr. W. 
Thompson of Perth made a motion, that “ the assembly, in accord- 
ance with the repeated declarations of members of former Assem- 
blies, resolve that patronage is a grievance, and that it ought to be 
abolished,” etc. i vaioant of this resolution, he stated that when a 
minister was introduced into a parish, contrary to their will, they 
quietly retired to the neighboring secession-meeting house, or they 
quietly erected a secession-meeting house for themselves, and thus 
“a great part of the most valuable population had gone from the 
communion of the church of Scotland.” This motion was support- 
ed by J. C. Colquhoun, Rev. Dr. Gillespie, Mr. Dunlop, and others. 
It was opposed by Rev. Drs. Simpson and Cook, lord Moncrieff, 
professor Brown and others. Lord Moncrieff said, “ that the consti- 
tution of the church of Scotland has been the greatest boon which 
was ever conferred on any nation in the world. We hold our es- 
tablishment to be the most glorious edifice ever raised by the wis- 
dom of man. That edifice has existed nearly three centuries, and 
it has existed under patronage,” etc. Dr. Cook maintained that the 
salary periods were the most prosperous periods of the church. 

or the motion 90 ; against it 191. 

The presbyterian synod of Ulster in Ireland was received into 
ministerial communion with the assembly. It was ascertained that 
a large proportion of the synod subscribed to the Westminster con- 
fession of faith, and adopted the standards of the church of Scotland, 
in doctrine, worship, and discipline. The synod has 250 churches. 
The number of presbyterians in Ireland was stated by Dr. Cooke of 
Belfast to be 700,000. After a long debate the Assembly refused 
to “ receive the Presbyterian churches of England as a branch of 
this church, and to be represented in the assembly.” ‘They were, 
however, acknowledged as a branch of the aareks and the impor- 
tance of friendly mutual communications declared. It was found 
that a majority of the Scottish presbyteries had decided that a He- 
brew critical exercise should be required from students in divinity. 
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The mission at Bombay of the Scottish Missionary Society is now 
entirely under the superintendence of the assembly. Dr. Duff’s 
establishment at Calcutta was reported as in a prosperous state. 







GERMANY. 









For most of the following facts respecting Germany we are in- 
debted to a conversation with a friend just returned from that country. 
Marheineke of Berlin is publishing a work on Christian Symbolik. 
The part printed relates to the doctrines of the catholic church. — 
Prof. Daub of Heidelberg is bringing out a work on Dogmatics, in 
which he finds fault with Tholuck on the ground that the latter is 
not scientific. — Tholuck is now engaged in preparing a work in 
one large volume, in answer to Strauss of Tiibingen, whose life of 
Christ is mentioned on p. 515. He will go fully into the external 
evidences of the gospels, or rather what in this country are termed 
the internal. Strauss’ work is in two volumes. It is said that he 
wishes to write a third showing that he is still orthodox. On the 
publication of his volumes, he was removed from Tiibingen by the 
government to a gymnasium at Ludwigsberg. He is not related to 
the court-preacher at Berlin of the same name. — Hegel, who was 
the Coryphaeus of moral philosophers of the north of Germany, has 
a much smaller number of disciples than the preceding mas- 
ters. — Bretschneider is publishing a complete edition of the works 
of Melancthon, in three large quarto volumes. They will contain 
unpublished letters of Melancthon and of Calvin. It is rather a cu- 
rious fact that many of the letters have no date. The reputation of 
Calvin was never so great in Germany as it is now. — Tauchnitz, 
(the son,* the father died 13th Jan. 1836), is publishing a new and 
improved edition of Buxtorf’s Hebrew Concordance in a small quar- 
to form. The chapters and verses are in Roman numerals; Nol- 
dius’ Concordance of particles is combined. Three or four letters 
are printed. — J. C. S. Lechner, the young scholar, who prepared 
the Compend of Rosenmiiller’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, etc., 
under the direction of the author, will proceed to complete a Com- 
pend of the remaining portions of the Old Testament. Rosenmiil- 
ler’s valuable library has been purchased by the university of Leip- 
sic. — A new and splendid university building is now erecting for 
that institution. —Twesten of Berlin, (in the place of Schleierma- 
cher), is engaged on the second volume of his Dogmatik. He is a 
man of warm-hearted piety. He does not often preach. — Guerike 
has been removed from his professorship at Halle. He preached 
for some time to a small Lutheran congregation, but is now forbid- 
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* He studied with a view to a foreign mission at Dr. Blumhardt’s 
mission seminary at Basle. 
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den. His feelings towards the Calvinists are not of the most tolerant 
kind. —Some Roman cetholics in Silesia have attempted to get the 
laws respecting the celibacy of the clergy altered. Many of them 
are married notwithstanding. The king permits them to fight out 
the controversy.—Diesterweg, superintendent of a school for the ed- 
ucation of teachers in Berlin, has lately attacked the university sys- 
tem of education. He wishes to separate the school system entirely 
from the church. A earnest controversy on the subject is going on. 
— Animal magnetism is exciting continued attention in Germany. 
Some distinguished men are of opinion that the soul leaves the 
body in certain states, and wanders about in other systems. — A 
great revolution is going on against Goethe and in favor of Schiller. 
— Gesenius is engaged on the subject of Egyptian numismatics. His 
Thesaurus is in suspenso. 

The Epistle to the Romans continues to attract great attention in 
Germany, as it does in this country. Within three or four years 
have appeared, among others, the commentaries of Riickert, Kélner, 
Reiche and H. Olshausen. The last (1835) is a continuation of the 
author’s invaluable commentary on the whole New Testament. He 
is a co-worker with Tholuck, but is said to lean more to the views of 
Augustine. He writes as one who has an experimental acquaint- 
ance with the sublime truths on which he comments. — H. A. C. 
Hiivernick of the university of Rostock has lately published a Man- 
ual of an historico-critical Introduction to the Old Testament. He is 
a pupil and friend of Tholuck, and is favorably know by his elabo- 
rate commentary on the book of Daniel. The part of his introduc- 
tion published treats of the origin, progress, and completion of the 
canon ; the persons by whom it was formed; the grounds on which 
any book was received into it; its divisions ; extent ; the apocryphal 
books, etc. He avows his decided conviction, that the Hebrew Bi- 
ble contained precisely the same books in the time of our Lord and 
of his apostles which it now does. The second chapter embraces an 
historical inquiry into the languages of the Old Testament, and the 
cognate dialects. ‘The system of the vowel-points is discussed with 
much ability. Hengstenberg has an excellent Introduction to the 
Old Testament in manuscript. De Wette’s is still very popular in 
Germany. 


RUSSIA. 


A scientific expedition left St. Petersburgh in July last in order to 
determine the difference of level between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas. Prof. Parrot, who ascended mount Ararat, is warmly enga- 
ged in promoting the undertaking. Nicholas subscribed 50,000 rou- 
bles. — The new Russian Conversations Lexicon has 7000 subscri- 
bers. — One of the most elegant imens of printing, which has 
keen sem, ie Gio Mansihen Mow Tesesnant, ane bc die goers a 
Petersburgh. 
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CENTRAL ASIA. 


Futeh Ali Shah, nephew of the preceding king, Agi Moham- 
med, ascended the throne of Persia in 1797. During a considerable 
part of his reign, the direction of affairs was principally in the hands 
of his son, the prince Abbas Mirza. This prince died early in 1834. 
On the first of November, 1834, the throne became vacant by the 
death of the aged king. After many tumultuary proceedings, Mo- 
hammed Mirza, son of Abbas, who had been designated by his 
grandfather as his successor, attained to the sovereign power. He 
was crowned king on the 21st of Dec. 1835. The old king had 
800 sons and grandsons. Mohammed was somewhat distinguished 
in the last war with Russia. Though a rigid Moslem, his character 
is said to be good in several respects. Mr. Merrick, American mis- 
sionary says “ the king is universally represented by the Europeans 
resident at his court, as a lover of justice, and really desirous for the 
improvement of his country. He is still anxious to have a European 
high school at his capital.” Great insubordination, however, pre- 
vails in various parts of the kingdom. The prospects of the mis- 
sions are, for the present, dark. 

Martin Honigberger, born in 1795, at Kronstadt, in Transylvania, 
has been, for several years, travelling in Central Asia. He went 
from Damascus to Bagdad, thence to Shiraz and Isfahan, back to 
Bagdad, thence to Lahore, Afghanistan, Balkh, Bokhara, over the 
steppes to Kizilkoom, Orenburg, and St. Petersburgh. He resided 
three months in Bokhira. He proposes to compile a copious ac- 
count of his travels. His collection of coins and other curiosities is 
very great.— A newspaper is to be printed at the new printing of- 
fice at Tiflis, called the “* Transcaucasian newspaper.” — Col. Ches- 
ney has accomplished his perilous undertaking of reaching the Per- 
sian gulf by a steam-boat on the Euphrates. He proposes to ascend 
on the rise of the river in May next. The subject of a steam navi- 

tion to India, is eliciting a warm discussion in Great Britain and in 

dia. The Red Sea and the Euphrates’ partizans are equally con- 
fident. The advocates for the former predict, that besides the diffi- 
culties with the Arab tribes on the banks of the Euphrates, and the 
shallowness of the water at some seasons of the year, it will teach 
the Russian autocrat a dangerous lesson. In other words, it will 
open a road for his Cossacks to Bombay. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Dr. Smith’s exploring expedition to Central Africa has returned to 
Cape Town. ‘The association, under whose patronage it went out, 
held a meeting on the 19th of May, at which Sir J. F. W. Herschel 
presided. It was voted, “ That the thanks of the meeting are pecu- 
liarly due to the missionaries who have aided so much the objects of 
the expedition.” The limit to which Dr. S. penetrated was 23° 26 
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south lat. He had intercourse with twenty-seven native tribes, and 
received information respecting sixteen others, that he did not see. 
He laid down the geographical position of many places which are 
not on any of the maps. The collection of the members of the ex- 
pedition contains 180 skins of new or rare quadrupeds, 3379 skins of 
new or rare birds, three barrels of skins of snakes and lizards, one 
box of insects, two skeletons of crocodiles, 23 tortoises new or rare, 
799 geological specimens, and one package of dried plants. They 
found that the Hottentot race extends to within three weeks of the 
tropic. Another expedition will soon be undertaken by Dr. Smith. 


CorRESPONDENCE.—We have received a letter from the Rev. W. 
H. Pearce, English Baptist missionary at Calcutta, enclosing for the 
Repository a learned article from the pen of his fellow-laborer, the 
Rey. Mr. Yates. We make an extract from his communication : 
“It has been for some years my happiness to receive the successive 
numbers of the Repository. It may be gratifying to you to know 
that in this distant city, on the shores of the Ganges, your periodical 
is read by myself, and by several of my missionary associates, with 
interest and profit. May its circulation and usefulness be greatly 
increased.” “TI affectionately hope that the missionary spirit is still 
spreading throughout your country, and that India may be constantly 
supplied with large importations of her worthy sons, to aid us in the 
blessed work of converting her swarming myriads to Christ. There 
is no fear of sending too many, be it of whatever denomination it 
may.” 


We make an extract from a letter which we have received from 
an eminent geologist: “I am glad to see Prof. H. so assiduously 
engaged in the study of diluvium. It is a glorious field for research, 
and will ultimately prove that the last deluge was not solely an act 
of retributive justice, but of divine mercy. ‘The admixture of loose 
materials forming soils was in part effected by this grand cataclysm, 
and the surface of the earth made more productive by this dispensa- 
tion of Providence. I have never seen this view of the subject taken 
by others, and shall endeavor to throw some light upon it by my re- 
searches in Maine. It seems strange to me that it should have been 
thus far overlooked by geologists and theologians. We have every 
where in Maine the most decided proofs of a current of water hav- 
ing swept over the surface of the land transporting the disintegrated 
rocks, bowlders, and soils from the north and north-west to the south 
and south-east. I now have before me the diluvial hills and valleys 
of Augusta, composed of soils derived from the rocks situated to the 
north of this place, while the deeply cut valleys, some of which are 
2000 feet deep and denuded to the tertiary clay, have a general 
north and south direction.” 





INDEX TO VOL. IX. 


A. 
Accents Greek, nature and application 
of, 457. Antiquity, nature, appli- 
cation, and present use of the 
Greek accents, the subject of much 
discussion, 458. In the ardor of 
controversy, the real questions Jost 
sight of, 459. The most important 
historical facts in relation to the 
accents from Plato and Aristotle, 
460. From Plutarch and Demos- 
thenes, 461. Aristophanes of By- 
zantium not the inventor of the 
accentual signs, 463. The accents 
existed in the spoken language at 
a very early period; were proba- 
bly denoted by distinct written 
marks as early as the age of Ti- 
tus ; and were more generally used 
in writing from the 200th year of 
the christian era, 464. The ques- 
tion, How shall we apply the ac- 
cent in the reciting of the Greek 
rose and verse? discussed, 465. 
ules given for reciting Greek 
poetry, 466. The earliest accen- 
tual Greek poem in A. D. 1160, 
467. The Greek accentual signs 
probably denoted the places, in a 
continuous discourse, at which the 
voice rose and fell, whether on the 
same or different syllables, without 
regard to the sudden explosion of 
voice which forms a principal in- 
gredient in our modern system of 
pronunciation, 469. Some practi- 
cal examples adduced from ancient 
and modern poetry, 470. 
Amazon, voyages down, 242. 
Antiquarian Society, American, publi- 
, cations of, 250. 
Ant: rians, Society of English, their 
publieatiogs, 253. iiapiaia 


Appleton Pres. His complete works 
published, 249. 

A Priori argument for the Divine ez- 
istence examined, 421. Dr. Clarke 
an acute reasoner, 421. His at- 
tempted a priori proof stated, 422. 
His reasoning in support of the 
necessary existence of space, not 
satisfactory, 423. His argument, 
after all, is not a priori,424. Dr.C.’s 
argument, was admitted by most 
of his contemporaries, 425. He 
attempts to prove that many of the 
essential attributes of the self-ex- 
istent being can be demonstrated 
a priori, 426. He pushed his in- 
quiries for a cause of the self-exis- 
tent being too far, 427. The di- 
vine unity not susceptible of full 
proof from the works of nature, 
428. Dr. C.’s attempted a priori 
proof of the moral attributes of the 
divine being, a failure, 429. Dr. 
Clarke’s Demonstration a pro- 
found work, 431. 

Associations Voluntary, see Volunta- 
ry Associations. 

Australasia, missionaries and trans- 
lations, 256. 


B. 


Beethoven, a monument erected to 
his memory, 355. 

Beowolf, his Anglo-Saxon poem pub- 
lishing by Kemble, 254. 

Biblical Literature, properly of mod- 
ern origin, 2. The means of es- 
tablishing the christian doctrines, 
3. Important effect in promoting 
christian unity, 3. Favorable bear- 
ing on the spread of Christianity, 
4. Value of oriental researches in 
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connection with biblica] investiga- 
tions, 5. Promotes the popular 
study of the Bible,5. Increases 
respect for the Bible as a literary 
production, 6. Prompts toa great 
zeal in the study of languages, 6. 
Bishop of London, his important tes- 
9 in relation to the Sabbath, 


Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, com- 
mended, 250. 

Brazil, wretched political state of, 
244. 


Bridges J. his testimony in relation 
to the Sabbath, 237. 

Brochant, author of a geological map 
of France, 254. 

Buckland, his Bridgewater treatise 
noticed, 515. 


Cc. 


Cabinet Biblical, commenced in 
Edinburgh in 1832, 319. Tholuck's 
commendation of the plan, 319. 
Causes of the low state of biblical 
literature in Great Britain, 320. 
Character of Ernesti’s Principles 
of Interpretation, 321. Language 
of Palestine, 322. Life of Titt- 
mann, 323. Notice of Prof. Titt- 
mann’s Synonyms, 323. Tholuck 
on the Romans, 324. General 
outline of the epistle, 325. Tho- 
luck's commentary on égy« vduov, 
326. Tholuck’s exposition of the 
sermon on the Mount, 328. Onut- 
line of the course of thought, 329. 
Pareau’s Principles of Interpreta- 
tion, 330. Dissertation’s of Storr 
and Rosenmaller’s Biblical Geog- 
“4, 331. General character of 
the Cabinet, 332. 

Catholics, tolerance towards, 503. 
Missions to the South Seas, 253. 

Chalmers Dr., his complete works 
noticed, 516. 

Christianity Practical, see Practical 
Christianity. 

Chili, encouraging state of, 243. 

Clarke Dr. Samuel, his Demonstra- 
tion reviewed, 421. 

— nomber of in the U. States, 


Commission Historique, of Guizot 
noticed, 253. ‘ ‘ 
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Cousin Prof., extracts from his view 
of Prussian education, 32. 
re translation of Gieseler, 


D. 


Deluges, historical and geological 
compared,78. The Mosaic histo- 
ry of the deluge the one with 
which all others are to be compar- 
ed, 79. Brief statement respect- 
ing it, 79. Egyptian tradition of 
a deluge, 80. These traditions 
had their origin in the deluge of 
Noah, 81. + alin (1) of the dis- 
crepant dates assigned to these 
events; (2) some of the princes of 
diluvial memory claimed by vari- 
ous nations ; (3) natural for every 
nation to appropriate this honor to 
themselves ; (4) too many circum- 
stances common in the history of 
the Noachian and heathen deluges 
to allow us to refer them to differ- 
ent catastrophies, 81. (5) As we 
approach Armenia, the traditions 
of deluges more nearly coincide 
with the Mosaic account, 83.— 
Traditions of the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians,84. (6) Analogous tra- 
ditions respecting a deluge are 
found scattered over the whole 
globe, 85. Hindoo tradition very 
explicit, 87. Prevalent traditions 
in America, 87. Found also 
among the South Sea Islands, 88. 
These things not to be accounted 
for without referring them to the 
same event, 88. (7) The deluge 
of Noah forms, ina great measure, 
the ground-work of heathen my- 
thology, 89. So many allusions 
to Noah and his circumstances 
hardly accidental, 90. The ark a 
conspicuous object in heathen 
worship, 91. Histories of opinions 
respecting deluges, 93. Pythago- 
ras and Strabo, 93. Ancient Jews 
and Arabians not scientific, 94. 
Fossil shells brought to light at 
Verona in the 16th century, 94. 
Many learned men stil! hold that 
these remains were deposited by 
the deluge of Noah, 95. Fossil 
animals and plants altogether dif- 
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ferent from existing races, 96. 
Theories of Burnet, Woodward 
and others, 97. Catcott’s Treatise 
on the deluge, 98. Burnet’s no- 
tions, 99. Strange opinions of 
Kirby in his Bridgewater treatise, 
101. His opinions likely to exert 
a bad influence, 104. Ingenious 
expedient of Hooke, 105. Ray 
and Englefield, 106. Silliman 
suggests that the waters could be 
brought over the earth by means 
of vast galvanic arrangements in 
the bowels of the earth,106. The- 
ories of Halley,and Whiston, 107. 
Deluc and Granville Penn, 108. 
Intolerance of Penn, Fairholme, 
etc. 109. Dr. Ure thinks that the 
territory occupied by the human 
race was permanently submerged 
at the deluge, 113. Zamboni and 
Chabaurd, 114. Ocean thought 
by Halley, Whitehurst and others 
to be elevated by internal heat, 
116. Elie de Beaumont's theory, 
117. De La Beche thinks that a 
deluge of waters rushed over the 
northern parts of the globe, 119. 
Sedgwick, 119. Greenough and 
Murchison, 120. Cuvier and 
Buckland, 121. Conybeare and 
Jameson, 122. Daubeny, Bake- 
well and Brongniart, 123. Du 
*Halloy, 124. Hausmann, 125.— 
Beck and Boubée, 126. Rozet, 
127. Lyell, 128. Macculloch, 
131. Dr. Fleming, 132. Boné, 
133. American geologists gener- 
ally adopt the diluvial theory, 
137. Notice of Dr. Buckland’s 
geology, 515. 

Discussion Free, the Right of, 368. 
The fact that Milton, p als Tay- 
lor, and Robert Hall called atten- 
tion to this subject shows it to be 
of great importance, 368. The 
subject must be discussed in each 
successive generation, 369. No 
portion of history more interest- 
ing than that which relates to this 
matter, 370. Milton collected 
nearly all which can be in his 
Areopagitica, 371. The right of 
free discussion been called in 
question, 372. Undergoing a new 
examination in this country, 372. 


The right to be limited by metes 
and bounds, 373. Subjects which 
pertain to private character, feel- 
ings, etc. not to be discussed, 373. 
Some of the strongest enemies to 
the right heedless of attackin 

character, 374. The private af- 
fairs of a family, school, college, 
corporation, not to be discussed, 
375. A recklessness on this sub- 
ject at the present time, 376. But 
little regard paid frequently to the 
tenderness of private reputation, 
376. The right extends to all 
principles of action or belief, 378. 
We have aright to examine the 
question, What is truth on any 
subject, 379. All doctrines or 
practices in which we partake 
with others may be canvassed, 
380. Obligation to investigate 
truth imposed by God, 381. Eve- 
ry law and custom in a community 
may be investigated, 382. These 
principles generally, not univer- 
sally, admitted, in our country, 
382. The securing of these 
principles has cost many a hard 
fought battle, 382. Bacon's re- 
mark true, that we live in the old 
age of the world, 383. The right 
inherent in our nature, 384. God 
made the mind free, 385. The 
universe adapted to freedom of 
investigation, 386. The works of 
God never lead us astray, 387. 
All science based on the right of 
free discussion, 390. The same 
freedom ought to be extended to 
theology, 391. Our institutions 
all based on the right of free dis- 
cussion, 393. The Bible the friend 
of this right, 394. When the 
mind or body is to be bound in 
chains, the Bible is kept out of 
sight, 395. Where that book is 
suppressed, there is no mental 
freedom, 396. Is this right en- 
dangered? 398. In ancient times, 
in Athens, Rome, etc. this right 
sometimes abused, 399. In the 
dark ages, power repressed this 
right, 400. Yet some independ- 
ent spirits at thattime, 401. His- 
torical statement of Milton, 402. 
Censorship of books, 403. In our 
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country, ecclesiastical censures 
attempted, 403. Books condemn- 
ed, 404. Another mode of pre- 
venting free discussion is to erect 
ecclesiastical ramparts against the 
right, 405. Creeds useful in their 
place, 406; as well as ecclesias- 
tical decisions, 407. This mode 
of preventing free inquiry has 
principally prevailed in theology, 
408. Fess dieenstine peavented 
by pretending that there are some 
subjects two sacred to be touched, 
409. Theology not to be approach- 
ed in areckless and presumptuous 
manner, 410. Inquiry stifled by 
the magic power of a bad name, 
411. Pelagian, one of these names, 
411. Such a resort an evidence 
of a weak mind 412. Ecclesiasti- 
cal condemnation of books, 413. 
Formerly the author, as well as 
his book, condemned to the flames, 
414. Next, the remains of the au- 
thor dug up and burned along with 
the book, 415. Then the book 
alone burnt, 415. Now, we can 
tolerate only a sentence of con- 
demnation against the book, 416. 
Such a course unworthy of free- 
men, 416. An insult tothe age, 
417. A covert attack on the au- 
thor himself, 418. This attempt 
as ineffectual, as it is unworthy, 
419. Concluding remarks, 420. 


E. 


Edwards Jonathan, new life of, by 
Dr. Miller, 518. 

Eddy A. D., his Addresses to youth 
noticed, 518. 

Feyptians, Musical Instruments of, 


Emerson, Pref» translation of Planck 
on the Reformation, 332. 

Eschenburg, Manual of Classical Lit- 
erature, Fiske’s translation of it 
reviewed, 358. Classical learning 
one of the causes of the present 
greatness of the United States, 
359. Attention to this subject in 
the early history of the country, 
360. Present deficiency in class- 
ical knowledge owing in part to 
the colleges not requiring for ad- 


mission a full compliance with 
their own terms, 361. Scholars 
must be led to study the classics 
with pleasure, 362. A great defi- 
ciency hitherto in the requisite 
helps, 363. Character of the Man- 
ual of Classical Literature, 363. 
Divisions of the work, 364. Val- 
ue of the additions of the transla- 
tor, 365. Classical studies must 
not be relinquished, 366. A mo- 
tive to their study derived from 
the greatness of the country, 367. 


F. 


Farre Dr., an eminent physician, his 
testimony in relation to the Sab- 
bath, 236. 

Fiske’s Eschenburg, reviewed, 368. 
Noticed, 250. 

Fosdick’s translation of Hug, notic- 
ed, 250. Translation of Olshau- 
sen on the gospels, 207. 

France, literary intelligence from, 
253. 


G, 


Germany, Theological institutions 
in, 474. Literary Intelligence from 
255, 521. 

Gieseler, his church History trans- 
lated by Cunningham, 239. 

Girard College, reference to, 28. 

Goode, his Better Covenant notic- 
ed, 513. 

Gospels, Olshausen on, 207. 

Grahame James, excellent character 
of his history, 3. 

Greek Accents, Essay on, 457. 


H. 


Hadduck Prof., on the connection of 
moral with intellectual cultivation, 


Hallam, his character as a historian, 
8 


Hamilton W. T., his travels in Asia 
Minor, 519. 

Hegel, noticed, 514. ‘ 
eg Christology, noticed, 
, 511. ag 
Holland, account of the religious de- 

nominations in, 254. 
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Hooker Rev. Herman, his Christian 
Library noticed, 513. 

Hoppus Prof., his Tour on the Con- 
tinent noticed, 513. 


I. 
Instruments, Musical of Egyptians, 
273. 
Italy, statistical work on, 255. 


J. 


Joy, Power of Spiritual, 257. But one 
true iy, for all spiritual minds, 
258. The joy of the Lord is our 
strength, 259. It achieves almost 
every thing good and noble, 259. 
Gives life and vigor to all the 
mental powers and operations, 
260. It brightens the objects of 
intellection, 261. It aids the per- 
formance of devotional duties, 
262. It has a direct connection 
with all holy feelings, 262. Joy 
bears up the mind in afiliction, 
263. It helps to resist the influ- 
ence of worldly good, 264. Spi- 
ritual joy needful for the world’s 
conversion, 266. The mass of 
Christians have little holy joy, 
267. Consequently not very use- 
ful, 268. The church has been the 
abode of doubt and fear rather than 
of joy, 269. Every Christian ought 
to be a specimen of the happiness 
which Christianity can bestow, 
270. No substantial difficulties in 
the way, 271. The power of al- 
lowed sin hinders our joy, 272. 


K. 


King’s College, London, state of, 252, 

Koordistén, Rich’s Residence in,199. 
Site of Persian Koordistan the same 
with ancient Elam, 199. Divis- 
ions of Turkish Koordistén, 200. 
Biographical sketch of Mr. Rich, 
200. Valuable nature of his la- 
bors, 201. His memoirs on Baby- 
lon, 202. Account of the volumes 
on Koordistin, 203. Beautiful 
scenery of the country, 203. Char- 
acter of Mahmood Pasha, 204. Pea- 
santry in Koordistan, 205. Politi- 
cal state of the country, 206. 


Voi.1X. No. 26. 


Laborde’s visit to Petra, 431. 

Languages, study of as a means of 
intellectual cultivation, 46. It ac- 
quaints us with the powers of the 
human mind, 49. It secures a 
symmetrical exercise of all our 
faculties, 51. Excellent effects on 
the mind by the exercise of trans- 
lating, 53. Illustrated by the 
idioms of various languages, 57. 
The benefits of translating pointed 
out in detail, 57. It helps to 
discriminate, 58; strengthens 
the judgment, 60; and the rea- 
soning powers, 61. Importance 
of etymological investigations on 
the subject, 62. 

Latrobe C. J., notice of his travels in 
Mexico, 241. 

Leverett, his LatinLexicon commend- 
ed, 250. 

Libraries Public, number of in the 
United States, 251. 

Literature Christian, meaning of the 
phrase, 7. Robertson's Histories 
negative in their religious spirit, 
7. Same with Hallam's,8. Ex- 
cellent character of Grahame's 
United States,8. Peeuliar char- 
acter of our people, 9. Excellence 
of our post-office system, 9. Ap- 
petite for news, 9. Duty of chris- 
tian editors and booksellers, 10. 
Importance of the union of litera- 
ture with Christianity, 11. 


M. 


Means Rev. R., his sermons noticed, 
246. 

Meyen, travels in South America, 
244 


Mezico, wretched political state of, 
24i. 

Missionary Income, amount of in 
Great Britain, 252. 

Moscow, printing offices in, 255. 

Ministry Christian, character de- 
manded in, 64. Notice of three 
inaugural discourses, 64. Impor- 
tance of piety in the ministry, 65. 
Defects of piety in the pref 66 
Rising demand for a thoroughly 
educated ministry, 67. Well edu- 
cated ministers wanted as foreign 
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and domestic missionaries, 68. Ob- 
jection to theological seminaries 
answered, 69. Working men call- 
ed for, 70. Importance of humili- 
y in the ministerial character, 71. 
ractical talent, 72. Many ser- 
mons not adapted to the hearers, 
73. Men of unyielding character 
also wanted in the ministry, 74. 
The reformers such men, 75. The 
times demand a ministry pervaded 
with the spirit of the Bible, 76. 
Moral and Intellectual cultivation, 25. 
Writers on education always in- 
sist on the importance of the union 
of the two, 25. We cannot leave 
the mind to itself, if we would, 26. 
—It is become a serious question, 
Whether Christianity shall be al- 
lowed to mingle her inflaence with 
our school systems? 27. Facts on 
this point, 23. Advantages of hav- 
ing clergymen in our public in- 
stitutions, 29. Laymen also should 
be employed, 30. Salutary influ- 
ence of the clergy, 31. This coun- 
try outdone by Prussia in educa- 


tion, 32. Colleges not to be con- 


verted into theol. seminaries, 35. 
Christianity nurtures a free spirit, 
37. Christianity an essential ele- 
ment of a finished education, 4]. 
Right motives should be employed 
in education, 44. 

Mc Laurin, his essays commended, 
513. 

Music of the ancient Egyptians, 273. 
Dr. Shaw gives some information 
in respect to the music of the 
Egyptians, 274. Also Drs. A. 
Russell, and R. Pococke, and Nor- 
den, 275. Dr. Burney gives the 
drawing of an Egyptian guitar, 
277. Bruce’s Travels throw some 
light on the question, 277. Also 
Niebuhr and De St. Non, 279. 
The great French expedition, how- 
ever, gives the first truly satisfac- 
tory account of the Egyptian mu- 
sical instruments, 200. Places 
where these antiquities are discov- 
ered, 281. Description of these 
antiquities, 282. Belzoni's survey, 
283. Temple of Denderah, 284. 
Pyramids at Thebes, 286. Sculp- 
tured on all these ruins are three 
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classes of musical instruments, 
287. Wind instruments and in- 
struments of percussion too com- 
mon to require much description, 
288. The stringed instruments 
various and euagiee, 289. Gen- 
eral name is tebouni, 290. The 
harp-kind, 292. Description, 293. 
Tebouni in the form of a lyre, 296. 
In the form of a guitar, 298. Con- 
cluding remarks, 300. 


N. 

New Testament, Olshausen’s essay 
on the historical books of, translat- 
ted, 202. Remarks on the New 
Testament generally, 207. Set- 
tling of the canon, 213. The ad- 
mitted and the disputed writings, 
214. Collection of the gospels, 
216. Matthew, 223. The ques- 
tion of the original of the gospel 
discussed, 225. Mark, 228. Luke, 
229. Acts, 230. John’s gospel, 
231. 

Nineveh, Ruins of Ancient, one of the 
most ancient and populous cities, 
140. Nimrod probably the found- 
er, 140. Called Ninus by the 
Greeks and Romans, 141. Dis- 
cussion respecting the site of the 
city, 141. Probably on the east 
bank of the Tigris near Mosul,142. 
Magnitude, 142. Statements of 
Jonah, 142. Of Pliny, Diodorus 
and others, 143. Well situated for 
commerce, 143. Great wicked- 
ness of the people, 143. Time of 
Jonah’s visit, 143. Isaiah's pro- 
phecy against Nineveh translated, 
144. Nahum’s predictions, 145. 
Time when this prophet flourished 
uncertain, 145. The No-Ammon 
of Nahum the Egyptian Thebais, 
145. Brief prediction of Zepha- 
niah, 151. Time, manner, and 
agents of the overthrow of Nine- 
veh not exactly known, 152. Pro- 
bably this event took place about 
597 B. C., the agents being Cyax- 
ares the Mede, and Nabopolassar 
the Babylonian, 153. Visit of 
Benjamin of Tudela, 153. Of Ta- 
vernier, 153. Of Carsten Niebuhr, 
154. Residence of C. J. Rich near 
its ruins, 154. Area of the ruins, 
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154. Eastern and southern sides, 
155. Western and northern sides, 
156. Ruins within the enclosure 
at Nebbi Yunus, 156. At Koyun- 
jak, 157. General remarks on the 
ruins, 158. Visit of Kinneir and 
Buckingham, 152. 


Observations Introductory, 1. 


P. 

Paradise, Law of, 180. Gen. 2: 16, 
17 in many respects an important 
passage, 180. Answer to the in- 
quiry, why is the man particularly 
designated? 181. Usual in all 
narratives, statutes, etc. to desig- 
nate man, without indicating the 
sex, 181. dam the name of the 
created pair, 182. The command 
binding on Eve, 182. An instance 
in which superior rank is given to 
man, 183. The doctrine of Paul 
is that the sin of the united pair 
introdueed guilt and misery into 
the world, 154. By eating the for- 
bidden fruit they somehow obtain- 
ed a knowledge of the distinction 
between good and evil, 186. The 
term knowledge means experi- 
mental sense, 187. Good and evil 
probably mean both holiness and 
sin and happiness and misery, 187 
Narrative of Moses vindicable, 
188. Created faculties of Adam 
such as to render it proper that 
they should be placed under law, 
188. If God had left Adam with- 
out any law, it would imply that 
Adam was under no obligation to 
obedience, 189. Law given would 
be such as would be adapted to the 
faculties of man,189. It isa mat- 
ter of fact that positive laws have 
been given tomen, 189. All men 
put on trial with respect to their 
good behavior, 190. All society 
put on trial with regard to its fu- 
ture character and history, 191. 
This trial is usually placed in 
some simple matter, 191. A man’s 
whole life often determined by 
some simple circumstance, 195. 
The law actually given was pro- 
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per for the lawgiver to ordain, and 
fitted to the circumstances of the 
man,194. Alleged objection, 195. 

Paris, printing presses in, 253. 

Patton R. B., Essay on the study 
of languages, 46. On the Greek 
Accents, 457. 

Peru, travels in, 243. 

Persia, intelligence from, 523. 

Petra Ruins of, 431. Laborde’s visit 
at, 431. Situation of the ancient 
Edom, 432. History of the Edom- 
ites, 433. Arabia Nerds under 
the Romans, 435. In the middle 
ages, 437. Prophecy of Amos 
against Edom translated, 437. Pre- 
diction of Isaiah, 438. Jeremiah, 
440. Ezekiel, 442. Obadiah, 444. 
Travels of Seetzen and Burck- 
hardt, 447. Bankes, Irby, Legh 
and Mangles, 448. Arrival of 
Laborde and Linant, 449. En- 
trance into the valley, 450. Gen- 
eral features of the ruins, 451. 
Description of E) Khasné, 451. A 
vast theatre, 453. Sketches of 
tombs, 454. An enormous edifice, 
455. Ruins of a triumphal arch, 
456. Concluding remarks, 456, 

Philip Robert, his Guides commend- 
ed, 245. 

Poeppig Edward, travels in South 
America, 243. 

Planck G.J., history of the Reforma- 
tion, 332. 

Power of Spritual Joy, 257. 

Protestant Jesuitism, noticed and 
censured, 247. 

Practical Christianity, 159. Our 
Lord spent his life in doing good, 
160. In this he set us an example, 
161. His life the highest and 
best, 163. His people should imi- 
tate him because of their union to 
him, 164. They should be practi- 
cal Christians for the good of the 
world, 164. Their sanctification 
naturally takes the form of benefi- 
cence, 165. It is the only way in 
which Christianity can advance, 
166. Its influence salutary on the 
study of theology, 169. Itis the 
happiest life, 174. He only lives 
for eternity who lives a life of be- 
neficence, 176. 
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R. 
Reformation Protestant, Prof. G. J. 
lanck on, 332. Account of the 
work, 333. Notice of the author, 
334. Great effect of the Refor- 
mation, 335. This the more won- 
derful, as it was not the introduc- 
tion of an entirely new belief, 336. 
The change was preparing more 
than a century previously, 337. 
Exhibition of the power of the Ro- 
man pontiff, 338. The common 
ople and the clergy, 339. Pil- 
ars on which the power had rest- 
ed began to shake, 339. Political 
troubles, 340. Wiclifites, Wal- 
denses, etc. 343. Popery could 
not stand against the general illu- 
mination, 343. The system never 
completely defined, 344. Romish 
belief, for a long time, entirely in 
the hands of the schoolmen, 346. 
Revived study of the ancient lan- 
poses happy in its effects, 348. 
efore Luther rose, thousands be- 
lieved what he learnt step by step, 
350. Influence of Erasmus, 351. 
Spread of learning from Italy to 
ermany, 353. 
Reuchlin, 354. Wide and impor- 
tant effects of it, 355. 
Robertson Dr. remarks on his histo- 
ry, 7. 
pe A birth and deaths of members 
of the Greek church, 255. Lit- 
erary intelligence from, 523. 


s 


Sabbath Day, 235. Committee of 


the British House of Commons on 
the observance of, 235. 
Sawyer, his Manual of Biblical In- 
terpretation commended, 251. 
Science, mental and moral, vaccillat- 
ing nature of this subject, 11.— 
Errors which prevail in relation 


to indefiniteness in the use of 


language, 13. An uniform style 
of writing on this subject not to 
be expected and not desirable, 13. 
Human depravity has influenced 
the intellectual powers, 13. 

Scotland, doings of the General As- 
sembly, 520. 

Schools, in England, 252. 
237. Belgium, 514. 


Scotland, 


Controversy of 
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Seminaries, German theological, 474. 

Sigourney Mrs., her Letters to young 
adies reviewed, 301. Importance 
of education to females, 301. Mrs 
Sigourney’s influence, 302. Gen- 
eral character of the Letters, 302. 
Style, 303. 

Skinner Dr., Essay on Practical 
Christianity, 159. On Spiritual 
Joy, 257. 

Smyth and Lowe, travels in South 
America, 242. 

Specimens of Foreign Standard Lit 
erature, 519. 

Stowe Prof.,on the German theolo 
gical seminaries, 474. 

Strauss of Tubingen, 515, 521. 


Vv. 

Voluntary Associations, 17. The 
question stated, 18. The church 
on the voluntary mode performing 
the work, 18. The church not 
commissioned in her organized ca- 
pacity to convert the world, 19. 
Circumstances of the first propa- 
gation of Christianity, 20. No 
systematic measures for this pur- 
pose mentioned in the Acts, 21. 
Subsequently, little or nothing 
done by ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, 22. Modern efforts mostly 
voluntary, 23. The church in her 
organized capacity doing but lit- 
tle, 24. Plea for Voluntary As- 
sociations noticed, 244. Same 
work reviewed, 485. The author's 
definition of the church correct, 
486. Voluntary societies do not 
interfere with ecclesiastical bodies, 
487. The two conflicting plans of 
effort stated, 489. Eoclociastical 
organizations interfere with the 
rights of conscience, 490. The 
Bible does not enjoin the church, 
in her distinctive capacity, to con- 
vert the world, 491. Voluntary 
societies do not interfere with the 
business of the church, 493. 


Wiseman Dr., his lectures noticed, 
249. His allusions to Dr. Prich- 
ard, 252. His lectures reviewed, 
503. Account of the author and 
of his lectures, 504. 





